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PREFACE 
BY  THE   EDITOR. 


The  Author  of  the  following  Lectures  was  appoint- 
ed Professor  of  Divinity  in  1788,  and  completed  the 
plan  which  he  had  formed  for  himself,  in  about  four 
years.  In  every  succeeding  year,  he  revised  with 
unwearied  care  that  part  of  his  course  which  he  in- 
tended to  read  to  his  students  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the 
Lectures  appear  to  have  been  recently  transcribed. 
He  took  no  steps  himself  for  publishing  them  as  a 
whole ;  but  he  is  known  to  have  had  this  in  contem- 
plation ;  and  at  his  death  he  consigned  them  to  the 
Editor,  in  such  terms  as  implied  that  the  publication 
of  them  would  not  be  in  opposition  to  his  wishes. 

It  will  be  agreeable,  the  Editor  believes,  to  the 
wishes  of  that  large  proportion  of  the  ministers  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  who  went  from  the  hall  of 
St.  Mary's  College  with  unfeigned  respect  for  the 
character  and  talents  of  the  Author,  to  peruse  those 
prelections  which  commanded  the  attention  of  their 
earlier  years.  And  he  is  well  persuaded,  that  there 
are  many,  who,  from  personal  attachment  to  the  Au- 
thor, or  from  a  knowledge  of  his  high  reputation,  are 
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anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  his  sentiments, 
on  points  so  important  as  those  which  his  Lectures 
embrace. 

These  considerations  alone,  however,  would  not 
have  induced  the  Editor  to  disclose  his  father's  ma- 
nuscripts to  the  public  eye.  In  the  conclusion  of  his 
opening  address,  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  the  Author 
pledged  himself  by  making  this  solemn  declaration  : 
*'  Under  the  blessing  and  direction  of  the  Almighty, 
in  whose  hands  I  am,  and  to  whom  I  must  give  ac- 
count, no  industry  or  research,  no  expense  of  time  or 
of  thought,  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  to  render 
my  labours  truly  useful  to  the  students  of  divinity 
in  this  college."  It  was  under  a  strong  impression 
that  this  pledge  has  been  fully  redeemed; — in  the  firm 
belief  that  the  publication  of  his  theological  lectures, 
one  of  the  principal  fruits  of  the  Author's  active  and 
laborious  life,  will  do  honour  to  his  memory ; — and 
in  the  anxious  hope  that  the  object,  for  which  the 
Lectures  were  written,  to  teach  and  to  defend  "  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  may  be  thus  more  largely 
attained,  that  the  Editor  resolved  to  present  them  to 
the  world. 

He  cannot  withdraw  from  the  charge,  which  he 
has  felt  it  both  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  fulfil,  with- 
out expressing  the  increased  veneration,  which  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  Lectures  has  excited  in  his 
bosom  for  the  Author ;  and  without  offering  a  fer- 
vent prayer  to  God,  that  the  church,  of  which  he 
formed  so  distinguished  a  member,  may  never  want 
men,  on  whom  the  example  of  his  diligence  and  sue- 
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cess  may  freely  operate,  who  may  be  equally  emi- 
nent in  biblical  and  theological  learning,  and  may 
cherish  his  liberal,  enlightened,  and  truly  Christian 
views. 

The  Author  himself  divided  his  course  into  Books, 
and  Chapters,  and  Sections,  first  when  he  printed  the 
heads  of  his  Lectures  for  the  use  of  his  students,  and 
afterwards  in  a  larger  work,  entitled  "  Theological 
Institutes."  In  the  present  publication  the  same  ar- 
rangement has  been  adopted.  This  has  necessarily 
led  to  some  inconsiderable  changes  on  the  Lectures, 
as  they  were  read  from  the  chair.  But  the  Editor 
has  been  scrupulous  in  making  as  few  other  altera- 
tions on  the  manuscript  as  possible.  The  introduc- 
tory discourse  to  the  students,  which  related  to  the 
sentiments  and  character  essential  for  them  to  main- 
tain, has  been  much  abridged,  as  it  bore  in  some 
measure  upon  local  circumstances  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews.  And  towards  the  end  of  this  work, 
it  will  be  found,  by  a  reference  to  the  notes,  that 
those  parts  of  the  course  have  been  omitted,  which  the 
Author  himself  had  previously  given  to  the  public. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  Editor  to  subjoin  a  note  of 
reference  to  every  quotation  made  by  the  Author. 
But  in  the  manuscript  it  frequently  happened  that 
there  was  nothing  to  lead  him  particularly  to  the 
passage  or  authority  cited.  In  his  remote  situation 
he  had  not  access  to  all  the  books  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  consult ;  and  even  with  the  assistance  of 
his  friends,  he  has  not  been  uniformly  successful  in 
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EVIDENCES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 


INTRODUCTORY  DISCOURSE. 

1  HE  professed  design  of  students  in  divinity  is  to 
prepare  for  a  most  honourable  and  important  officcj 
for  being  workers  together  with  God  in  that  great 
and  benevolent  scheme,  by  which  he  is  restoring  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  his  intelligent  offspring,  and 
for  holding,  with  credit  to  themselves  and  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  public,  that  station  in  society,  by  the 
establishment  of  which  the  wisdom  of  the  state  lends 
its  aid  to  render  the  labours  of  the  servants  of  Christ 
respectable  and  useful.  Learning,  prudence,  and 
elociuence  never  can  be  so  worthily  employed  as 
when  they  are  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind ;  and  a  good  man  will  find  no  exertion  of  his 
talents  £o  pleasing  as  that  by  which  he  endeavours 
to  make  other  men  such  as  they  ought  to  be.  We 
expect  the  breast  of  every  student  of  divinity  to 
be  possessed  with  these  views.  If  any  person  is 
devoid  of  them,  if  he  despises  the  office  of  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  if  the  character  of  his  mind  is  such  as 
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to  derive  no  satisfaction  from  the  employments  of 
that  office,  or  from  the  object  towards  which  they 
are  directed,  he  ought  to  turn  his  attention  to  some 
other  pursuit.  He  cannot  expect  to  attain  eminence 
or  to  enjoy  comfort  in  a  station,  for  which  he  car- 
ries about  with  him  an  inward  disqualification  ;  and 
there  is  an  hypocrisy  most  disgraceful  and  most 
hurtful  to  his  moral  character  in  all  the  external  ap- 
pearances of  preparing  for  that  station. 

In  attempting  to  lead  you  through  that  course  of 
study  which  is  immediately  connected  with  your 
profession,  I  begin  with  what  is  called  the  Deistical 
Controversy,  that  is,  with  a  view  of  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  and  of  the  various  questions  which 
have  arisen  in  canvassing  the  branches  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

I  assume,  as  the  ground-work  of  every  religious 
system,  these  two  great  doctrines,  that  "  God  is, 
and  that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek  him."  * 
When  I  say  that  I  assume  them,  I  do  not  mean  that 
human  reason  unassisted  by  revelation  was  ever 
able  to  demonstrate  these  doctrines  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  every  understanding.  But  I  mean 
that  these  doctrines  are  agreeable  to  the  natural  im- 
pressions of  the  human  mind,  and  that  any  religious 
system  which  j)urifies  them  from  the  manifold  errors 
with  which  they  have  been  incorporated,  corresponds, 
in  that  respect,  to  the  clear  deductions  of  enlighten- 
ed reason. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  enter  into  any  detail 
upon  the  proofs  of  these  two  doctrines  of  natural  re- 
ligion ;  and  I  am   afraid  to  engage  in  discussions 

*  Hebrews  xi.  6. 
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which  have  been  conducted  with  much  erudition 
and  metaphysical  acuteness,  lest  I  should  be  enticed 
to  employ  too  large  a  portion  of  your  time  in  review- 
ing them.  Leaving  you  to  avail  yourselves  of  the 
copious  sources  of  information  which  writers  upon 
this  subject  afford,  I  will  not  enumerate,  far  less  at- 
tempt to  appreciate  the  different  modes  of  reasoning 
which  have  been  adopted  in  proof  of  the  being  of 
God,  and  his  moral  government.  But,  having  as- 
sumed these  doctrines,  I  think  it  proper  to  give,  by 
way  of  introduction  to  my  course,  a  short  view  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  appears  to  me  that  they  may 
be  established  as  the  ground-work  of  all  religion. 

When  we  say  that  there  is  a  God,  we  mean  that 
the  universe  is  the  work  of  an  intelligent  Being  ; 
that  is,  from  the  things  which  we  behold,  we  infer 
the  existence  of  what  is  not  the  object  of  our  senses. 
To  show  that  the  inference  is  legitimate,  we  must 
be  able  to  state  the  principles  upon  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, or  the  steps  of  that  process  by  which  the 
mind  advances  from  the  contemplation  of  the  ob- 
jects with  which  it  is  conversant,  to  the  conviction 
of  the  existence  of  their  Creator.  These  principles 
are  found  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  in 
sentiments  and  perceptions  which  are  natural  and 
ultimate,  which  are  manifested  by  all  men  upon  va- 
rious occasions,  and  which  are  only  followed  to  their 
proper  conclusion  when  they  conduct  us  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God.  One  of  these  sentiments  and  percep- 
tions appears  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion which  universally  prevails  ;  another  is  inva- 
riably excited  by  the  contemplation  of  order,  beau- 
ty, and  design. 

A  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation  has  larger 
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opportunities  of  exertion,  it  is  better  directed,  and 
is  applied  to  nobler  objects  with  some  than  with 
others.  But,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  is  common  to 
all  men,  and  traces  of  it  are  found  amongst  all  ranks. 
Now  you  will  observe,  that  this  spirit  of  inquiry  is 
■an  effort  to  discover  the  cause  of  v/hat  we  behold. 
And  it  proceds  upon  this  natural  perception,  that 
every  new  event,  every  thing  which  we  see  coming 
into  existence,  every  alteration  in  any  being,  is  an 
effect.  Without  hesitation  we  conclude  that  it  has 
been  produced,  and  we  are  solicitous  to  discover  the 
cause  of  it.  We  begin  our  inquiries  with  eagerness ; 
we  pursue  them  as  far  as  we  have  light  to  carry  us ; 
and  we  do  not  rest  satisfied  till  we  arrive  at  some- 
thing which  renders  farther  inquiries  unnecessary. 
This  persevering  spirit  of  inquiry  which  is  daily  ex- 
erted about  trifles  finds  the  noblest  subject  of  exer- 
tion in  the  continual  changes  which  we  behold  upon 
the  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  upon  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
«arth,  and  in  those  hidden  regions  which  the  pro- 
gress of  art  leads  man  to  explore.  To  every  atten- 
tive and  intelligent  observer  these  continual  changes 
present  the  whole  universe  as  an  effect ;  and,  in  con- 
templating the  succession  of  them,  he  is  led,  as  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  through  a  chain  of  subordinate 
and  dependent  causes  to  that  great  original  cause 
from  whom  the  universe  derived  its  being,  upon 
whose  operation  depend  all  the  changes  of  which  it 
is  susceptible,  and  by  whose  uncontrolled  agency  all 
events  are  directed. 

Even  without  forming  any  extensive  observations 
upon  the  train  of  natural  events,  we  are  led  by  the 
same  spirit  of  inquiry  from   considering  our  own 
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species,  to  the  knowledge  of  our  Creator.  Every 
man  knows  that  he  had  a  beginning,  and  that  he  de- 
rived his  being  from  a  succession  of  creatures  like 
himself.  However  far  back  he  supposes  this  succes- 
sion to  be  carried,  it  does  not  afford  a  satisfying  ac- 
count of  the  cause  of  his  existence.  By  the  same 
principle  which  directs  him  in  every  other  research, 
he  is  still  led  to  seek  for  some  original  Being,  who 
has  been  produced  by  none,  and  is  himself  the  Fa- 
ther of  all.  As  every  man  knows  that  he  came  into 
existence,  so  he  has  the  strongest  reason  to  believe 
that  the  whole  race  to  which  he  belongs  had  a  begin- 
ning. A  tradition  has  in  all  ages  been  preserved  of 
the  origin  of  the  human  race.  Many  nations  have 
boasted  of  antiquity.  None  have  pretended  to  eter- 
nity. All  that  their  records  contain  beyond  a  certain 
period  is  fabulous  or  doubtful.  In  looking  back  up- 
on the  history  of  mankind,  we  find  them  increasing 
in  numbers,  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  ornaments  of 
life,  and  improving  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  ; 
so  that  unless  we  adopt  without  proof  and  against 
all  probability  the  supposition  of  successive  deluges 
which  drown  in  oblivion  all  the  attainments  of  civi- 
lized nations,  and  spare  only  a  few  savage  inhabi- 
tants to  propagate  the  race,  w^e  find  in  the  state  of 
mankind  all  the  marks  of  novelty  which  it  must 
have  borne,  had  it  begun  to  be  some  few  thousand 
years  ago.  But  if  the  human  race  had  a  beginning, 
we  unavoidably  regard  it  as  an  effect  of  which  we 
require  some  original  cause  ;  and  to  the  same  cause 
from  which  it  derived  existence  we  must  also  trace 
the  qualities  by  which  the  race  is  distinguished. 
The  Being  who  gave  it  existence  must  be  capable  of 
imparting  to  it  these  qualities,  that  is,  must  possess 
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them  in  a  much  higher  degree.  *'  He  that  planted 
the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  He  that  formed  the 
eye,  shall  he  not  see  ?  He  that  teacheth  man  know- 
ledge, shall  not  he  know  ?"  *  Thus,  from  the  intel- 
ligence of  men,  we  necessarily  infer  that  of  their 
Creator;  while  the  number  of  intelligent  beings 
with  whom  we  converse  cannot  fail  to  give  us  the 
noblest  idea  of  that  original  primary  intelligence 
from  which  theirs  is  derived. 

While  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  is  natural  to 
man  thus  leads  us  from  the  consciousness  of  our 
own  existence  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  one 
supreme  intelligent  Being,  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
we  are  conducted  to  the  same  conclusion  by  that 
other  natural  perception  which  I  said  is  invariably 
excited  by  the  contemplation  of  order,  beauty,  and 
design. 

The  grandeur  and  beauty  of  external  objects  do 
not  seem  to  affect  the  other  animals.  But  they  af- 
ford a  certain  degree  of  pleasure  to  all  men  ;  and  in 
many  persons  a  taste  for  them  is  so  far  cultivated 
that  the  pleasures  of  imagination  constitute  a  large 
source  of  refined  enjoyment.  When  grandeur  and 
beauty  are  conjoined  as  they  seldom  fail  to  be  with 
utility,  they  do  not  merely  aftbrd  us  pleasure.  We 
not  only  perceive  the  objects  which  we  behold,  to  be 
grand  and  beautiful  and  useful ;  but  we  perceive 
them  to  be  effects  produced  by  a  designing  cause. 
In  viewing  a  complicated  machine,  it  is  the  design 
which  strikes  us.  In  admiring  the  object,  we  ad- 
mire the  mind  that  formed  it.  Without  hesitation 
we  conclude  that  it  had  a  former  ;  and,  although  ig- 

*   Pbul.  xciv.  0,  10. 
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noraiit  of  every  other  circumstance  respecting  him, 
we  know  this  much,  that  he  is  possessed  of  intelli- 
gence, our  idea  of  which  rises  in  proportion  to  the 
design  discovered  in  the  construction  of  the  machine. 
By  this  principle,  which  is  prior  to  all  reasoning, 
and  of  which  we  can  give  no  other  account  than  that 
it  is  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  we 
are  raised  from  the  admiration  of  natural  objects  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  existence,  and  a  sense  of  the  per- 
fections of  Him  who  made  them. 

When  we  contemplate  the  works  of  nature,  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  art  by  their  superior  ele- 
gance, splendour,  and  utility  ;  when  we  behold  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  performing  their  offices 
with  the  most  perfect  regularity,  and  although  re- 
moved at  an  immense  distance  from  us,  contribut- 
ing in  a  high  degree  to  our  preservation  and  com- 
fort ;  when  we  view  this  earth  fitted  as  a  convenient 
habitation  for  man,  adorned  with  numberless  beau- 
ties, and  provided  not  only  with  a  supply  of  our 
wants,  but  with  every  thing  that  can  minister  to  our 
pleasure  and  entertainment ;  when,  extending  our 
observation  to  the  various  animals  that  inhabit  this 
globe,  we  find  that  every  creature  has  its  proper 
food,  its  proper  habitation,  its  proper  happiness  ; 
that  the  meanest  insect  as  well  as  the  noblest  ani- 
mal has  the  several  parts  of  its  body,  the  senses  be- 
stowed upon  it,  and  the  degree  of  perfection  in  which 
it  possesses  them,  adapted  with  the  nicest  i)ropor- 
tion  to  its  preservation  and  to  the  manner  of  life 
which  by  natural  instinct  it  is  led  to  pursue  ;  when 
we  thus  discover  within  our  ov/n  sphere,  number^ 
less  traces  of  kind  and  wise  design,  and  when  we 
learn   both  by  experience  and   by  observation  that 
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the  works  of  nature,  the  more  they  are  investigated 
and  known,  appear  the  more  clearly  to  be  parts  of 
one  great  consistent  whole,  we  are  necessarily  led 
by  the  constitution  of  our  mind  to  believe  the  being 
of  a  God.  Our  faith  does  not  stand  in  the  obscure 
reasonings  of  philosophers.  We  but  open  our  eyes, 
and  discerning,  wheresoever  we  turn  them,  the 
traces  of  a  wise  Creator,  we  see  and  acknowledge 
his  hand.  The  most  superficial  view  is  sufficient 
to  impress  our  minds  with  a  sense  of  his  existence. 
The  closest  scrutiny,  by  enlarging  our  acquaintance 
with  the  innumerable  final  causes  that  are  found  in 
the  works  of  God,  strengthens  this  impression,  and 
confirms  our  first  conclusions.  The  more  that  we 
know  of  these  works,  we  are  the  more  sensible  that 
in  nature  there  is  not  only  an  exertion  of  power,  but 
an  adjustment  of  means  to  an  end,  which  is  what 
we  call  wisdom  ;  and  an  adjustment  of  means  to  the 
end  of  distributing  happiness  to  all  the  creatures, 
which  is  the  highest  conception  that  we  can  form  of 
goodness. 

A  foundation  so  deeply  laid  in  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind  for  the  belief  of  a  Deity  has  pro- 
duced an  acknowledgment  of  his  being,  almost  uni- 
versal. The  idea  of  God,  found  amongst  all  nations 
civilized  in  the  smallest  degree,  is  such  that  by  the 
slightest  use  of  our  faculties  we  must  acquire  it. 
And  accordingly,  the  few  nations  who  are  said  to 
have  no  notion  of  God  are  in  a  state  so  barbarous 
that  they  seem  to  have  lost  the  perceptions  and  sen- 
timents of  men. 

The  Atheist  allows  it  to  be  necessary  that  some- 
thing should  have  existed  of  itself  from  eternity. 
But  he  is  accustomed  to  maintain  that  matter  in  mo- 
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tion  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all  those  appearances 
from  which  we  infer  the  being  of  God.  The  absur- 
dities of  this  hypothesis  have  been  ably  exposed. 
He  supposes  that  matter  is  self-existent,  although  it 
has  marks  of  dependence  and  imperfection  inconsist- 
ent with  that  attribute.  He  supposes  that  matter 
has  from  eternity  been  in  motion,  that  is,  that  mo- 
tion is  an  essential  quality  of  matter,  although  we 
cannot  conceive  of  motion  as  any  other  than  an  ac- 
cidental property  of  matter,  impressed  by  some  cause, 
and  determined  in  its  direction  by  foreign  impulses. 
He  supposes  that  all  the  appearances  of  uniformity 
and  design  which  surround  him  can  proceed  from 
irregular  undirected  movements.  And  he  supposes 
lastly,  that  although  there  is  not  a  plant  which  does 
not  spring  from  its  seed,  nor  an  insect  which  is  not 
propagated  by  its  kind,  yet  matter  in  motion  can 
produce  life  and  intelligence,  properties  repugnant 
in  the  highest  degree  to  all  the  known  properties  of 
matter. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  is  possible  by  reasoning  to  de- 
monstrate that  these  suppositions  are  false ;  and  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  wise  to  make  the  attempt.  The 
belief  of  the  being  of  God  rests  upon  a  sure  founda- 
tion, upon  the  foundation  on  which  He  himself  has 
rested  it,  if  all  the  suppositions  by  which  some  men 
have  tried  to  set  it  aside  contradict  the  natural  per- 
ceptions of  the  human  mind.  These  are  the  language 
in  which  God  speaks  to  his  creatures,  a  language 
which  is  heard  through  all  the  earth ;  and  the  words 
of  which  are  understood  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
By  listening  to  that  language,  we  learn  from  the  va- 
rious yet  uniform  phenomena  of  nature,  that  there 
is  a  wise  Creator :  we  arc   taught  by  the  imperfcc- 
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tion  and  dependence  of  the  soul,  that  it  owes  its  be- 
ing to  some  original  cause ;  and  in  its  extensive  fa- 
culties, its  liberty,  and  power  of  self-motion,  we  dis- 
cern that  cause  to  be  essentially  different  from  mat- 
ter. The  voice  of  nature  thus  proclaims  to  the 
children  of  men  the  existence  of  one  supreme  intel- 
ligent Being,  and  calls  them  with  reverence  to  adore 
the  Father  of  their  spirits. 

The  other  great  doctrine  which  I  assume  as  the 
ground-work  of  every  religious  system,  is  thus  ex- 
pressed by  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  :  "  God  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  seek  Him  ;"  in  other  words, 
the  government  of  God  is  a  moral  government. 

We  are  here  confined  to  an  inconsiderable  spot  in 
the  creation,  and  we  are  permitted  to  behold  but  a 
small  part  of  the  operations  of  Providence.  It  be- 
comes us  therefore  to  proceed  in  our  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  Divine  Government  with  much  humili- 
ty :  but  it  does  not  become  us  to  desist.  The  cha- 
racter and  the  laws  of  that  government  under  which 
we  acknowledge  that  we  live,  are  matters  to  us  of 
the  last  importance  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  thankfully  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  light  which  we  enjoy.  The 
constitution  of  human  nature  and  the  state  of  the 
world  are  the  only  two  subjects  within  the  sj^here 
of  our  observations,  from  which  unassisted  reason 
can  discover  the  character  of  the  divine  government. 

When  we  attend  to  the  constitution  of  human  na- 
ture, the  three  following  particulars  occiu*  as  traces 
of  a  moral  government. 

1.  The  distribution  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  the 
mind  of  man  is  a  moral  distribution.  Those  affec- 
tions and  that  conduct  which  we  denominate  virtu- 
ous are  attended  with  immediate   pleasure ;  the  op- 
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posite  affections  and  conduct  with  immediate  pain. 
The  man  who  acts  under  the  influence  of  benevo- 
lence, gratitude,  a  regard  to  justice  and  truth,  is  in 
a  state  of  enjoyment.  The  heart  which  is  actuated 
by  resentment  or  malice  is  a  stranger  to  joy.  Here 
is  a  striking  fact  of  a  very  general  kind  furnishing 
very  numerous  specimens  of  a  moral  government. 

2.  There  is  a  faculty  in  the  human  mind  which 
approves  of  virtue,  and  condemns  vice.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  righteousness  is  prudent  because 
it  is  attended  with  pleasure  ;  that  wickedness  is  fool- 
ish because  it  is  attended  with  pain.  Conscience,  in 
judging  of  them,  pronounces  the  one  to  be  right,  and 
the  other  to  be  wrong.  The  righteous,  supported  by 
that  most  delightful  of  all  sentiments,  the  sense  that 
he  is  doing  his  duty,  proceeds  with  self-approbation, 
and  reflects  upon  his  conduct  with  complacence  ;  the 
wicked  not  only  is  distracted  by  the  conflict  of  vari- 
ous wretched  passions,  but  acts  under  the  perpetual 
conviction  that  he  is  doing  what  he  ought  not  to  do. 
The  huiTy  of  business  or  the  tumult  of  passion  may, 
for  a  season,  so  far  drown  the  voice  of  conscience,  as 
to  leave  him  at  liberty  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
But  when  his  mind  is  cool,  he  perceives  that  in  fol- 
lowing blindly  the  impulse  of  appetite  he  has  acted 
beneath  the  dignity  of  his  reasonable  nature  ;  the  in- 
dulgence of  malevolent  affections  is  punished  by  the 
sentiment  of  remorse ;  and  he  despises  himself  for 
every  act  of  baseness. 

3.  Conscience,  anticipating  the  future  consequences 
of  human  actions,  forebodes  that  it  shall  be  well  with 
the  righteous,  and  ill  with  the  wicked.  The  righte- 
ous, although  naturally  modest  and  unassuming,  not 
only  enjoys  present  serenity,  but  looks  forward  with 
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good  hope.  The  prospect  of  future  ease  lightens 
every  burden,  and  the  view  of  distant  scenes  of  hap- 
piness and  joy  holds  up  his  head  in  the  time  of  ad- 
versity. But  every  crime  is  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  deserved  punishment.  To  the  man  who  has 
disregarded  the  admonitions  of  conscience,  she  soon 
begins  to  utter  her  dreadful  presages  ;  she  lays  open 
to  his  view  the  dismal  scenes  which  lie  beyond  every 
unlawful  pursuit ;  and  sometimes  awaking  with  in- 
creased fury,  she  produces  horrors  that  constitute  a 
degree  of  wretchedness,  in  comparison  of  which  all 
the  sufferings  of  life  do  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
The  constitution  of  human  nature  being  the  work 
of  God,  the  three  particulars  which  have  been  men- 
tioned as  parts  of  that  constitution  are  parts  of  his 
government.  The  pleasure  which  accompanies  one 
set  of  affections  and  the  pain  which  accompanies  the 
opposite  afford  an  instance  in  the  government  of  God 
of  virtue  being  rewarded,  and  vice  being  punished : 
— the  faculty  which  passes  sentence  upon  human  ac- 
tions is  a  declaration  from  the  Author  of  our  nature 
of  that  conduct  which  is  agreeable  to  Him,  because 
it  is  a  rule  directing  his  creatures  to  pursue  a  certain 
conduct : — and  the  presentiment  of  the  future  con- 
sequences of  our  behaviour  is  a  declaration  from  the 
Author  of  our  nature  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
government  is  to  proceed  with  regard  to  us.  The 
hopes  and  fears  natural  to  the  human  mind  are  the 
laiia-uaffe  in  which  God  foretells  to  man  the  events 
in  which  he  is  deeply  interested.  To  suppose  that 
the  Almighty  engages  his  creatures  in  a  certain  course 
of  action  by  delusive  hopes  and  fears,  is  at  once  ab- 
surd and  impious ;  and  if  we  think  worthily  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that 
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He,  who  by  the  constitution  of  human  nature  has 
declared  his  love  of  virtue  and  his  hatred  of  vice, 
will  at  length  appear  the  righteous  Governor  of  the 
universe. 

I  mentioned  the  state  of  the  world  as  another  sub- 
ject within  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  from  which 
unassisted  reason  may  discover  the  character  of  the 
government  of  God.  And  here  also  we  may  mark 
three  traces  of  a  moral  government. 

1 .  It  occurs,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  world 
as  the  situation  in  which  creatures,  having  the  con- 
stitution which  has  been  described,  are  placed.  Act- 
ing in  the  presence  of  men,  that  is,  of  creatures  con- 
stituted as  we  ourselves  are,  and  feeling  a  connection 
with  them  in  all  the  occupations  of  life,  Ave  experi- 
ence, in  the  sentiments  of  those  around  us,  a  farther 
reward  and  punishment  than  that  which  arises  from 
the  sense  of  our  own  minds.  The  faculty  which 
passes  sentence  upon  a  man's  own  actions,  when  car- 
ried forth  to  the  actions  of  others  becomes  a  princi- 
ple of  esteem  or  contempt.  The  sense  of  good  or  ill 
desert  becomes,  upon  the  review  of  the  conduct  of 
others,  applause  or  indignation.  When  it  referred 
to  a  man's  own  conduct,  it  pointed  only  at  what  was 
future.  When  it  refers  to  the  conduct  of  others  it 
becomes  an  active  principle,  and  proceeds  in  some 
measure  to  execute  the  rules  which  it  pronounces  to 
be  just. 

Hence  the  righteous  is  rewarded  by  the  sentiments 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  experiences  the  grati- 
tude of  some,  the  friendship,  at  least  the  good- will 
of  all.  The  wicked,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  stranger 
to  esteem,  and  confidence,  and  love.  His  vices  ex- 
pose him  to  censure  ;  his  deceit  renders  him  an  ob- 
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ject  of  distrust ;  his  malice  creates  him  enemies  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  and  the  degree  of  his  demerit, 
contempt  or  hatred  or  indignation  is  felt  by  every 
one  who  knows  his  character ;  and  even  when  these 
sentiments  do  not  lead  others  to  do  him  harm,  they 
weaken  or  extinguish  the  emotions  of  sympathy ;  so 
that  his  neighbours  do  not  rejoice  in  his  prosperity, 
and  hardly  weep  over  his  misfortunes. 

Thus  does  God  employ  the  general  sense  of  man- 
kind to  encourage  and  reward  the  righteous,  to  cor- 
rect and  punish  the  wicked ;  and  thus  has  he  consti- 
tuted men  in  some  sort  the  keepers  of  their  brethren, 
the  guardians  of  one  another's  virtue.  The  natural 
unperverted  sentiments  of  the  human  mind  M^th  re- 
gard to  character  and  conduct  are  upon  the  side  of 
virtue  and  against  vice  ;  and  the  course  of  the  world, 
turning  in  a  great  measure  upon  these  sentiments, 
indicates  a  moral  government. 

2.  A  second  trace  in  the  state  of  the  world,  of  the 
moral  government  of  God,  is  the  civil  government  by 
which  society  subsists. 

Those  who  are  employed  in  the  administration  of 
civil  government  are  not  supposed  to  act  immediate- 
ly from  sentiment.  It  is  expected  that  without  re- 
gard to  their  own  private  emotions  they  shall  in  every 
case  proceed  according  to  certain  known  and  estab- 
lished laws.  But  these  laws,  so  far  as  they  go,  are 
in  general  consonant  to  the  sentiments  of  the  human 
mind,  and,  like  them,  are  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
virtue.  The  happiness,  the  existence  of  human  go- 
vernment depends  upon  the  protection  and  encour- 
agement which  it  affords  to  virtue,  and  the  punish- 
ment which  it  inflicts  upon  vice.  The  govern- 
ment of  men,  therefore,  in  its  best  and  happiest  form 
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is  a  moral  government ;  and  being  a  part,  an  instru- 
ment of  tlie  government  of  God,  it  serves  to  intimate 
to  us  the  rule  according  to  which  his  Providence 
operates  through  the  general  system. 

3.  Setting  aside  all  consideration  of  the  opinions 
of  the  instrumentality  of  man,  there  appear  in  the 
world  evident  traces  of  the  moral  government  of  God. 
Many  of  the  consequences  of  men's  behaviour  happen 
without  the  intervention  of  any  agent.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  effects  which  their  way  of  life  has  upon  their 
health,  and  much  of  its  influence  upon  their  fortune 
and  situation.  Effects  of  the  same  nature  extend  to 
communities  of  men.  They  derive  strength  and  sta- 
bility from  the  truth,  moderation,  temjierance,  and 
public  spirit  of  the  members  ;  whereas  idleness,  lux- 
ury, and  turbulence,  while  they  ruin  the  private  for- 
tunes of  many  individuals,  are  hurtful  to  the  com- 
munity ;  and  the  general  depravity  of  the  members 
is  the  disease  and  weakness  of  the  state. 

These  effects  do  not  arise  from  any  civil  institu- 
tion. They  are  not  a  part  of  the  political  regulations 
which  are  made  with  different  degrees  of  wisdom  in 
different  states ;  but  they  may  be  observed  in  all 
countries.  They  are  part  of  what  we  commonly  call 
the  course  of  nature  ;  that  is,  they  are  rewards  and 
punishments  ordained  by  the  Lord  of  nature,  not  af- 
fected by  the  cajDrice  of  his  subjects,  and  flowing  im- 
mediately from  the  conduct  of  men.  There  arise 
indeed,  from  the  present  situation  of  human  affairs, 
many  obstructions  to  the  full  operation  of  these  re- 
wards and  punishments.  Yet  the  degree  in  which 
they  actually  take  place  is  sufficient  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  government  of  God.  In  those  cases 
where  we  are  able  to  trace  the  causes  which  prevent 
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the  exact  distribution  of  good  and  evil,  we  perceive 
that  the  very  hindrances  are  wisely  adapted  to  a  pre- 
sent state.  Even  where  we  do  not  discern  the  rea- 
sons of  their  existence,  we  clearly  perceive  that  these 
hindrances  are  accidental ;  that  virtue,  benign  and 
salutary  in  its  influences,  tends  to  produce  happiness, 
pure  and  unmixed  ;  that  vice,  in  its  nature  mischiev- 
ous tends  to  confusion  and  misery ;  and  we  cannot 
avoid  considering  these  tendencies  as  the  voice  of 
Him,  who  hath  established  the  order  of  nature,  de- 
claring to  those  who  observe  and  understand  them, 
the  future  condition  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

And  thus  in  the  world,  we  behold  upon  every  hand 
of  us  openings  of  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  cor- 
responding to  what  we  formerly  traced  in  the  consti- 
tution of  human  nature.  By  that  constitution,  while 
reward  is  provided  for  virtue  and  punishment  for 
Aice,  there  arise  in  our  breasts  the  forebodings  of  a 
higher  reward  and  a  higher  punishment.  So  in  the 
world,  while  there  are  manifold  instances  of  a  righte- 
ous distribution  of  good  and  evil,  there  is  a  tendency 
towards  the  completion  of  a  scheme  which  is  here 
but  begun. 

This  view  of  the  government  of  God,  which  we 
have  collected  from  the  constitution  of  human  nature 
and  the  state  of  the  world,  is  brought  to  light  by  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  language  of  God  in 
his  works  leads  us  to  his  word  in  the  Gospel.  All 
our  disquisitions  concerning  the  nature  of  his  govern- 
ment only  prepare  us  for  receiving  those  gracious 
discoveries,  which,  confirming  every  conclusion  of 
right  reason,  resolving  every  doubt,  and  enlarging 
the  imperfect  views  which  belong  to  this  the  begin- 
ning of  our  existence,  bring  us  perfect  assurance,  that, 
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in  the  course  of  the  Divine  government,  unlimited 
in  extent,  in  duration,  and  in  power,  every  hindrance 
shall  be  removed,  the  natural  consequences  of  action 
shall  be  allowed  to  operate,  virtue  shall  be  happy, 
and  vice  shall  be  miserable. 

Abernetliy  on  the  Attributes. 

Cudworth's  Intellectual  System  ;  a  magazine  of  learning,  where 
all  the  different  schemes  of  Atheism  are  combated  with  pro- 
found erudition  and  close  argument. 

Boyle's  Lectures  ;  a  collection  of  the  ablest  defences  of  the  great 
truths  of  religion  that  are  to  be  found  in  any  language.  Hav- 
ing been  composed  in  a  long  succession  of  years  by  men  of  dif- 
ferent talents  and  pursuits,  they  furnish  an  abundant  specimen 
of  all  the  variety  of  argument  that  has  ever  been  adduced  upon 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

Butler's  Analogy,  the  first  chapters  of  which  should  be  particu- 
larly studied  in  relation  to  the  subjects  of  this  discourse. 

Essays  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  by  Henry  Home,  Lord 
Kaimes. 

Paley's  Natural  Theology,  the  last  and  perhaps  the  most  elabo- 
rate work  of  this  author.  He  had  here  his  pioneers  as  well  as 
his  forerunners.  But  his  inimitable  skill  in  arranging  and  con- 
densing his  matter,  his  peculiar  turn  for  what  may  be  called 
"  animal  mechanics,"  the  aptness  and  the  wit  of  his  illustra- 
tions, and  occasionally  the  warmth  and  the  solemnity  of  his  de- 
votion, which,  by  a  happy  and  becoming  process,  was  rendered 
more  animated  as  he  drew  nearer  to  the  close  of  life,  stamp  on 
this  work  a  character  more  valuable  than  originality. 
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CHAP.  I. 


COLLATERAL  EVIDENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  FROM 
HISTORY. 

The  ground-work  which  I  suppose  to  be  laid  in 
an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  is 
a  belief  of  the  two  great  doctrines  of  natural  religion, 
that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  thein  that 
seek  him.  You  consider  man  as  led  by  the  princi- 
ples of  his  nature  to  believe  that  the  universe  is  the 
work  of  an  intelligent  Being,  although  wandering 
very  much  in  his  apprehensions  of  that  Being :  you 
consider  him  as  feeling  that  the  government  of  the 
Creator  of  the  world  is  a  righteous  government,  al- 
though conscious  that  he  often  transgresses  the  law 
of  his  Maker,  and  very  uncertain  as  to  the  method  in 
which  the  sanctions  of  that  law  are  to  operate  with 
regard  to  him  :  and  you  propose  to  examine  whether 
to  man,  in  these  circumstances,  there  was  given  an 
extraordinary  revelation  by  the  preaching  of  the  Son 
of  God,  or  whether  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles 
were  men  who  spoke  and  wrote  according  to  their 
own  measure  of  knowledge,  and  who,  when  they  call- 
ed themselves  the  messengers  of  God,  assumed  a  cha- 
racter which  did  not  belong  to  them.  It  is  manifest 
at  first  sight,  that  such  a  revelation  is  extremely  de- 
sirable to  man  ;  and  a  closer  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject may  show  it  to  be  desirable  in  such  a  degree,  so 
necessary  to  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  man, 
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as  to  create  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  proofs 
that  the  Father  of  the  human  race  has  been  pleased 
to  grant  it.  But  the  necessity  of  revelation  is  a  sub- 
ject upon  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  better  not  to 
enter  at  the  outset :  because,  if  the  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity  be  defective,  the  presumption  arising 
from  this  necessity  will  not  be  sufficient  to  help  them 
out ;  and  if  they  be  clear  and  conclusive,  the  neces- 
sity of  revelation  will  be  more  manifest  after  you 
proceed  to  examine  its  nature  and  its  effects. 

The  truth  of  Christianity  turns  upon  a  question 
-of  fact ;  which,  like  every  other  question  of  the  same 
kind,  ought  to  be  judged  calmly  and  impartially — 
not  by  the  wishes  which  it  may  be  natural  to  form 
upon  the  subject,  but  by  the  evidence  which  is  ad- 
•duced  in  support  of  the  fact.  We  allow  the  great 
body  of  the  people  to  retain  all  the  early  prejudices 
which  they  happily  acquire  on  the  side  of  Christi- 
anity. We  allow  its  full  weight  to  every  considera- 
tion which  is  level  to  their  capacity,  and  which  cor- 
responds to  their  habits ;  because,  what  we  wish  to 
impress  upon  them  is  a  practical  belief  of  the  truth 
of  religion  :  and  this  practical  belief  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  direct  their  conduct  and  to  establish  their 
hope,  although  it  be  not  grounded  upon  critical  in- 
quiries and  logical  deductions.  But  it  is  expected 
that  the  teachers  of  religion  should  be  able  to  defend 
the  citadel  in  Avliich  they  are  placed,  against  the  at- 
tack of  every  enemy,  and  that  they  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  quarters  which  are  most  likely  to 
be  attacked,  with  the  nature  of  the  blow  that  is  to 
be  aimed,  and  the  most  successful  method  of  ward- 
ing it  off.  With  them,  therefore,  belief  ought  to  be 
not  merely  the  result  of  early  habit,  but  a  convict 
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tion  founded  upon  a  close  examination  of  evidence  ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  inquiry,  they  ought  to 
take  the  fair  and  safe  method  of  arriving  at  the 
truth,  by  bringing  to  the  search  after  it,  a  mind  un- 
embarrassed with  any  prepossession. 

A  person  who,  in  this  state  of  mind,  begins  to  ex- 
amine the  question  of  fact  upon  which  the  deistical 
controversy  turns,  will  be  struck  with  that  support 
which  the  truth  of  Christianity  receives  from  the 
whole  train  of  history  for  more  than  1700  years. 
The  impartial  historians  of  those  times,  Suetonius, 
Tacitus,  and  Pliny,  in  passages  *  which  have  been 
often  quoted  and  commented  upon,  and  the  exact 
amount  of  which  every  student  of  divinity  ought  to 
know,  concur  with  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian, 
the  learned,  inveterate,  and  inquisitive  adversaries 
of  the  Christian  faith,  in  establishing  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt  the  following  leading  facts  ; — 
that  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  put 
to  death  ;  that  this  man  during  his  life  founded, 
and  his  followers  after  liis  death  supported  a  sect, 
upon  the  reputation  of  performing  miracles  ;  and 
that  this  sect  spread  quickly,  and  became  very  nu- 
merous in  different  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  A 
succession  of  Christian  writers  is  extant,  some  of 
whom  lived  near  enough  the  event  to  be  witnesses 
of  it,  and  all  of  whom  published  books,  which  must 
have  appeared  absurd  to  their  contemj)oraries,  if  the 
facts  upon  which  these  books  proceeded  had  then 
been  known  to  be  false.  A  chain  of  tradition  can 
be  shown  by  which  the  principal  facts  were  trans- 
mitted in  the  Christian  church.     The  existence  of 

*  Sueton.  Claud,  cap.  25.     Sucton.  Nero.  cap.  l6.    Tacit.  Ann. 
1.  XV.  44.     Plin.  1.  X.  ep.  97- 
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our  religion  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  and  place 
to  which  the  beginning  of  it  is  referred  ;  and  since 
that  time,  by  the  institution  of  a  Gospel  ministry, 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  by  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  there  have  continued, 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  standing  memorials  of 
the  preaching,  the  death,  and  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus. 

I  begin  with  mentioning  these  things,  because 
every  literary  man  will  perceive  the  advantage  of 
taking  possession  of  this  strong  ground.  By  plac- 
ing his  foot  here  he  is  furnished  with  a  kind  of  ex- 
trinsical evidence,  the  force  of  which  none  will  de- 
ny, which  cannot  be  said  to  create  any  unreasonable 
prepossession,  and  yet  which  prepares  the  mind  for 
the  less  remote  proofs  of  a  Divine  revelation. 

Grotius  de  Veritate  Rel.  Chris. 

Macknight  on  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History. 

Addison's  Evidences. 

Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History. 
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CHAP.  11. 


AUTHENTICITY  AND  GENUINENESS  OF  THE  BOOKS" 
OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  whole  of  that  revelation  which  is  peculiar 
to  Christians  is  contained  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
before  we  begin  to  judge  of  the  divine  mission  or  in- 
spiration of  the  persons  to  whom  these  books  are 
ascribed,  we  ought  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  books 
themselves  are  authentic  and  genuine.  For  even 
although  the  apostles  of  Jesus  did  really  receive  a 
commission  from  the  Son  of  God,  yet  if  the  books 
which  bear  their  names  were  not  written  by  them, 
or  if  they  have  been  corrupted  as  to  their  substance 
and  import  since  they  were  written,  that  is,  if  the 
books  are  not  both  authentic  and  genuine,  we  may 
be  very  much  misled  by  trusting  to  them  notwith- 
standing the  divine  mission  of  their  supposed  au- 
thors. I  oppose  the  word  authentic  to  supposititious; 
the  word  genuine  to  vitiated  ;  I  call  a  book  authen- 
tic which  was  truly  the  work  of  the  person  whose 
name  it  bears  ;  I  call  a  book  genuine  which  remains 
in  all  material  points  the  same  as  when  it  proceeded 
from  the  author.  Upon  these  two  points,  the  au- 
thenticity and  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  I  am  at  present  to  fix  your  attention. 
Both  the  subjects  open  a  wide  field,  and  have  receiv- 
ed much  discussion.  All  that  I  can  do  is,  to  mark 
to  you  the  leading  circumstances  which  have  been 
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discussed,  and  with  regard  to  wliich  it  becomes  you 
to  inform  and  satisfy  your  minds. 

1.  The  canon  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  col* 
lection  of  books  written  by  apostles,  or  by  persons 
under  their  direction,  and  received  by  Christians  as 
of  divine  authority.  This  canon  was  not  formed  by 
any  General  Council,  who  claimed  a  power  of  decid- 
ing in  this  matter  for  the  Christian  Church  ;  but  it 
continued  to  grow  during  all  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
and  it  received  frequent  accessions,  as  the  different 
books  came  to  be  generally  recognised.  It  was 
many  years  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  before  any 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written. 
The  apostles  were  at  first  entirely  occupied  with  the 
labours  and  perils  which  they  encountered  in  exe- 
cuting their  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all 
nations.  They  found  neither  leisure  nor  occasion  to 
write,  till  Christian  societies  were  formed  ;  and  all 
their  writings  were  suggested  b}^  particular  circum- 
stances which  occurred  in  the  progress  of  Christiani- 
ty. Some  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Churches  Vi'ere  the 
earliest  of  their  writings.  Every  Epistle  was  re- 
ceived upon  unquestionable  evidence  by  the  Church 
to  which  it  was  sent,  and  in  whose  keeping  the  ori- 
ginal manuscript  remained.  Copies  were  circulated 
first  among  the  neighbouring  churches,  and  went  from 
them  to  Christian  societies  at  a  greater  distance,  till, 
by  degrees,  the  whole  Christian  vv^orld,  considering 
the  superscription  of  the  Epistle,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  came  to  them,  as  a  token  of  its  authentici- 
ty, and  relying  upon  the  original,  which  they  knew 
where  to  find,  gave  entire  credit  to  its  being  the 
work  of  him  whose  name  it  bore.  This  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  thirteen  Epistles  which  bear  the  name  of 
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the  apostle  Paul,  and  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter. 
Some  of  the  other  Epistles,  which  had  not  the  same 
particular  superscription,  were  not  so  easily  authen- 
ticated to  the  whole  Church,  and  were,  upon  that 
account,  longer  of  being  admitted  into  the  canon. 

The  Gospels  were  written  by  different  persons, 
for  different  purposes  ;  and  those  Christian  societies 
upon  whose  account  they  were  originally  composed, 
communicated  them  to  others.  The  book  of  Acts 
went  along  with  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  as  a  second 
part  composed  by  the  same  author.  The  four  Gos- 
pels, the  book  of  Acts,  and  the  fourteen  epistles 
which  I  mentioned,  very  early  after  their  publica- 
tion, were  known  and  received  by  the  followers  of 
Jesus  in  every  part  of  the  world.  References  are 
made  to  them  by  the  first  Christian  writers ;  and 
they  have  been  handed  down,  by  an  uninterrupted 
tradition,  from  the  days  in  which  they  appeared,  to 
our  time.  Polycarp  was  the  disciple  of  the  Apostle 
John ;  Irenseus  was  the  disciple  of  Polycarp  ;  and 
of  the  works  of  Irenaeus  a  great  part  is  extant,  in 
which  he  quotes  most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  mentions  the  number  of  the  Gospels, 
and  the  names  of  many  of  the  Epistles.  Origen  in 
the  third  century,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the 
fourth,  give  us,  in  their  voluminous  works,  cata- 
logues of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  which 
coincide  with  ours,  relate  fully  the  -history  of  the 
authors  of  the  several  books,  with  the  occasion  ujjon 
which  they  wrote,  and  make  large  quotations  from 
them.  In  the  course  of  the  first  four  centuries,  the 
greater  part  of  the  New  Testament  was  transcribed 
in  the  writings  of  the  Christians,  and  many  parti- 
cular passages  were  quoted  and  referred  to  by  Cel- 
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sus  and  Julian,  in  their  attacks  upon  Christianity. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Church,  throughout  the 
whole  Christian  world,  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  publicly  read  and  explained  to  the  people 
in  their  assemblies  for  divine  worship  ;  and  they 
were  continually  appealed  to  by  Christian  writers  as 
the  standard  of  faith,  and  the  supreme  judge  in  con- 
troversy. The  Christian  world  was  very  far  from 
being  prone  to  receive  every  book  which  claimed  in- 
spiration. Although  many  were  circulated  under 
respectable  names,  none  were  ever  admitted  by  the 
whole  Church,  or  quoted  by  Christian  writers  as  of 
divine  authority,  except  those  which  we  now  re- 
ceive. And  it  was  very  long  before  some  of  them 
were  universally  acknowledged.  When  you  come  to 
examine  the  subject  particularly,  you  will  find  that 
we  stand  upon  ground  which  we  are  fully  able  to 
defend,  when  we  admit  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  smaller  Epistles,  and  the  book  of  Revelation,  as 
of  equal  authority  with  any  other  part  of  the  New 
Testament.  At  the  same  time,  the  hesitation  which, 
for  several  ages,  was  entertained  in  some  places  of 
the  Christian  world  with  regard  to  these  books,  is 
satisfying  to  a  candid  mind,  because  this  hesitation 
is  of  itself  a  strong  presumption,  that  the  universal 
and  cordial  reception  which  was  given  to  all  the  o- 
ther  books  of  the  New  Testament,  proceeded  uj^on 
clear  incontestable  evidence  of  their  authenticity. 

If,  then,  we  readily  receive,  upon  the  authority  of 
tradition,  the  History  of  Thucydides,  the  Orations 
of  Cicero,  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  as  really  the  com- 
position of  these  immortal  authors,  we  have  much 
more  reason  to  give  credit  to  the  explicit  testimony 
which  the  judgment  of  contemporaries,  and  the  ac- 
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knowledgment  of  succeeding  ages,  have  borne  to  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is  not  any- 
ancient  book  with  regard  to  which  the  external  evi- 
dence of  authenticity  is  so  full  and  so  various :  and 
this  variety  of  external  evidence  is  confirmed  to  eve- 
ry person  who  is  capable  of  judging,  by  the  most 
striking  internal  marks  of  authenticity, — by  num- 
berless instances  of  agreement  with  the  history  of 
those  times,  which  are  most  satisfying  when  they  ap- 
pear to  be  most  trivial,  because  they  form  altogether 
a  continued  coincidence  in  points  where  it  could  not 
well  have  been  studied  ;  a  coincidence  which,  the 
more  that  any  one  is  versant  in  the  manners,  the 
geography,  and  the  constitution  of  ancient  times,  will 
bring  the  more  entire  conviction  to  his  mind,  that 
these  books  must  have  been  written  by  persons  liv- 
ing in  the  very  country,  and  at  the  very  period  to 
which  we  refer  those  who  are  accounted  the  authors 
of  them.  Undesigned  coincidences  between  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles  are  pointed  out  with  admirable  taste 
and  judgment  in  Paley's  Horse  Paulinas,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  cogent  and  convincing  specimen  of 
moral  argumentation  in  the  world  ;  and  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Evidences  of  Christianity, — which  are 
professedly  a  compilation,  but  so  condensed  and  com- 
pacted, so  illuminated  and  enforced,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  matchless  powers  of  the  com- 
piler's genius  in  turning  the  patient  drudgery  of 
Lardner  to  such  account, — the  authenticity  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  is  established. 

2.  Having  ascertained  to  your  own  satisfaction  the 
authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  you 
will  next  proceed  to  inquire  whether  they  are  ge- 
nuine, that  is,  uncorrupted.     For  even  altliough  they 
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proceeded  at  first  from  the  apostles  or  evangelists 
whose  names  they  bear,  they  may  have  been  so  al- 
tered since  that  time  as  to  convey  to  us  very  false 
information  with  regard  to  their  original  contents. 
It  does  not  become  you  to  rest  in  the  presumption 
that  the  providence  of  God,  if  it  gave  a  revelation, 
would  certainly  guard  so  precious  a  gift,  and  trans- 
mit entire  through  all  ages  "  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints."  *  The  analogy  of  nature  does  not  sup- 
port this  presumption;  for  the  best  blessings  of  heaven 
are  abused  by  the  vices  or  the  negligence  of  those  upon 
whom  tliey  are  bestowed  ;  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions often  suffer  in  their  domestic,  political,  and  re- 
ligious interests,  by  abuses  of  which  their  j^redeces- 
sors  were  guilty.  It  becomes  a  divine  to  know, 
that  the  manuscripts  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  were  originally  deposited  with  the 
Christian  societies,  no  longer  exist ;  that  there  have 
been  the  same  ignorance,  haste,  and  inaccuracy  in 
transcribing  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  as  in  tran- 
scribing all  other  books  ;  and  that  the  various  read- 
ings arising  from  these  or  other  sources  were  very 
early  observed.  Origen  speaks  of  them  in  the  third 
century.  They  multiplied  exceedingly,  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  after  his  time, 
when  the  copies  of  the  original  MSS.  became  more 
numerous  and  more  widely  diffused ;  so  that  Mill, 
in  his  splendid  and  valuable  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  has  numbered  30,000  various  readings. 

This  has  been  a  subject  of  much  declamation  and 
triumph  to  the  enemies  of  our  Christian  faith.  Shaf- 
tesbury, Bolingbroke,  Collins,  Toland,  Tindal,  and 

*  Jude  V.  3. 
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many  other  deistical  writers  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  boasted  that  Christians  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  a  sure  standard  ;  and  they  built  upon  the 
supposed  corruption  of  the  Greek  text,  an  argument 
for  the  superiority  of  the  light  of  nature  above  that 
uncertain  instruction  which  varies  continually  as  it 
passes  through  the  hands  of  men.  A  scholar  must 
be  aware  of  this  difficulty,  and  prepared  to  meet  it. 

When  you  come  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the 
30,000  various  readings,  you  will  find  that  almost 
all  of  them  are  trifling  changes  upon  letters  and  syl- 
lables, and  that  there  is  hardly  one  instance  in  which 
they  affect  the  great  doctrines  of  our  religion.  It  will 
give  you  much  satisfaction  to  observe,  that  the  dif- 
ferent sects  into  which  the  Christian  church  was  ear-^ 
ly  divided,  watched  one  another;  that  any  great  alter- 
ation of  a  book  which,  soon  after  its  being  published, 
had  been  sent  over  the  whole  world,  was  impossible  ; 
that  even  those  who  corrupted  Christianity  have 
preserved  the  Scriptures  so  entire,  as  to  transmit  a 
full  refutation  of  their  own  errors ;  and  that  from 
the  most  vitiated  copies  the  one  faith  and  hoi^e  of 
Christians  may  be  learned.  Still,  however,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  these  various  readings  should  be  correct- 
ed, and  it  is  jiroper  that  you  should  have  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  sources  from  which  the  cor- 
rection of  them  is  to  be  derived.  These  sources  are 
four.  1.  The  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  which 
abound  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  England,  and 
other  countries  of  Europe.  I  mean  MSS.  written 
long  before  printing  was  in  use,  some  of  which,  par- 
ticularly Codex  Vaticanus  and  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
are  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  first  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  era.     2.  The  ancient  versions  of 
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the  New  Testament,  which  having  been  made  in  ear- 
ly times  from  copies  much  nearer  the  original  MSS. 
than  any  that  we  have,  may  be  considered  as  in  some 
degree  vouchers  of  the  contents  of  those  MSS.  The 
most  respectable  of  the  ancient  versions  is  the  old 
Italic,  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  made 
in  the  first  century  for  the  benefit  of  those  Christians 
in  the  Roman  empire  who  understood  the  Latin  bet- 
ter than  any  other  language.  It  has,  indeed,  under- 
gone many  alterations  ;  but  so  far  as  it  can  be  re- 
covered in  its  most  ancient  form,  it  is  the  surest 
guide,  in  doubtful  places,  to  that  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal reading.  3.  A  third  source  of  correction  is 
found  in  the  numberless  quotations  from  the  New 
Testament  with  which  the  works  of  the  Christian 
fathers  and  other  early  writers  abound.  Had  they 
always  copied  exactly  from  books  lying  before  them, 
the  extent  of  their  quotations  would  have  rendered 
them  as  certain  guides  to  the  genuine  reading,  as 
they  are  unquestionable  witnesses  of  the  authentici- 
ty. But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  as  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  were  perfectly  familiar  to  them, 
they  have  often  quoted  from  memory,  and  that  being 
more  careful  to  give  the  sense  than  the  words,  they 
differ  from  one  another  in  some  trivial  respects,  when 
quoting  the  same  passage,  so  that  their  quotations 
cannot  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  ascertain  the 
original.  4.  The  last  source  of  correction  is  sound 
chastised  criticism,  which,  joining  to  the  sagacious 
use  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  versions,  and  quota- 
tions, cautious  but  skilful  conjecture,  determines 
which  of  the  various  readings  is  to  be  preferred,  up- 
on principles  so  clearly  established,  and  so  accurately 
applied,  as  to  leave  no  hesitation  in  the  mind  of  any 
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scholar.  The  canons  of  scripture  criticism  have  been 
investigated  and  digested  by  many  learned  men.  You 
will  find  collections  of  them  in  the  Prolegomena  to 
the  larger  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  They 
are  frequently  applied  by  the  later  commentators, 
and  they  are  the  introduction  to  a  kind  of  learning 
whicli,  although  it  is  apt,  when  prosecuted  too  far, 
to  lead  to  what  is  minute  and  frivolous,  yet  is  in  ma- 
ny respects  so  essential,  that  it  does  not  become  any 
one  who  professes  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  to  o- 
thers  to  be  entirely  a  stranger  to  it. 

Superficial  reasoners  may  think  it  strange  that  so 
much  discussion  should  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
true  reading  of  the  oracles  of  God  ;  and  in  their 
haste  they  may  pronounce,  that  it  would  have  been 
more  becoming  the  great  purpose  for  which  these 
oracles  were  given,  more  kind,  and  more  useful  to 
man,  that  the  originals  should  have  been  saved  from 
destruction ;  and  that,  if  the  great  extent  of  the 
Christian  society  rendered  it  impossible  for  every  one 
to  have  access  to  them,  the  all-ruling  providence  of 
God  should  have  preserved  everj^  copy  that  was  tak- 
en from  every  kind  of  vitiation.  They  who  thus 
judge,  forget  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  works  of 
creation,  of  the  ways  of  Providence,  or  of  the  dis- 
pensation of  grace,  in  which  the  Almighty  has  done 
precisely  that  which  we  would  have  dictated  to  him, 
had  he  admitted  us  to  be  his  counsellors,  although 
we  are  generally  able,  by  considering  what  he  has 
done,  to  discover  that  his  plan  is  more  perfect,  and 
more  universally  useful,  than  that  which  our  narrow 
views  might  have  suggested  as  best.  They  forget 
the  extent  of  the  miracle  which  they  ask,  when  they 
demand,  that  all  who  ever  were  employed  in  copy^- 
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ing  the  New  Testament  should  at  all  times  have  been 
effectually  guarded  by  the  Spirit  of  God  from  negli- 
gence, and  their  works  kept  safe  from  the  injuries 
of  time.  And  they  forget,  in  the  last  place,  that  the 
very  circumstance  to  which  they  object  has,  in  the 
wisdom  of  God,  been  highly  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  truth.  The  infidel  has  enjoyed  his  triumph,  and 
has  exposed  his  ignorance.  Men  of  erudition  have 
been  encouraged  to  apply  their  talents  to  a  subject 
which  opens  so  large  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  them. 
Their  research  and  their  discoveries  have  demonstrat- 
ed the  futility  of  the  objection,  and  have  shown  that 
the  great  body  of  the  people  in  every  country,  who 
are  incapable  of  such  research,  may  safely  rest  in  the 
Scriptures  as  they  are  ;  and  that  the  most  scrupu- 
lous critics,  by  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  correc- 
tion which  lie  open  to  them,  may  attain  nearer  to  an 
absolute  certainty  Avith  regard  to  the  true  reading  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  than  of  any  other 
ancient  book  in  any  language.  If  they  require  more, 
their  demand  is  unreasonable ;  for  the  religion  of 
Jesus  does  not  profess  to  satisfy  the  careless,  or  to 
overpower  the  obstinate,  but  rests  its  pretensions  up- 
on evidence  sufficient  to  bring  conviction  to  those 
who  with  honest  hearts  inquire  after  the  truth,  and 
are  willing  to  exercise  their  reason  in  attempting  to 
discover  it. 

Griesbach,  professor  at  Jena,  in  Saxony,  published  in  1 796  the 
first  volume  of  his  second  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
containing  the  four  Gospels  ;  and  in  1S0(),  the  second  volume, 
containing  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  materials  which  sacred  criticism  had  been  col- 
lecting from  the  time  of  the  publication  of  JNIill's  edition. 
And;,  adverting  to  all  the  manuscript  quotations  and  versions 
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which  the  research  of  a  number  of  theological  writers,  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  world,  had  brought  into  view,  he  went  far- 
ther than  the  former  editors  of  the  New  Testament  had  done. 
They  adhered  to  what  is  called  the  textus  receptus,  which  had 
been  established  in  the  Elzevir  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment in  iGS^,  which  is  very  much  the  same  with  that  of  the 
editions  of  Beza  and  Erasmus,  and  which  is  now  in  daily  use. 
They  only  collected  various  readings  from  manuscripts,  ver- 
sions, and  quotations,  introduced  them  in  a  preface  or  notes, 
and  explained  in  large  and  learned  prolegomena,  the  degree  of 
credit  that  was  due  to  them  ;  thus  furnishing  materials  for  a 
more  correct  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  unfolding  the 
principles  ujjon  which  these  materials  ought  to  be  applied.  But 
Griesbach  proceeded  himself  to  apply  the  materials,  by  intro- 
ducing emendations  into  the  text.  This  he  is  said  by  Dr.  Marsh, 
late  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  now 
Bishop  of  Peterbro',  to  have  done  with  unremitted  diligence, 
with  extreme  caution,  and  with  scrupulous  integrity.  His 
emendations  never  rest  merely  upon  conjecture,  but  always 
upon  authority  which  appeared  to  him  decisive.  They  are 
printed  in  a  smaller  character  than  the  rest  of  the  text,  or  in 
some  clear  way  distinguished  from  the  received  text ;  and 
when  he  was  in  any  doubt,  they  are  not  introduced,  but  remain 
in  the  notes  or  margin.  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  saying,  that 
in  as  far  as  I  have  examined  Griesbach's  New  Testament,  it 
does  not  appear  to  differ  in  any  material  respect  from  the  re- 
ceived text ;  so  that  all  the  industry  and  erudition  of  this  la- 
borious and  accurate  editor  serve  to  establish  this  most  com- 
fortable doctrine,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  ge- 
nuine. Dr.  Marsh  says,  that  Griesbach's  edition  is  so  correct, 
and  the  prolegomena,  or  critical  apparatus  annexed  to  it,  so  full 
and  learned,  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  a  different  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Testament  during  the  life  of  the  youngest  of 
us.  I  quote  Dr.  Marsh,  because  in  that  portion  of  his  lectures 
which  has  been  published,  he  gives  the  most  minute  and  ample 
information  concerning  all  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. He  mentions  repeatedly,  with  due  honour.  Dr.  Gerard's 
Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  to  which  I  refer  you. 

JNIarsh's  Lectures,  and  his  translations  of  Michaelis's  Introduc- 
tions. 

Mackniglit's  Preliminary  Discourses  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistles. 
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Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  and  Supplement  to 

it. 
Leiand. 
Jortin. 

Hartley  in  vol.  5th  of  Watson's  Theological  Tracts. 
Prettyman's  Institutes. 
Paley's  Horae  Paulinae,  and  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
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INTERNAL  EVIDENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  leading;  characteristical  assertion  in  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  is,  that  they  contain  a  di- 
vine revelation.  Jesus  said,  "  My  doctrine  is  not 
mine,  but  his  that  sent  me  ;"*  and  when  he  gave  his 
apostles  a  commission  to  preach  his  gospel,  he  used 
these  words,  "  As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so 
send  I  you."f  "  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me  ; 
and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  him  that  sent 
me.":}:  This  is  the  highest  claim  which  any  mortal 
can  advance.  It  holds  forth  the  man  who  makes  it 
under  the  most  dignified  character  ;  and,  if  it  be  well 
founded,  it  involves  consequences  the  most  interest- 
ing to  those  who  hear  him.  Such  a  claim  is  not  to 
be  carelessly  admitted.  The  grounds  upon  which  it 
rests  ought  to  be  closely  scrutinized  ;  and  reason 
cannot  have  a  more  important  or  honourable  office 
than  in  trying  its  pretensions  by  a  fair  standard. 

As  every  circumstance  respecting  those  who  ad- 
vanced such  a  claim  merits  attention,  the  first  thing 
which  presents  itself  to  a  rational  inquirer,  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  claim  is  made,  and  the  state  of 
mind  which  those  who  make  it  discover  in  their  con- 
duct, in  the  general  style  of  their  writings,  or  in  par- 

*  John  vii.  16'.  t  John  xx.  21.  +  Luke  x.  1 6. 
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ticular  expressions.  Now,  if  you  set  yourselves  to 
collect  all  the  characters  of  enthusiasm,  either  from 
the  writings  of  those  profound  moralists  who  have 
analysed  and  discriminated  the  various  features  of 
the  human  mind,  or  from  the  behaviour  of  those 
who,  in  different  ages,  have  mistaken  the  fancies  of 
a  distempered  brain  for  the  insj^iration  of  heaven, 
you  will  find  the  most  marked  opposition  between 
these  characters  and  the  appearance  which  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  present.  Instead  of  the  ge- 
neral, indistinct,  inconsistent  ravings  of  enthusiasm, 
you  find  in  these  writings  discourses  full  of  sound 
sense  and  manly  eloquence,  connected  reasonings, 
apposite  illustrations,  a  multitude  of  particular  facts, 
a  continual  reference  to  common  life,  and  the  same 
useful  instructive  views  preserved  throughout.  In- 
stead of  the  gloom  of  enthusiasm,  you  find  a  spirit  of 
cheerfulness,  a  disposition  to  associate,  an  accommo- 
dation to  prejudices  and  opinions.  Instead  of  credu- 
lity and  vehement  passion,  you  observe  in  the  writ- 
ers of  these  books  a  slowness  of  heart  to  believe,  a 
hesitation  in  the  midst  of  evidence,  perfect  possession 
of  their  faculties,  with  calm  sedate  manners.  Instead 
of  the  self-conceit,  the  turgid  insolent  tone  of  enthu- 
siasm, you  find  in  them  a  reserve,  a  modesty,  a  sim- 
plicity of  expression,  a  disparagement  of  their  own 
peculiar  gifts,  and  a  constant  endeavour  to  magnify, 
in  the  eyes  of  their  followers,  those  virtues  in  which 
they  themselves  did  not  pretend  to  have  any  pre- 
eminence. The  claim  which  they  advance  sits  so 
easy  and  natural  upon  them,  that  the  most  critical 
eye  cannot  discern  any  trace  of  that  kind  of  delusion 
which  has  often  been  exposed  to  public  view  ;  and 
they  are  so  unlike  any  enthusiasts  whom  the  world 
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ever  saw,  that,  as  far  as  outward  appearances  are  to 
be  trusted,  tliey  "  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  so- 
berness." * 

But  you  will  not  trust  to  appearances.  It  becomes 
you  to  examine  the  words  which  they  speak,  and  you 
are  in  possession  of  a  standard  by  which  these  words 
should  be  tried,  and  without  a  conformity  to  which 
they  cannot  be  received  as  divine.  Reason  and  con- 
science are  the  primary  revelation  which  God  made 
to  man.  We  know  assuredly  that  they  came  from 
the  Author  of  nature,  and  our  apprehensions  of  his 
perfections  must  indeed  be  very  low,  if  we  can  sup- 
pose it  possible  that  they  should  be  contradicted  by 
a  subsequent  revelation.  If  any  system,  therefore, 
which  pretends  to  come  from  God,  contain  palpable 
absurdities,  or  if  it  enjoin  actions  repugnant  to  the 
moral  feelings  of  our  nature,  it  never  can  approve 
itself  to  our  understandings.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
examine  the  evidences  of  its  being  divine,  because  no 
evidence  can  be  so  strong  as  our  perception  of  the 
falsehood  of  that  which  is  absurd,  and  of  the  incon- 
sistency between  the  will  of  God  and  that  which  is 
immoral.  When  I  say  that  a  divine  revelation  can- 
not contain  a  palpable  absurdity,  I  am  far  from 
meaning,  that  every  thing  contained  in  it  must  be 
plain  and  familiar,  such  as  reason  is  already  versant 
with.  The  revelation,  in  that  case,  would  be  unne- 
cessary. Neither  do  I  mean  that  every  thing  con- 
tained in  it,  although  new,  must  be  such  as  we  are 
able  fully  to  comprehend  ;  for  many  insuperable  dif- 
ficulties occur  in  the  study  of  nature.  We  have  daily 
experience,  that  our  ignorance   of  the  manner  in 

*  Acts  xxvi.  25. 
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which  a  thing  exists,  does  not  create  any  doubt  of  its 
existence  ;  and  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  we 
admit,  without  hesitation,  the  truth  of  facts  which, 
at  the  time  w^e  admit  them,  are  to  vis  unaccountable. 
The  presumption  is,  that  if  a  revelation  be  given,  it 
will  contain  more  facts  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  it  ad- 
dresses you  as  reasonable  creatures,  if  it  require  you, 
in  judging  of  the  facts  which  it  proposes  to  your  be- 
lief, to  follow  out  the  same  principles  upon  which 
you  are  accustomed  to  proceed  with  regard  to  the 
facts  which  you  see  or  hear.  If  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  be  tried  with  this  caution  by  the 
standard  of  reason,  they  will  not  be  found  to  con- 
tain any  of  that  contradiction  which  might  entitle 
you  to  reject  them  before  you  examine  their  evi- 
dence. There  are  doctrines,  to  the  full  apprehen- 
sion of  which  our  limited  faculties  are  inadequate  ; 
and  there  has  been  much  jjerplexity  and  misappre- 
hension in  the  presumptuous  attempts  to  explain 
these  doctrines.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  books 
themselves  state  the  doctrines,  cannot  appear  to  any 
philosophical  mind  to  involve  an  absurdity.  The 
system  of  religion  and  morality  which  they  deliver 
is  every  way  worthy  of  God.  It  corresponds  to  all 
the  discoveries  which  the  most  enlightened  reason 
has  made  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  the  will  of 
God  ;  and  it  comprehends  all  the  duties  which  are 
dictated  by  conscience  or  clearly  suggested  by  the 
love  of  order.  The  few  objections  whicli  have  been 
made  to  the  morality  of  the  gospel,  as  being  defec- 
tive in  some  points,  by  not  enjoining  patriotism  or 
friendship,  or  too  rigorous  in  others,  admit  of  so 
clear  and  so  easy  a  solution,  that  nothing  but  the 
desire  of  finding  fault,  joined  to  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
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covering  any  exceptionable  circumstance,  could  have 
drawn  remarks  so  frivolous  from  the  authors  in 
whose  works  they  appear. 

You  may,  then,  without  much  trouble,  satisfy 
yourselves  that  neither  the  manner  in  which  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  advance  their  claim, 
nor  the  contents  of  their  books,  afford  any  reason 
for  rejecting  that  claim  instantly,  without  examining 
the  evidence.  I  do  not  say  that  this  affords  any 
proof  of  a  divine  revelation  ;  for  a  system  may  be 
rational  and  moral  without  being  divine.  This  is 
only  a  pre-requisite,  which  every  person  to  whom  a 
system  is  proposed  under  that  character  has  a  title 
to  demand.  But  we  state  the  matter  very  imper- 
fectly when  we  say,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
manner  or  the  contents  of  these  books  which  de- 
serves an  immediate  rejection.  A  closer  attention 
to  the  subject  not  only  renders  it  clear  that  they 
may  come  from  God,  but  suggests  many  strong  pre- 
sumptions that  they  cannot  be  the  work  of  men. 
These  presumptions  make  up  what  is  called  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  Christianity. 

The  Jlrst  branch  of  this  internal  evidence  is  the 
manifest  superiority  of  that  system  of  religion  and 
morality  \v  hich  is  contained  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  above  any  that  was  ever  delivered  to  the 
world  before.  Here  a  Christian  divine  derives  a 
most  important  advantage  from  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ancient  heathen  philosojihers.  He 
ought  not  to  take  ujDon  trust  the  accounts  of  their 
discoveries  which  succeeding  writers  have  copied 
from  one  another.  But  setting  that  which  they 
taught,  over  against  the  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  writings  of  his  Apostles,  he  ought   to  see 
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with  his  own  eyes  the  force  of  that  argument  which 
arises   from   the  comparison.     Do  not  think  your- 
selves obliged  to  disparage  the  writings  of  the  hea- 
then moralists.     The  effort  which  they  made  to  raise 
their  minds   above    the    grovelling   superstition  in 
which    they  were   born   was   honourable  to  them- 
selves ;  it  was  useful  to  their  disciples,  and  it  scat- 
tered  some  rays   of  light  through   the   world.     It 
does  not  become  a  scholar,  who  is  daily  reaping  in- 
struction  and   entertainment  from  their  works,   to 
deny  them  any  part  of  that  applause  which  is  their 
due  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  Christian.     You 
may  safely  allow  that  they  were  very  much  supe- 
rior in  the  knowledge  of  religion  and  morality  to 
their  countrymen  ;  and  yet,  when  you  take  those 
philosophers    who   lived  before    the    Christian   era, 
and  •  compare  their  writings  with  the  books  of  the 
J>iew  Testament,  the  disparity  appears  most  strik- 
ing.    The  views  of  God  given  in  these  books  are 
not  only  more  sublime  than  those  which  occasional 
passages  in  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  discover, 
but  are  purified  from  the  alloy  which  abounds  in 
them,  and  are  at  once  consistent  with,  and  apposite 
to,  the  condition  of  man.     Religion  is  here  uniform- 
ly applied  to  encourage  man  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  to  support  him  under  the  trials  of  life,  and  to 
cherish  every  good  affection.     To  love  God  with  all 
our  heart,  and  strength,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  to 
love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  the  two  command- 
ments of  the  Gospel,  are  the   most  luminous   and 
comprehensive  principles  of  morality  that  ever  were 
taught.     The  particular  precepts,  which,  although 
not  systematically  deduced,  are  but  the  unfolding  of 
those  principles,  form  the  heart,  regulate  the  con- 
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duct,  descend  into  every  relation,  and  constitute  the 
most  perfect  and  refined  morality, — a  morality  not 
elevated  above  the  concerns  or  occasions  of  ordinary 
men,  but  sound  and  practical,  which  renders   the 
members  of  society  useful,  agreeable,  and  respecta- 
ble, and  at  the  same  time  carries  them  forward  by 
the  progressive  improvement  of  their  nature  to  a 
higher  state  of  being.     The  precepts  themselves  are 
short,  expressive,  and  simple,   easily  retained,  and 
easily  applied  ;  and  they  are   enforced  by  all  those 
motives  which  have  the  greatest  power  over  the  hu- 
man mind.     That  future  life,  to  which  good  men  iji 
every  age  had  looked  forward  with  an  anxious  wish, 
is  brought  to  light  in  these  books.     There  is  not  in 
them  the  conjecture,  the  hesitation,  the  embarrass- 
ment which  had  entered  into  the  language  of  the 
wisest  philosophers  upon  this  subject.     But  there  is 
an  explicit  declaration,  delivered  in  a  tone  of  autho- 
rity which  becomes  that  Being  who  can  order  the 
condition  of  his  creatures,  that   this  is  a  season  of 
trial,  that  there  will  hereafter  be  a  time  of  recom- 
pence,  and  that  the  conduct  of  men  upon  earth  is  to 
produce   everlasting  consequences    with   regard    to 
their  future  condition.     To   the  fears,   of  which  a 
being  who  is   conscious   of  repeated  transgressions 
cannot  divest  himself,  no  other  system  had  applied 
any  remedy  but  the  repetition  of  unavailing  sacri- 
fices.    These  books  alone  disclose  a  scheme  of  Pro- 
vidence adapted  to    the  condition    of   sinners,    an- 
nounced, introduced,  and  conducted  with  a  solemni- 
ty corresponding  to  its  importance,  admirably  fitted 
in  all  its  parts,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  to  revive  the 
hopes  of  the  penitent,   to   restore   the  dignity,   the 
purity,  and  happiness  of  the  intelligent  creation,  and 
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thus  to  repair  that  degeneracy  which  all  writers 
have  lamented,  of  which  every  man  has  experience, 
and  to  the  cure  of  which  all  human  means  had  prov- 
ed inadequate.  This  grand  idea,  which  is  charac- 
teristical  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  com- 
pletes their  superiority  above  every  other  system, 
and  gives  a  peculiar  kind  of  sublimity  to  both  the 
religion  and  the  morality  of  the  Gospel. 

The  second  branch  of  the  internal  evidence  of 
Christianity  arises  from  the  condition  of  those  men 
in  whose  v/ritings  this  superior  system  appears.  AVe 
can  trace  a  progress  in  ancient  philosophy ;  we  see 
the  principles  of  science  arising  out  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  men,  collected,  improved,  abused ;  and  we 
can  mark  the  effect  which  both  the  improvement  and 
the  abuse  had  in  producing  that  degree  of  perfection 
which  they  attained.  To  every  person  versant  in 
the  history  of  ancient  philosophy,  Socrates  must  ap- 
pear an  extraordinary  man.  Yet  the  eminence  of 
Socrates  forms  only  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  his 
countrymen.  His  disciples,  who  have  recorded  his 
discourses,  were  men  placed  in  a  most  favourable 
situation  for  polishing  and  enlarging  their  minds ; 
and  the  Roman  philosophers  trod  in  their  steps. 
But,  if  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  be  authentic, 
the  writers  who  have  delivered  to  us  this  superior 
system,  were  men  born  in  a  mean  condition,  without 
any  advantages  of  education,  and  with  strong  national 
prejudices,  which  the  low  habits  formed  by  their  oc- 
cupations could  not  fail  to  strengthen.  They  have 
interwoven  in  their  works  their  history  and  their 
manner  of  thinking.  The  obscurity  of  their  station 
is  vouched  by  contemporary  writers,  anJ  it  was  one 
of  the  reproaches  thrown  upon  the  Gospel  by  its  ear- 
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liest  adversaries.  Yet  the  conceptions  of  these  mean 
men  upon  the  most  important  subjects,  far  transcend 
the  continued  efforts  of  ancient  philosophy ;  and  the 
sages  of  Greece  and  Rome  appear  as  children  when 
compared  with  the  fishermen  of  Galilee.  From  men, 
whose  minds  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  sea- 
soned with  any  other  notions  of  divine  things  than 
those  which  they  derived  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  had  obscured  the  law  by  their  tradi- 
tions, and  loaded  it  with  ceremonies,  there  arose  a 
pure  and  spiritual  religion.  From  men,  educated  in 
the  narrowness  and  bigotry  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  there 
arose  a  religion  which  enjoins  universal  benevolence, 
a  scheme  for  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  forming  a  church  out  of 
all  the  nations  under  heaven.  The  divine  plan  of 
blessing  the  human  race,  in  turning  them  from  their 
iniquity,  originated  from  a  little  district, — was  adopt- 
ed, not  by  the  whole  tribe  as  a  method  of  retrieving 
their  ancient  honours,  but  by  a  few  individuals  in 
opposition  to  public  authority, — and  was  prosecuted 
with  zeal  and  activity  under  every  disadvantage  and 
discouragement.  When  his  contemporaries  heard 
Jesus  speak,  they  said,  "  Whence  hath  this  man  wis- 
dom ?  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never 
learned  ?"  *  "  When  the  Jewish  council  heard  Peter 
and  John,  they  marvelled,  because  they  knew  that 
they  were  ignorant  and  unlearned  men ;"  j-  and  to 
every  candid  inquirer,  the  superiority  of  that  system, 
and  the  magnificence  of  that  plan  contained  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  when  compared  with 
the  natural  opportunities  of  those  from  whom  they 

*  Matt.  xiii.  54.     John  vii.  15.  t  Acts  iv.  la. 
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proceeded,  must  appear  the  most  inexplicable  pheno- 
menon in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  unless  we 
admit  the  truth  of  their  claim. 

A  third  branch  of  the  internal  evidence  of  Christ- 
ianity arises  from  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
is  often  said  with  much  truth,  that  the  gospel  has 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  proposing  in  the  character 
of  its  author,  an  example  of  all  its  precepts.  That 
character  may  also  be  stated  as  one  branch  of  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  Christianity,  whether  you  consider 
Jesus  as  a  teacher,  or  as  a  man.  His  manner  of  teach- 
ing was  most  dignified  and  most  winning.  "  NeA^er 
man  spake  like  this  man."  He  taught  by  parable, 
by  action,  and  by  plain  discourse.  Out  of  familiar 
scenes,  out  of  the  objects  which  surrounded  him,  and 
the  intercourse  of  social  life,  he  extracted  the  most 
pleasing  and  useful  instruction.  He  repelled  the  at- 
tacks of  his  enemies  with  a  gentleness  which  disarm- 
ed, and  a  wisdom  which  confounded  their  malice. 
There  was  a  plainness,  yet  a  depth  in  all  his  sayings. 
He  M^as  tender,  persuasive,  or  severe,  according  to 
circumstances ;  and  the  discourse,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  dictated  to  him  merely  by  the  occasion,  is 
found  to  convey  lasting  and  valuable  counsel  to  pos- 
terity. His  character  as  a  man,  is  allowed  to  be  the 
most  perfect  which  the  world  ever  saw.  All  the 
virtues  of  which  we  can  form  a  conception,  were 
united  in  him  with  a  more  exact  harmony,  and  slioiie 
with  a  lustre  more  bright  and  more  natural,  than  in 
any  of  the  sons  of  men.  His  descending  from  the 
glories  of  heaven,  assuming  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  and  voluntarily  submitting  to  all  the  cala- 
mities which  he  endured  for  the  sake  of  men,  exhi- 
bits a  degree  of  benevolence,  of  magnanimity,  and 
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patience,  which  far  exceeds  the  conception  that  Plato 
formed  of  the  most  tried  and  perfect  virtue.     The 
majesty  of  his  divine  nature  is  blended  with  the  fel- 
low feeling  and  condescension  implied  in  his  office ; 
and  although  the  history  of  mankind  did  not  afford 
any  model  that  could  here  be  followed,  this  singular 
character  is  supported  throughout,  and  there  is  not 
any  one  of  the  words  or  actions  ascribed  to  him, 
which  does  not  appear  to  the  most  correct  taste  to 
become  the  man  Christ  Jesus.     It  is  not  possible  that 
a  manner  of  teaching,  so  infinitely  superior  to  that 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  or  that  a  character  so 
extraordinary,  so  godlike,  so  consistent,  could  have 
been  invented  by  the  fishermen  of  Galilee.     Admit 
only  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  au- 
thentic,  and   you  must  allow  that  the  authors  of 
them  drew  Jesus  Christ  from  the  life.     And  how  do 
they  draw  him  ?    Not  in  the  language  of  fiction,  with 
swoln  panegyric,  with  a  laborious  effort  to  number 
his  deeds,  and  to  record  all  his  sayings,  but  in  the 
most  natural  artless  manner.     Four  of  his  disciples, 
not  many  years  after  his  death,  when  every  circum- 
stance could  easily  be  investigated,  write  a  short  his- 
tory of  his  life.     Without  attempting  to  exhaust  the 
subject,  withou.t  studying  to  coincide  with  one  an- 
other, without  directing  your  attention  to  the  shin- 
ing parts  of  his  history,  or  marking  any  contrast  be- 
tween him  and  other  men,  they  leave  you,  from  a 
few  facts,  to  gather  the  character  of  the  man  whom 
they  had  followed.     Thus  you  learn  his  innocence 
not  from  their  protestations,  but  from  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  his  life,  from  the  declaration  of  the  judge 
who  condemned  him  ;  of  the  centurion  who  attended 
his  execution  ;  of  a  traitor,  who,  having  been  admit- 
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ted  into  his  family,  was  a  witness  of  his  most  retir- 
ed actions,  who  had  no  tie  of  affection,  of  delicacy, 
or  consistency,  to  restrain  him  from  divulging  the 
whole  truth,  and  who  might  have  pleaded  the  secret 
wickedness  of  his  master  as  an  apology  for  his  own 
baseness,  who  would  have  been  amply  repaid  for  his 
information,  and  yet  who  died  with  these  words  in 
his  mouth,  "  I  have  sinned,  in  that  I  have  betrayed 
the  innocent  blood."  *  Had  Judas  borne  no  such 
testimony,  an  appeal  to  him  was  the  most  unsafe 
method  in  which  the  writers  of  this  history  could 
attest  the  innocence  of  their  master.  But  if  the  wis- 
dom of  God  had  ordained,  that  even  in  the  family  of 
Jesus  the  wrath  of  his  enemies  should  thus  praise 
him,  it  was  most  natural  for  one  of  the  evangelists 
to  record  so  striking  a  circumstance :  and  I  mention 
it  here,  only  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  character  of  Jesus  is  drawn,  not  by  the  colouring 
of  a  skilful  pencil,  but  by  a  continual  reference  to 
facts,  which  to  impostors  are  of  difficult  invention, 
and  of  easy  detection,  but  which,  to  those  who  ex- 
hibit a  real  character,  are  the  most  natural,  the  most 
delightful,  and  the  most  effectual  method  of  making 
their  friend  known.  "  Shall  we  say,"  writes  Rous- 
seau, no  uniform  champion  for  the  cause  of  Christi- 
anity, "  shall  we  say  that  the  history  of  the  gospel 
is  invented  at  pleasure  ?  No.  It  is  not  thus  that 
men  invent.  It  would  be  more  inconceivable  that  a 
number  of  men  had  in  concert  produced  this  book 
from  their  own  imaginations,  than  it  is  that  one  man 
has  furnished  the  subject  of  it.  The  morality  of  the 
gospel,  and  its  general  tone,  were  beyond  the  con- 

*  Matt,  xxvii.  4. 
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ception  of  Jewish  authors  ;  and  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  marks  of  truth  so  palpable,  so  striking, 
and  so  perfectly  inimitable,  that  its  inventor  would 
excite  our  admiration  more  than  its  hero."  * 

K  fourth  branch  of  the  internal  evidence  of  Christ- 
ianity arises  from  the  characters  of  the  apostles  of 
Jesus  as  drawn  in  their  own  writings.  Their  con- 
dition renders  the  superiority  of  their  doctrine  inex- 
plicable, without  admitting  a  divine  revelation  :  their 
character  gives  the  highest  credibility  to  their  pre- 
tensions. We  seldom  read  the  work  of  any  person, 
without  forming  some  apprehension  of  his  character  ; 
and  if  his  work  represent  him  as  engaged  in  a  suc- 
cession of  trials,  pouring  forth  the  sentiments  of  his 
heart,  and  holding,  in  interesting  situations,  much 
intercourse  with  his  fellow  creatures,  we  contract  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  him  before  we  are  done, 
and  we  are  able  to  collect  from  numberless  circum- 
stances, whether  he  be  at  pains  to  disguise  himself 
from  us,  or  whether  he  be  really  such  a  man  as  he 
wishes  to  appear.  No  scene  ever  was  more  interest- 
ing to  the  actors,  than  that  in  which  the  writings  of 
the  apostles  of  Jesus  exhibit  them  ;  and  the  gospels 
and  epistles  taken  together,  afford  to  every  attentive 
reader  a  complete  display  of  their  character.  We 
said,  that  they  appear  from  their  writings  devoid  of 
enthusiasm,  cool  and  collected.  Yet  this  coolness  is 
removed  at  the  greatest  distance  from  every  mark  of 
imposture.  They  are  at  no  pains  to  disguise  their 
infirmities ;  all  their  prejudices  shine  through  their 
narration ;  and  they  do  not  assume  to  themselves 
any  merit  for  having  abandoned  them.  We  see  light 

*  Roussean,  Emile^  ii.  98. 
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opening  slowly  upon  their  minds,  their  hopes  disap- 
pointed, and  themselves  conducted  into  scenes  very- 
different  from  those  which  they  had  figured.  "  We 
trusted,"  said  they,  after  the  death  of  their  master, 
"  that  it  was  he  which  should  have  redeemed  Is- 
rael."* Yet  it  is  not  long  before  they  become  firm, 
and  cheerful,  and  resolute.  Not  overawed  by  the 
threatenings  of  the  magistrates,  nor  shaken  by  the 
persecutions  which  they  endured  from  their  countr}'- 
men,  they  devoted  their  lives  to  the  generous  under- 
taking of  spreading  through  the  world  the  knowledge 
of  that  religion  which  they  had  embraced.  Appear- 
ing as  the  servants  of  another,  they  disclaim  the 
honours  which  their  followers  were  disposed  to  pay 
them;  they  uniformly  inculcate  quiet  inoffensive 
manners,  and  a  submission  to  civil  authority ;  and 
labouring  with  their  hands  for  the  supply  of  their 
necessities,  they  stand  forth  as  jiatterns  of  humility 
and  self-denial.  The  churches  to  which  they  write, 
are  the  witnesses  to  posterity  of  their  holy,  unblame- 
able  conduct;  their  sincerity  and  zeal  breathe  through 
all  their  epistles  ;  and,  when  you  read  their  writings, 
you  behold  the  most  illustrious  example  of  disinter- 
ested beneficence,  that  exalted  love  of  mankind, 
which  made  them  forego  every  private  consideration, 
in  order  to  promote  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  sent.  They  had  differences 
amongst  themselves,  which  they  are  at  no  pains  to 
conceal ;  yet  they  remained  united  in  the  same  cause. 
They  had  personal  enemies  in  the  churches  which 
they  planted ;  yet  they  were  not  afraid  to  reprove, 
to  censure,  to  excommunicate  ;  and,  in  the  immediate 
prospect  of  death,  they  continued  their  labour  of 
love. 

*  Luke  xxiv.  21. 
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Such  is  the  character  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus,  as 
it  appears  in  their  authentic  writings,  not  drawn  by 
themselves,  but  collected  from  the  facts  which  they 
relate,  and  the  letters  which  they  address  to  those 
who  knew  them.  It  is  a  character  so  far  raised 
above  the  ordinary  exertions  of  mortals,  and  so  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  the  Jewish  spirit,  that  we  na- 
turally search  for  some  divine  cause  of  its  being 
formed.  We  are  led  to  consider  its  existence  as  a 
pledge  of  the  truth  of  that  high  claim  which  such 
men  appear  not  unworthy  to  make ;  and  this  assur- 
ance of  their  veracity  which  we  derive  from  their 
conduct,  disposes  our  minds  to  attend  to  that  exter- 
nal evidence  which  they  offer  to  adduce. 

I  have  thus  stated  what  appear  to  me  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity. 
I  have  not  mentioned  the  style  or  composition  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  because  although  I 
am  of  opinion  that  there  are  in  them  instances  of 
sublimity,  of  tenderness,  and  of  manly  eloquence, 
which  are  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  human  compo- 
sition, and  although  the  mixture  of  dignity  and  sim- 
plicity which  characterizes  these  books  is  most  wor- 
thy of  the  author  and  the  subject  of  them,  yet  this 
is  a  matter  of  taste,  a  kind  of  sentimental  proof  which 
will  not  reach  the  understandings  of  all,  and  where 
an  affirmation  may  be  answered  by  a  denial.  The 
only  evidence  which  Mahomet  adduced  for  his  divine 
mission,  was  the  inimitable  excellence  of  his  Koran. 
Produce  me,  said  he,  a  single  chapter  equal  to  tliis 
book,  and  I  renounce  my  claim.  We  are  not  driven 
to  this  necessity  ;  and  therefore,  although  every  per- 
son of  true  taste  reads  with  the  highest  admiration 
many  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  altliough  every 
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divine  ought  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  sacred  clas- 
sics, and  has  often  occasion  to  illustrate  their  beau- 
ties, it  is  better  to  rest   the  evidence  of  our  religion 
upon  arguments  less  controvertible.     Neither  have 
I  mentioned   that  inward  conviction  which  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  matter,  the  grace   of  the  promises, 
and  the  awfulness  of  the  threatenings,   produce   on 
every  mind  disposed  by  the  influence  of  heaven  to 
receive  the  truth.     This  is  the  witness  of  the  Spirit, 
the  highest  and  most  satisfying  evidence  of  divine 
revelation  ;  the  gift  of  God,  for  which  we  pray,  and 
which  every  one  who  asks  with  a  good  and  honest 
heart   is  encouraged  to   expect.     But   this  witness 
within  ourselves,  although  it  removes  every  shadow 
of  doubt  from  our  own  breasts,  cannot  be  stated  to 
others.     They  are  to  be  convinced,  not  by  our  feel- 
ings but  by  their  own ;  and  the  truth  of  that  fact, 
upon  which  the  Deistical  controversy  turns,  must  be 
established  by  arguments  which  every  understand- 
ing may  apprehend,  and  with  regard  to  which  the 
experience  of  one  man  cannot  be  opposed  to  the  ex- 
perience of  another.     Of  this   kind   are   the  points 
which  I  have  stated  ;  the  superior  excellence  of  that 
system  contained  in  the  books  of  the  New    Testa- 
ment, taken   in   conjunction   with   the  condition  of 
those  whom  we  know  to  be  the  authors  of  them,  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  drawn  by  his  disciples, 
and  their  own  character  as  it  appears  from  their 
writings.     I  do  not  say  that  these  arguments  will 
have  equal   force   with  all ;  but  I  say  that  they  are 
fitted  by  their  nature  to  make  an  impression  upon 
every  understanding  which  considers  thein  with  at- 
tention and  candour.     I  allow  that  they  form  only 
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a  presumptive  evidence  for  the  high  claim  advanced 
in  these  books  ;  and  I  consider  the  external  evidence 
of  Christianity  as  absolutely  necessary  to  establish 
our  faith.  But  I  have  called  your  attention  parti- 
cularly to  the  various  branches  of  this  internal  evi- 
dence, not  only  because  the  result  of  the  four  taken 
together  appears  to  me  to  form  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption, but  also  because  they  constitute  a  princi- 
pal part  of  the  study  of  a  divine.  By  dwelling 
upon  these  branches — by  reading  with  care  the 
many  excellent  books  which  treat  of  them, — and, 
above  all,  by  searching  the  Scriptures  with  a  special 
view  to  perceive  the  force  of  this  internal  evidence, 
your  sense  of  the  excellence  of  Christianity  is  con- 
firmed ;  your  hearts  are  made  better,  and  you  ac- 
quire the  most  useful  furniture  for  those  public 
ministrations  in  which  it  will  be  more  your  business 
to  confirm  them  that  believe,  than  to  convince  the 
gainsayers.  The  several  points  which  I  have  stated 
perpetually  recur  in  our  discourses  to  the  people  ; 
our  lectures  and  our  sermons  are  full  of  them  ;  and 
therefore,  the  more  extensive  and  various  our  infor- 
mation is  with  regard  to  these  points,  and  the  deeper 
the  impression  which  the  frequent  contemplation  of 
them  has  made  upon  our  own  minds,  we  are  the  better 
able  to  magnify,  in  the  eyes  of  those  for  whose  sakes 
we  labour,  the  unsearchable  riches  of  the  Gospel,  and 
to  build  them  up  in  holiness  and  comfort  through 
faith  unto  salvation. 

Newcome  on  the  Character  of  our  Saviour. 

Leechman's  Sermons. 

Conybeare's  Answer  to  Tindal. 

Leland  on  the  Advantages  of  the  Christian  Revelation. 
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Leland's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers. 

Duchal's  Sermons. 

Jenyns  on  the  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Macknight  on  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History. 

Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Vol.  II. 

Bishop  Porteus'  Summary  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
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Having  satisfied  your  minds  that  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  are  authentic  and  genuine,  that 
they  contain  nothing  upon  account  of  which  they 
deserve  immediately  to  be  rejected,  and  that  their 
contents  afford  a  very  strong  presumption  of  their 
being  what  they  profess  to  be, — a  revelation  from 
God  to  man,  it  is  natural  next  to  inquire  what  is  the 
direct  evidence  in  support  of  this  presumption  ;  for, 
in  a  matter  of  such  infinite  importance,  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  rest  entirely  upon  presumptions  :  and  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  strongest  evidence 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  will  be  with- 
held. The  Gospel  professes  to  offer  such  evidence  ; 
and  our  Lord  distinguishes  most  accurately  between 
the  amount  of  that  presumptive  evidence  which 
arises  from  the  excellence  of  Christianity,  and  the 
force  of  that  direct  proof  which  he  brought.  Of 
the  presumptive  evidence  he  thus  speaks  :  "  If  any 
man  will  do  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God."  *  /.  e.  Every  man 
of  an  honest  mind  will  infer  from  the  nature  of  my 
doctrine,  that  it  is  of  Divine  origin.  But  of  the  di- 
rect proof  he  says  :  "  If  I  had  not  done  among  them 
the  works  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not 

*  John  vii.  17. 
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had  sin.  But  now  they  have  both  seen  and  hated 
both  me  and  my  Father."  "  If  I  do  not  the  works 
of  my  Father,  believe  me  not :  But  if  I  do,  though 
ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works."  *  To  the  di- 
rect proof  he  constantly  appeals  :  "  The  works  whicii 
the  Father  hath  given  me  to  do,  bear  witness  of  me, 
that  the  Father  hath  sent  me."  f  He  declares,  that 
the  same  works  which  he  did,  and  greater  than 
them,  should  his  servants  do  :  ^  And  what  these 
works  are,  we  learn  from  his  answer  to  the  disciples 
of  John  the  Baptist,  who  brought  to  him  this  ques- 
tion, "  Art  thou  he  that  should  come  ?"  "  Go," 
said  he,  "  and  show  John  again  those  things  which 
ye  do  hear  and  see.  The  blind  receive  their  sight, 
and  the  lame  walk  ;  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf 
hear,  the  dead  are  raised."  §  The  Gospel  then  pro- 
fesses to  be  received  as  a  divine  revelation  upon  the 
footing  of  miracles  ;  and,  therefore,  every  person 
who  examines  into  the  truth  of  our  religion,  ought 
to  have  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  that 
claim. 

That  I  may  not  pass  hurriedly  over  so  important 
a  subject,  I  have  been  led  to  divide  my  discourse 
upon  miracles  into  three  parts  :  in  the  first  of  which 
I  shall  state  the  force  of  that  argument  for  the  truth 
of  Christianity  which  arises  from  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 

*  John  XV.  24  ;  x.  37;  38.  +  John  v.  36".  +  John  xiv.  12. 

§  Matt.  xi.  •!•;,  5. 
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SECTION  I. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  Almighty  is  gathered 
from  his  works.     He  speaks  to  us  by  the  effects 
which  he  produces  ;  and  the  signatures  of  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  which  appear  in  the  objects 
around  us,  are  the  language  in  which  God  teaches 
man  the  knowledge  of  himself.     From  these  objects 
we  learn  the  providence  as  well  as  the  existence  of 
God ;  because,  while  the  objects  are  in  themselves 
great  and  stupendous,  many  of  them  appear  to  us 
in  motion,  and  through  the  whole  of  nature,  we  ob- 
serve operations  which  indicate  not  only  the  origi- 
nal exertions,  but  also  the  continued  agency  of  a  su- 
preme invisible  power.     These  operations  are  not 
desultory.     By  experience  and  information  we  are 
able  to  trace  a  certain  regular  course,   according  to 
which  the  Almighty  exercises  his  power  throughout 
the  universe ;  and  all  the  business  of  life  proceeds 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  uniformity  of  his  opera- 
tions.   We  are  often,  indeed,  reminded  that  our  expe- 
rience and  information  are  very  limited.    Extraordi- 
nary appearances  at  particular  seasons  astonish  the 
nations  of  the  earth :  new  powers  of  nature  unfold 
themselves  in  the  progress  of  our  discoveries  ;  and 
the  accumulation  of  facts  collected  and  arranged  by 
successive  generations,  serves  to  enlarge  our  concep- 
tions of  the  greatness  and  the  order  of  that  system 
to  which  we  belong.     But  although  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  course  of  na- 
ture, yet  the  more  that  we  know,  we  are  the  more 
confirmed  in  the  belief  that  there  is  an  established 
course :  and  every  true  philosopher  is  encoui'aged 
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by  the  fruit  of  his  own  researches  to  entertain  the 
hope,  that  some  future  age  will  be  able  to  reconcile 
with  that  course,  appearances  which  his  ignorance 
is  at  present  unable  to  explain. 

Although  the  business  of  life  and  the  speculations 
of  philosophy  proceed  upon  the  uniformity  of  the 
course  of  nature,  yet  it  cannot  be  understood  by 
those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  In- 
telligent Being,  that  this  uniformity  excludes  his  in- 
terposition whensoever  he  sees  meet  to  interpose. 
We  use  the  phrase,  laws  of  nature,  to  express  the 
method  in  which,  according  to  our  observation,  the 
Almighty  usually  operates.  We  call  them  laws,  be- 
cause they  are  independent  of  us,  because  they  serve 
to  account  for  the  most  discordant  phenomena,  and 
because  the  knowledge  of  them  gives  us  a  certain  com- 
mand over  nature.  But  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage to  infer  from  their  being  called  laws  of  nature, 
that  they  bind  him  who  established  them.  It  would 
be  recurring  to  the  principles  of  atheism,  to  fate,  and 
blind  necessity,  to  say  that  the  author  of  nature  is 
obliged  to  act  in  the  manner  in  which  he  usually 
acts  ;  and  that  he  cannot,  in  any  given  circumstances, 
depart  from  the  course  which  we  observe.  The  de- 
parture, indeed,  is  to  us  a  novelty.  We  have  no 
principles  by  which  we  can  foresee  its  approach,  or 
form  any  conjecture  with  regard  to  the  measure  and 
the  end  of  it.  But  if  we  conceive  worthily  of  the 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  shall  believe  that  all  these 
departures  entered  into  the  great  plan  which  he 
formed  in  the  beginning ;  that  they  were  ordained 
and  arranged  by  him  ;  and  that  they  arise  at  the 
time  which  he  appointed,  and  fulfil  the  purposes  of 
his  wisdom. 
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There  is  not  then  any  mutability  or  weakness  in 
those  occasional  interpositions  which  seem  to  us  to 
suspend  the  laws  and  to  alter  the  course  of  nature. 
The  Almighty  Being,  who  called  the  universe  out 
of  nothing,  whose  creating  hand  gave  a  beginning 
to  the  course  of  nature,  and  whose  will  must  be  in- 
dependent of  that  which  he  himself  produced,  acts 
for  wise  ends,  and  at  particular  seasons,  not  in 
that  manner  which  he  has  enabled  us  to  trace,  but 
in  another  manner  concerning  which  he  has  not  fur- 
nished us  with  the  means  of  forming  any  expecta- 
tion, and  which  is  resolvable  merely  into  his  good 
pleasure.  The  one  manner  is  his  ordinary  admi- 
nistration, under  which  his  reasonable  offspring  en- 
joy securitj%  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  receive  much  instruction :  the  other  manner  is 
his  extraordinary  administration,  which,  although 
foreseen  by  him  as  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  his  go- 
vernment, appears  strange  to  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures, but  which,  by  this  strangeness,  may  promote 
purposes,  to  them  most  important  and  salutary.  It 
may  rouse  their  attention  to  the  natural  proofs  of 
the  being  and  perfections  of  God  ;  it  may  afford  a 
practical  confutation  of  the  scepticism  and  material- 
ism to  which  false  philosophy  often  leads  ;  and,  re- 
buking the  pride  and  the  security  of  man,  may 
teach  the  nations  to  know  that  the  Lord  God  reign- 
eth  "  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  in  the  seas,  and  all 
deep  places."  * 

To  such  moral  purposes  as  these,  an}^  alteration 
of  the  course  of  nature,  by  the  immediate  interposi- 
tion of  the  Almighty,  may  be  subservient ;  and  no 

*  Psalm  cxxxv.  6. 
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man  will  presume  to  say  that  our  limited  faculties 
can  assign  all  the  reasons  which  may  induce  the 
Almighty  thus  to  interpose.  But  we  can  clearly 
discern  one  most  important  end  which  may  be  pro- 
moted by  those  alterations  of  the  coiu'se  of  nature, 
in  which  the  agency  of  men,  or  other  visible  minis- 
ters of  the  divine  power,  is  employed. 

The  circumstances  of  the  intelligent  creation  may 
render  it  highly  expedient  that,  in  addition  to  that 
original  revelation  of  the  nature  and  the  will  of  God 
which  they  enjoy  by  the  light  of  reason,  there  should 
be  superadded  an  extraordinary  revelation,  to  remove 
the  errors  which  had  obscured  their  knowledge,  to 
enforce  the  practice  of  their  duty,  or  to  revive  and 
extend  their  hopes.  The  wisest  ancient  philosophers 
wished  for  a  divine  revelation  ;  and  to  any  one  who 
examines  the  state  of  the  old  heathen  world  in  respect 
of  religion  and  morality,  it  cannot  appear  unworthy 
of  the  Father  of  his  creatures  to  bestow  such  a  bless- 
ing. This  revelation,  supposing  it  to  be  given,  may 
either  be  imparted  to  every  individual  mind,  or  be 
confined  to  a  few  chosen  persons,  vested  with  a  com- 
mission to  communicate  the  benefits  of  it  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  is  certainly  possible  for  the  Father  of 
spirits  to  act  upon  every  individual  mind  so  as  to  give 
that  mind  the  impression  of  an  extraordinary  revela- 
tion :  it  is  as  easy  for  the  Father  of  spirits  to  do  this, 
as  to  act  upon  a  few  minds.  But,  in  this  case,  de- 
partures from  the  established  course  of  nature  vvould 
be  multiplied  without  end.  In  the  illumination  of 
every  individual,  there  would  be  an  immediate  ex- 
traordinary interposition  of  the  Almighty.  But 
extraordinary  interpositions  so  frequent  ^A'ould  lose 
their  nature,  so  as  to  be  confounded  with  the  ordi- 
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nary  light  of  reason  and  conscience :  or  if  they  were 
so  striking  as  to  be,  in  every  case,  clearly  discrimi- 
nated, they  would  subdue  the  understanding,  and 
overawe  the  whole  soul,  so  as  to  extort,  by  the  feeling 
of  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Creator,  that  sub- 
mission and  obedience  which  it  is  the  character  of  a 
rational  agent  to  yield  with  deliberation  and  from 
choice.  It  appears,  therefore,  more  consistent  with 
the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  with  the  character  of 
man,  that  a  few  persons  should  be  ordained  the  in- 
struments of  conveying  a  divine  revelation  to  their 
fellow-creatures ;  and  that  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances which  must  attend  the  giving  such  a  re- 
velation should  be  confined  to  them.  But  it  is  not 
enough  that  these  persons  feel  the  impression  of  a  di- 
vine revelation  upon  their  own  minds :  it  is  not  enough 
that,  in  their  communications  with  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, they  appear  to  be  possessed  of  superior  know- 
ledge, and  more  enlarged  views :  it  is  possible  that 
their  knowledge  and  views  may  have  been  derived 
from  some  natural  source ;  and  we  require  a  clear 
indisputable  mark  to  authenticate  the  singular  and 
important  commission  which  they  profess  to  bear. 
It  were  presumptuous  in  us  to  say  what  are  the 
marks  of  such  a  commission  which  the  Almighty  can 
give;  for  our  knowledge  of  what  He  can  do,  is  chief- 
ly derived  from  our  observation  of  what  He  has 
done.  But  we  may  say,  that,  according  to  our  ex- 
perience of  the  divine  procedui'e,  there  can  be  no 
mark  of  a  divine  commission  more  striking  and  more 
incontrovertible,  than  that  the  persons  who  bear 
it  should  have  the  privilege  of  altering  the  course  of 
nature  by  a  word  of  their  mouths.  The  revelation 
made  to  their  minds  is  invisible ;  and  all  the  out- 
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ward  appearances  of  it  may  be  delusive.    But  extra- 
ordinary works,  beyond  the  power  of  man,  perform- 
ed by  them,  are  a  sensible  outward  sign  of  a  power 
which  can  be  derived  from  God  alone.    If  he  has  in- 
vested them  with  this  power,  it  is  not  incredible  that 
he  has  made  a  revelation  to  their  minds  ;  and  if  they 
constantly  appeal  to  the  works,   which  are  the  sign 
of  the  power,  as  the  evidence  of  the  invisible  revela- 
tion, and  of  the  commission  with  which  it  was  ac- 
companied, then  we  must  either  believe  that  they 
have  such  a  commission,   or  we   are   driven  to  the 
horrid  supposition  that  God  is  the  author  of  a  false- 
hood, and  conspires  with  these  men  to  deceive  his 
creatures. 

When  I  call   the  extraordinary  works  performed 
by  these  men,  the  sign  of  a  power  derived  from  God, 
you  recollect  that  all  the  language  which  we  inter- 
pret consists  of  signs ;   i.  e.  objects  and  operations 
which  fall  under  our  senses,  employed  to  indicate  that 
which  is  unseen.     What  are  the  looks,  the  words, 
and  the  actions  of  our  fellow-creatures,  but  signs  of 
that  internal  disposition  which  is  hidden   from  our 
view  ?     What  are  the  appearances  which  bodies  ex- 
hibit to  our  senses,  but  signs  of  the  inward  qualities 
which  produce  these  appearances?     ^\^lat  are  the 
works  of  nature,  but  signs  of  that  supreme  intelli- 
gence, "  whom  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time?"  * 
Upon  this  principle,  all  those  events  and  operations, 
beyond  the  compass  of  human  power,  which  happen 
according  to  the  established  course  of  nature,  form 
part  of  the  foundations  of  Natural  Religion ;  and  any 
person  who  foretells  or  conducts  them,  only  discovers 
his  acquaintance  with  that  course,  and  his  sagacity 

*  John  i.  18. 
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in  applying  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature.  Upon 
the  same  principle,  all  those  events  and  operations 
which  happen  in  opposition  to  the  established  course 
of  nature,  imply  an  exertion  of  the  same  power  which 
established  that  course,  because  they  counteract  it ; 
and  any  person  who,  by  a  word,  produces  such  events 
and  operations,  discovers  that  this  power  is  commit- 
ted to  him.  To  command  the  sun  to  run  his  race 
until  the  time  of  his  going  down,  and  to  command 
him  to  stand  still  about  a  whole  day,  as  in  the  valley 
of  Gibeon  in  the  time  of  .Toslnia,  *  are  two  commands 
which  destroy  one  another ;  and  therefore,  if  we  be- 
lieve that  the  will  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse produces  an  uniform  obedience  to  the  first,  we 
must  believe  that  the  obedience  which,  upon  one  oc- 
casion, was  yielded  to  the  second,  was  the  effect  of 
his  will  also.  As  no  creature  can  stop  the  working 
of  his  hand,  every  interruption  in  that  course  ac- 
cording to  which  he  usually  operates,  happens  by  his 
permission  ;  and  the  power  of  altering  the  course  of 
nature,  by  whomsoever  it  be  exerted,  must  be  deriv- 
ed from  the  Lord  of  nature. 

This  is  the  reasoning  upon  which  we  proceed, 
when  we  argue  for  the  truth  of  a  revelation,  from 
extraordinary  M'orks  performed  by  those  through 
whom  it  is  communicated  ;  and  here  we  see  the  im- 
jjortant  purpose  which  the  Almighty  promotes  by 
employing  the  agency  of  men  to  change  the  order  of 
nature.  Those  changes  which  proceed  immediately 
from  his  liantl,  however  well  fitted  to  impress  his 
creatures  with  a  sense  of  his  sovereignty,  do  not  of 
themselves  prove  any  new  proposition,  because  their 

'   Joshua  X.  r,'— H. 
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connexion  \rith  that  proposition  is  not  manifest. 
But.  when  visible  agents  perform  works  beyond  the 
|X)wer  of  man,  and  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature, 
they  give  a  sign  of  the  interposition  of  the  Aknighty, 
which,  being  applied  by  their  declaration  to  the  doc- 
trine which  they  teach,  becomes  a  voucher  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  say.  To  works  of  this  kind,  the 
term  miracles  is  properly  applied ;  and  they  form 
what  has  been  called  the  seal  of  heaven,  implying 
that  delegation  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
Lord  of  ail,  which  appears  to  be  reserved  in  the  con- 
duct of  providence  as  the  credential  of  those  to  whom 
a  divine  conmaission  is  at  any  time  granted.  This 
was  the  rod  put  into  the  hand  of  Moses,  wherewith 
to  do  signs  and  wonders,  that  Pharaoh  and  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  might  believe  that  the  Lord  God  had 
sent  him.  This  was  the  sign  given  to  Elijah,  that 
it  might  be  known  that  he  was  a  man  of  God :  and 
tliis  was  the  witness  which  the  Father  bore  to  "  Jesus 
of  Xazareth.  a  man  approved  of  Grod  by  miracles, 
which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  the  people,"  * 
and  to  the  apostles  of  Jesus  who  went  forth  to  preach 
the  Gosp>el,  "  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  con- 
firming the  word  by  signs  foilowing.'  f 

The  nature  of  the  revelation  contained  in  the  books 
of  the  Xew  Testament  affords  a  ver\'  strong  pre- 
sumptive proof  that  it  comes  from  God ;  whilst  the 
works  done  by  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  are  the  direct 
proof:  and  the  two  proofs  conspire  with  the  most 
perfect  harmony.  The  presumptive  proof  explains 
the  importance  and  the  dignity  of  that  occasion  upon 
which  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  make  the  inter- 

•  Acts  ii.  12.  +  Mirk  xri.  20. 
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position,  of  which  these  works  are  the  sign  :  The 
direct  proof  accounts  for  that  transcendent  excellence, 
in  the  doctrine  and  the  character  of  the  author  of  this 
system,  which,  upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  of 
human  origin,  appeared  to  be  inexplicable  ;  and  thus 
the  internal  and  external  evidence  of  Christianity, 
by  the  aid  which  they  lend  to  one  another,  make  us 
"  ready  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh 
a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us."  * 

We  have  found,  that  the  reasoning  involved  in  the 
argument  from  miracles,  proceeds  upon  the  same 
principles  by  which  a  sound  theist  infers  the  being 
and  perfections  of  God :  in  both  cases,  we  discover 
God  by  his  works,  which  are  to  us  the  signs  of  his 
agency.  This  analogy  between  the  proofs  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion  is  very  much  illustrated  by  con- 
sidering the  particular  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gos- 
pel. When  we  investigate  the  evidences  of  natural 
religion,  we  find  that  any  works  manifestly  exceed- 
ing human  power  would  lead  us,  in  the  course  of  fair 
reasoning,  to  a  Being  antecedent  to  the  human  race, 
superior  to  them  in  strength,  and  independent  of  them 
in  the  mode  of  his  existence.  But  it  is  the  tran- 
scendent grandeur  of  those  works  which  we  behold, 
their  inimitable  beauty,  their  endless  variety,  their 
harmony,  and  utility  ;  it  is  this  infinite  superiority 
of  the  works  of  nature  above  the  works  of  art,  which 
renders  the  argument  completely  satisfying,  and 
leaves  no  doubt  in  our  minds,  either  of  the  power  or 
of  the  moral  character  of  that  Being  from  whom 
they  proceed.  In  like  manner,  although,  in  stating 
the  argument  from  miracles  in  support  of  the  Gos- 
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pel,  we  liave  reasoned  fairly  upon  this  simple  princi- 
ple, that  they  are  interruptions  of  the  course  of  na- 
ture, yet,  when  we  come  to  consider  those  particular 
interruptions  upon  which  the  Gospel  founds  its  claim, 
we  perceive  that  their  nature  furnishes  a  very  strong 
confirmation  of  the  general  argument,  and  that,  like 
the  other  works  of  God,  they  proclaim  their  Author. 
In  Him  who  ruled  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  still- 
ed the  tempest,  we  recognise  the  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse.    In  that  command  which  gave  life  to  the  dead, 
we  recognise  the  author  of  life.     In  the  works  of 
Him  who,  by  a  word  of  his  mouth,   cured  the  most 
inveterate  diseases,  unstopped  the  ears  which  had 
never  admitted  a  sound,  opened  the  eyes  which  had 
never  seen  the  light,  conferred  upon  the  most  dis- 
tracted mind  the  exercise  of  reason,  and  restored  the 
withered,  maimed,  distorted  limb,  we  recognise  the 
Former  of  our  bodies  and  the  Father  of  our  spirits. 
This  is  the  very  power  by  which  all  things  consist, 
the  energy  of  Him  "  in  whom  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being."  *     The  miracles  of  the  Gos- 
pel were  performed  without  preparation  or  concert ; 
they  were   instantaneous   in   the  manner  of  being 
produced,    yet   their  effects  were  permanent ;    and, 
like  the  works  of  nature,  although  they  came  with- 
out effort  from  the  hands   of  the  workman,   they 
bore   to   be    examined   by  the   nicest   eye.     There 
does  not  appear  in  them  that  poverty  which  marks 
all  human  exertions  ;  neither  the  strength  nor  the 
skill  of  Him  who  did  them  seemed  to  be  exhaust- 
ed ;  but  there  was  a  fulness  of  power,  a  multipli- 
city, a  diversity,  a  readiness  in  the  exercise  of  it,  by 
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which  they  resemble  the  riches  of  God  that  replenish 
the  earth.  Yet  they  were  free  from  parade  and  os- 
tentation. There  were  no  attempts  to  dazzle,  no 
anxiety  to  set  off  every  work  to  the  best  advantage, 
no  waste  of  exertion,  no  frivolous  accompaniments  ; 
but  a  sobriety,  a  decorum,  all  the  dignified  simplicity 
of  nature.  The  extraordinary  power  which  appear- 
ed in  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  was  employed  not 
to  hurt  or  to  terrify,  but  to  heal,  to  comfort,  and  to 
bless.  The  gracious  purpose  to  which  they  minister- 
ed declared  their  divine  origin  ;  and  they  who  be- 
held a  man  who  had  the  command  of  nature,  and 
"  who  went  about  doing  good,"  *  dispensing  with  a 
bountiful  hand  the  gifts  of  heaven,  lightening  the 
burdens  of  human  life,  and  accompanying  every 
exercise  of  his  power  with  a  display  of  tenderness, 
condescension,  and  love,  were  taught  to  venerate  the 
messenger,  and  the  "  express  image"  of  that  Al- 
mighty Lord,  whose  kingdom  excels  at  once  in  ma- 
jesty and  in  grace. 

As  the  religion  which  these  miracles  were  wrought 
to  attest,  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  God,  so  they 
were  selected  with  divine  wisdom  to  illustrate  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  that  religion ;  and  in  the  ad- 
mirable fitness  with  which  the  nature  of  the  proof  is 
accommodated  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  proved, 
we  have  an  instance  of  the  same  kind  with  many 
which  the  creation  affords  of  the  perfection  of  the 
divine  workmanship.  Jesus  came  preaching  for- 
giveness of  sins  ;  and  he  brought  with  him  a  sen- 
sible sign  of  his  having  received  a  commission  to 
bestow  this  invisible  gift.     Disease  was  introduced 
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into  the  world  by  sin.  Jesus  therefore  cured  all 
manner  of  disease  that  we  might  know  that  he  had 
power  to  forgive  sins  also.  His  being  able  to  re- 
move, not  by  the  slow  uncertain  applications  of  hu- 
man art,  but  instantly,  by  a  word  of  his  mouth 
spoken  at  any  distance,  those  temporal  maladies 
which  are  the  present  visible  fruits  of  sin,  was  an 
assurance  to  the  world  of  his  being  able  to  remove 
the  spiritual  evils  which  flow  from  the  same  source. 
It  was  a  specimen,  a  symbolical  representation  of  his 
character  as  physician  of  souls.  Jesus  was  that  seed 
of  the  woman  who  was  to  bruise  the  head  of  the  ser- 
pent, and  he  gave  in  his  miracles  a  sensible  sign  of 
the  fall  of  Satan.  The  influence  which  this  adver- 
sary of  mankind  in  every  age  exercises  over  the 
minds  of  men,  was  in  that  age  connected  with  a 
degree  of  power  over  their  bodies.  It  was  the  ge- 
neral belief  in  Judea,  that  certain  diseases  proceeded 
from  the  possession  which  his  emissaries  took  of  the 
human  body.  To  the  Jews  therefore,  the  casting 
out  devils  was  an  ocular  demonstration  that  Jesus 
was  able  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  triumphs  of  this  mighty  prince, 
a  trophy  which  he  brought  from  the  land  of  the  ene- 
my, to  assure  his  followers  of  a  complete  victory.  I 
have  bound  the  strong  man.  Do  you  ask  a  proof  ? 
See,  I  enter  his  house  and  spoil  his  goods.  I  set 
free  the  mind  and  conscience  which  he  had  enslaved. 
My  people  will  feel  their  freedom,  and  will  need  no 
foreign  proof.  But  does  the  world  require  one  ? 
See,  by  the  finger  of  God,  I  set  free  those  bodies 
which  Satan  torments.  His  raising  the  dead  was  a 
practical  confirmation  of  that  new  doctrine  of  his 
religion,  that  the  hour  is  coming  when  they  Avho  are 
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in  their  graves,  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come 
forth  to  the  resurrection.  You  cannot  say  that  the 
thing  is  impossible ;  for  you  see  in  his  miracles  a 
sample  of  that  almighty  power  which  shall  quicken 
them  that  sleep  in  the  dust,  a  sensible  sign  that  Je- 
sus "  hath  abolished  death,"  and  is  able  to  "  ran- 
som his  people  from  the  power  of  the  grave."* 

Other  miracles  of  Jesus  may  be  accommodated  to 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  much  spiritual  instruc- 
tion may  be  derived  from  them.  But  these  three, 
the  cure  of  diseases,  the  casting  out  devils,  and  the 
raising  the  dead,  are  applied  by  himself  in  the  man- 
ner which  I  have  stated.  They  are  not  only  a  con- 
firmation of  his  divine  mission,  by  being  a  display  of 
the  same  kind  of  power  which  appears  in  creation  and 
providence,  but,  from  their  nature,  they  are  a  proof 
of  the  chai'acteristical  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
we  are  led  by  considering  works  so  great  in  them- 
selves, and  at  the  same  time  so  apposite  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  wrought,  to  transfer  to  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  that  devout  exclamation  which  an 
enlarged  view  of  the  creation  dictated  to  the  Psal- 
mist :  "  How  manifold  are  thy  works,  O  Lord ;  in 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all."t 

I  have  thus  stated  the,  force  of  that  argument 
which  arises  from  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  as  they  are 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  They  who  beheld 
them  said,  "  When  Messias  cometh,  will  he  do  more 
miracles  than  those  which  this  man  doth  ?  This  is 
the  prophet."  ^  They  spoke  what  they  felt,  and  the 
deductions  of  the  most  enlightened  reason  upon  this 

*  2  Tim.  i.  10;   Hos.  xiii.  14.  t  Psalm  civ.  24. 
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subject  accord  with  the  feelings  of  every  unbiassed 
spectator.  But  we  are  not  the  spectators  of  the  mi- 
racles of  Jesus  :  the  report  only  has  reached  our 
ears  ;  and  some  farther  principles  are  necessary  in 
our  situation  to  enable  us  to  apply  the  argument 
from  miracles  in  support  of  the  truth  of  Christiani- 
ty. 


SECTION  II. 


It  appeared  more  consistent  with  the  simplicity  of 
nature  and  the  character  of  man,  that  one  or  more 
persons  should  be  ordained  the  instruments  of  con- 
veying an  extraordinary  revelation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  than  that  it  should  be  imparted  to  every  indivi- 
dual mind.  The  commission  of  these  messengers  of 
heaven  may  be  attested  by  changes  upon  the  order  of 
nature,  which  the  Almighty  accomplishes  through 
their  agency.  But  the  works  which  they  do,  are 
objects  of  sense  only  to  their  contemporaries  with 
whom  they  converse.  Without  a  perpetual  miracle 
exhibited  in  their  preservation,  those  facts  which 
are  the  proof  of  the  divine  revelation  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  succeeding  ages,  by  oral  or  written  tradi- 
tion, and,  like  all  other  facts  in  the  history  of  for- 
mer times,  they  must  constitute  part  of  that  infor- 
mation which  is  received  upon  the  credit  of  testi- 
mony. Accordingly  we  say,  that  Jesus  Christ,  for 
a  few  years,  did  signs  and  wonders  in  the  presence 
of  his  disciples,  and  before  all  the  people  :  the  report 
of  them  was  carried  through  the  world  after  his  de- 
j>arture  from  it  by  chosen  witnesses,  to  whom  he  had 
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imparted  the  power  of  working  miracles  ;  and  many 
of  the  miracles  done  both  by  him  and  his  apostles 
are  now  written  in  authentic  genuine  records  which 
have  reached  our  days,  that  we  also  may  believe  that 
he  is  the  Son  of  God.  Supposing  then  we  admit, 
that  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  rea- 
soned justly  when  they  considered  them  as  proofs  of 
a  divine  commission  ;  still  it  remains  to  be  inquired, 
whether  the  evidence  which  has  transmitted  these 
miracles  to  us,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  drawing 
the  same  inference  which  we  should  have  drawn  if 
we  ourselves  had  seen  them. 

There  are  three  questions  which  require  to  be  dis- 
cussed upon  this  subject.  Whether  miracles  are  ca- 
pable of  i3roof  ?  Whether  the  testimony  borne  to  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  was  credible  at  the  time  it  was 
given  ?  And  vidietlier  the  distance  at  which  we  live 
from  that  time  destroys,  or  in  any  material  degree 
impairs  its  original  credibility  ? 

1.  It  was  said  by  one  of  the  subtlest  reasoners  of 
modern  times,  that  a  miracle  is  incapable  of  being 
proved  by  testimony.  His  argument  was  this  : 
"  Our  belief  of  any  fact  attested  by  eye-witnesses 
rests  upon  our  experience  of  the  usual  conformity  of 
facts  to  the  reports  of  witnesses.  But  a  firm  and 
unalterable  experience  hath  established  the  laws  of 
nature.  When,  therefore,  witnesses  attest  any  fact 
which  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  here  is  a 
contest  of  two  opposite  experiences.  The  proof  against 
a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as 
entire  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  be  ima- 
gined ;  and  if  so,  it  cannot  be  surmounted  by  a  proof 
from  testimony,  because  testimony  rests  upon  expe- 
rience."   Mr.  Hume  boasted  of  this  reasoning  as  im- 
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answerable,  and  he  holds  it  forth  in  his  Essay  on 
Miracles  as  an  everlasting  check  to  superstition. 
The  principles  upon  which  the  reasoning  proceeds 
have  been  closely  sifted,  and  their  fallacy  completely 
exposed,  in  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles  ;  one 
of  the  best  polemical  treatises  that  ever  was  written. 
Mr.  Hume  meets  here  with  an  antagonist  who  is  not 
inferior  to  himself  in  acuteness,  and  who,  supported 
by  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  has  gained  a  triumphant 
victory.  I  consider  this  dissertation  as  a  standard 
book  for  students  of  divinity.  You  will  find  in  it 
accurate  reasoning,  and  much  information  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  miracles,  and,  in  particular,  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  question  which  I  have 
now  stated. 

It  is  not  true  that  our  belief  in  testimony  rests 
wholly  upon  experience  ;  for,  as  every  man  has  a 
principle  of  veracity  Avhich  leads  him  to  sjieak  truth, 
unless  his  mind  be  under  some  particular  wrong  bias, 
so  we  are  led,  by  the  consciousness  of  this  i)rinciple, 
and  by  the  analogy  which  we  suppose  to  exist  be- 
tween our  own  mind  and  the  mind  of  others,  to  believe 
that  they  also  speak  the  truth,  until  we  learn  by  ex- 
I)erience  that  they  mean  to  deceive  us.  It  is  not  ac- 
curate to  state  the  firm  and  unalterable  experience 
which  is  said  to  establish  the  laws  of  nature  as  some- 
what distinct  from  testimony ;  for  since  the  observa- 
tions of  any  individual  are  much  too  limited  to  ena- 
ble him  to  judge  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  the 
word  experience,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in 
this  proposition,  presupposes  a  faith  in  testimony, 
for  it  comprehends  the  observations  of  others  com- 
numicated  to  us  through  that  channel.  It  is  not  true 
that  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  hath  establish- 
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ed  the  laws  of  nature,  because  the  histories  of  all 
countries  are  filled  with  accounts  of  deviations  from 
them. 

These  are  objections  to  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Hume's  argument,  which  his  subtle  antagonist  brings 
forward,  and  presses  with  much  force.  But,  inde- 
pendently of  these  inferior  points,  lie  has  shown  that 
the  argument  itself  is  a  fallacy  ;  and  the  sophism 
lies  here.  Experience  vouches  that  which  is  past ; 
but,  if  the  word  has  any  meaning,  experience  does 
not  vouch  that  which  is  future.  Our  judgment  of 
the  future  is  an  inference  which  we  draw  from  the 
reports  of  experience  concerning  the  past :  the  re- 
ports may  be  true,  and  yet  our  inference  may  be 
false.  Thus  experience  declares  that  it  is  not  agree- 
able to  the  usual  course  of  nature  for  the  dead  to  rise. 
Suppose  twelve  men  to  declare  that  the  dead  do  usu- 
ally arise,  there  would  be  proof  against  proof ;  a  par- 
ticular testimony  set  against  our  own  personal  ob- 
servations, and  against  all  the  reports  and  observa- 
tions of  others  which  we  had  collected  upon  that  sub- 
ject. But  suppose  twelve  men  to  declare  that  one 
dead  man  did  arise,  here  is  no  opposition  between  the 
reports  of  experience  and  their  testimony  ;  for  it  does 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  experience  to  declare 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  dead  to  rise,  or  that  the 
usual  course  of  nature  in  this  matter  shall  never  be 
departed  from.  We  may  hastily  draw  such  inference 
from  the  reports  of  experience.  But  the  inference 
is  our  own  :  we  have  taken  too  wide  a  step  in  mak- 
ing it ;  and  it  is  a  sophism  to  say,  that  because  ex- 
perience vouches  the  premises,  experience  vouches 
also  that  conclusion  which  is  drawn  from  them  mere- 
ly by  a  defect  in  our  mode  of  reasoning. 
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When  witnesses  tlien  attest  miracles,  experience 
and  testimony  do  not  contradict  one  another.  Ex- 
perience declares  that  such  events  do  not  usually 
ha23pen  :  testimony  declares  that  they  have  happen- 
ed in  that  instance.  Each  makes  its  own  report, 
and  the  reports  of  both  may  be  true.  Instances 
somewhat  similar  occur  in  other  cases.  Unusual 
events,  extraordinary  phenomena  in  nature,  strange 
revolutions  in  politics,  uncommon  efforts  of  genius 
or  of  memory,  are  all  received  upon  testimony. 
Magnetism,  electricity,  and  galvanism  are  opposite 
to  the  properties  of  matter  formerly  known.  Yet 
many  who  never  saw  these  new  powers  exerted, 
give  credit  to  the  reports  of  the  experiments  that 
have  been  made.  Experience  indeed  begets  a  pre- 
sumption with  regard  to  the  future.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  facts  which  have  been  uni- 
formly observed  will  recur  in  similar  circumstances  ; 
and  we  act  upon  this  presumption.  But  as  new  si- 
tuations may  occur,  in  which  a  difference  of  circum- 
stances produces  a  difference  in  the  event,  and  as  we 
do  not  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances which  discriminate  every  new  case,  this  pre- 
sumption is  overturned  by  credible  testimony  relat- 
ing facts  different  from  those  which  have  been  ob- 
served. Without  the  presumption  suggested  by  ex- 
perience, we  should  live  in  perpetual  amazement ; 
without  the  credit  given  to  testimony,  we  should  of- 
ten remain  ignorant,  and  be  exposed  to  danger.  By 
the  one,  we  accommodate  our  conduct  to  the  general 
uniformity  of  events  ;  by  the  other,  we  are  apprized 
of  new  facts  which  sometimes  arise.  The  provision 
made  for  us  by  the  Author  of  our  nature  is  in  this 
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way  comi)lete,   and  we  are  prepared  for  our  ^^'llole 
condition. 

There  does  not  appear,  then,  to  be  any  foundation 
for  saying  that  a  miracle  is,  from  its  nature,  in- 
capable of  being  proved  by  testimony.  As  nothing- 
can  hinder  the  Author  of  nature  from  changing  the 
order  of  nature  whensoever  he  sees  meet,  and  as  one 
very  important  purpose  in  his  government  is  most 
effectually  promoted  by  employing,  at  particular  sea- 
sons, the  ministry  of  men  to  change  this  order,  a  mi- 
racle is  always  a  possible  event,  and  becomes,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  not  improbable.  Like  every  other 
possible  fact,  therefore,  it  may  be  communicated  to 
such  as  have  not  seen  it  by  the  testimony  of  such  as 
have.  It  is  natural  indeed,  to  weigh  very  scrupu- 
lously the  testimony  of  a  miracle,  because  testimony 
has  in  this  case  to  encounter  that  presumption  a- 
gainst  the  fact  which  is  suggested  by  experience. 
The  person  who  relates  it  may,  from  ignorance,  mis- 
take an  unusual  apj)lication  of  the  laws  of  nature  for 
a  suspension  of  them ;  an  exercise  of  superior  skill 
and  dexterity  for  a  work  beyond  the  power  of  man  ; 
or  he  may  be  disposed  to  amuse  himself,  and  to  pro- 
mote some  private  end  by  ovir  credulity.  Accord- 
ingly, we  do  not  receive  any  extraordinary  fact  in 
common  life  upon  the  credit  of  every  man  whom  we 
chance  to  meet.  We  attend  to  the  character  and  the 
manner  of  the  reporter  ;  we  lay  together  the  several 
parts  of  his  report,  and  we  call  in  every  circumstance 
which  may  assist  us  in  judging  whether  he  is  speak- 
ing the  truth.  The  more  extraordinary  and  import- 
ant the  fact  be,  there  is  the  more  reason  for  this  cau- 
tion ;  and  it  is  especially  proper,  in  examining  the 
reports  of  those  facts  which  deserve  the  name  of  mi- 
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racles,  /.  e.  works  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature, 
said  to  be  performed  by  man,  as  the  evidences  of  an 
extraordinary  revelation. 

2.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  second  question  which  I 
stated,  Whether  the  testimony  borne  to  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  was  credible  ? 

The  Ajjostles  were  chosen  by  Jesus  to  be  witness- 
es to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  of  all  things 
which  he  did,  both  in  the  land  of  the  Jews  and  in  Je- 
rusalem, and  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  This 
was  the  commission  which  they  received  from  him 
immediately  before  his  ascension,  the  character  un- 
der which  they  appeared  before  the  Jewish  council, 
and  the  office  which  they  assume  in  their  writings. 
It  is  not  my  business  to  spread  out  the  circumstances 
which  render  theirs  a  credible  testimony,  and  give  to 
each  its  proper  colouring.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
mention  the  sources  of  argument. 

In  judging  of  the  credibility  of  this  testimony,  you 
are  led  back  to  that  branch  of  the  internal  evidence 
of  Christianity  which  arises  from  the  character  of 
the  Apostles,  as  it  appears  in  their  writings — in  their 
unblemished  conduct,  and  distinguished  virtues — in 
that  soundness  of  understanding,  and  calmness  of 
temper  which  are  opposite  to  enthusiasm, — and  in 
those  simple,  artless  manners  which  are  most  unlike 
to  imposture.  You  are  further  to  observe,  that  their 
relation  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  consists  of  palpable 
facts,  which  were  the  objects  of  sense.  The  power 
by  which  a  man  born  blind  received  his  sight  was 
invisible ;  but  that  the  man  was  born  blind  might  be 
learned  with  certainty  from  his  parents  or  neigh- 
bours :  and  that,  by  obeying  a  simple  command  of 
Jesus,  he  recovered  his  sight,  was  manifest  to  every 
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spectator.  The  power  which  raised  a  dead  man  was 
invisible ;  but  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  met  a  large 
company  carrying  forth  a  young  man  to  his  burial — 
that  this  young  man  was  known  to  his  friends,  and 
believed  by  all  the  company  to  be  truly  dead,  and 
that  upon  Jesus'  coming  to  the  bier,  and  bidding  him 
arise,  he  sat  up  and  began  to  speak ;  all  these  are 
points  which  it  did  not  require  superior  learning  or 
sagacity  to  discern,  but  concerning  which,  any  per- 
son in  the  exercise  of  his  senses,  who  was  present 
and  who  bestowed  an  ordinary  degree  of  attention, 
could  not  be  mistaken.  The  case  is  the  same  with 
the  other  miracles.  We  are  not  required  to  rest  up- 
on the  judgment  of  the  Apostles — upon  their  ac- 
quaintance with  physical  causes,  for  the  miraculous 
nature  of  the  works  which  Jesus  did ;  for  they  give 
us  simply  the  facts  which  they  saw,  and  leave  us  to 
make  the  inference  for  ourselves.  There  is  no  am- 
plification in  their  manner  of  recording  the  miracles, 
no  attempt  to  excite  our  wonder,  no  exclamation  of 
surprise  upon  their  part ;  they  relate  the  most  mar- 
vellous exertions  of  their  Master's  power  with  the 
same  calmness  as  ordinary  facts ;  they  sometimes 
mention  the  feelings  of  joy  and  admiration  which 
were  uttered  by  the  other  spectators  ;  they  hardly 
ever  express  their  own. 

This  temperance  with  which  the  Apostles  speak, 
of  all  that  Jesus  did,  gives  every  reader  a  security  in 
receiving  their  report,  which  he  would  not  have  felt, 
had  the  narration  been  turgid.  Yet  he  cannot  enter- 
tain any  doubt  of  their  being  convinced  that  the 
,  works  of  Jesus  were  truly  miraculous ;  for  by  these 
works  they  were  attached  to  a  stranger.  While  they 
lived  in  honest  obscurity,  an  extraordinary  personage 
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appeared  in  their  country,  and  called  upon  them  to 
follow  him.  They  left  their  occupations  and  their 
homes,  and  continued  for  some  years  the  witnesses 
of  all  that  he  did.  They  were  Jews,  and  had  those 
feelings  which  have  ever  distinguished  the  sons  of 
Abraham  with  regard  to  the  national  religion.  Their 
education,  instead  of  enlarging  their  views,  had  con- 
firmed their  prejudices.  Yet  they  were  converted  : 
with  every  thing  else,  they  forsook  their  religion, 
and  joined  a  man  who  was  the  author  of  a  system 
which  professed  to  supersede  the  law  of  Moses. 
They  received  him  as  the  promised  Messiah.  But, 
possessed  with  the  fond  hopes  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
they  believed  that  he  was  a  temporal  prince,  come  to 
restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  and  to  make  the  Jews 
masters  of  the  world.  They  were  undeceived.  Yet 
this  disappointment  did  not  shake  their  faith.  Al- 
though they  had  followed  Jesus  in  the  expectation  of 
being  the  ministers  and  favourites  of  an  earthly 
prince,  they  were  content  to  remain,  during  his  life, 
the  wandering  attendants  of  a  man  who  had  "  not 
where  to  lay  his  head  ;"  and  they  appeared  in  public, 
after  his  departure  from  the  earth,  as  his  disciples. 
The  body  of  the  Jewish  people,  attached  to  the  law 
of  Moses,  regarded  them  as  traitors  to  their  nation. 
To  the  priests  and  rulers,  whose  influence  depended 
upon  the  established  faith,  they  were  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious. That  civil  power  with  which  the  spirit  of 
the  Jewish  religion  had  invested  its  ministers,  was 
directed  against  the  apostles  of  Jesus  :  and  without 
any  attempt  to  disprove  the  facts  which  they  assert- 
ed, every  effort  was  made  to  silence  them  by  force. 
They  were  imprisoned  and  called  before  the  most 
august  tribunal  of  the  state.     There  the  high  priest. 
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armed  with  all  tlie  dignity  and  authority  of  his  sacred 
office,  commanded  them  not  to  preach  any  more  in 
the  name  of  Jesus.  Yet  these  men,  educated  in  ser- 
vile dread  of  the  higher  powers,  with  the  prospect  of 
instant  punishment  before  their  eyes,  declared  that 
they  would  obey  God  rather  than  man.  Their  con- 
duct corresponded  to  this  heroic  declaration.  Al- 
though exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  populace  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  rulers,  they  continued  in  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness  to  execute  their  commission  ; 
and  they  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood ; 
martyrs,  not  to  speculative  opinions  in  which  they 
might  be  mistaken,  but  to  facts  which  they  declared 
they  had  seen  and  heard,  which  they  said  they  were 
commanded  to  publish,  and  which  no  threatening  or 
punishment  could  make  them  either  deny  or  conceal. 
The  history  of  mankind  has  not  preserved  a  testi- 
mony so  complete  and  satisfying  as  that  which  I 
have  now  stated.  If,  in  conformity  to  the  exhibi- 
tions which  the  writings  of  these  men  give  of  their 
character,  you  suppose  their  testimony  to  be  true, 
then  you  can  give  the  most  natural  account  of  every 
part  of  their  conduct,  of  their  conversion,  their  sted- 
fastness,  and  their  heroism.  But  if  notwithstand- 
ing every  appearance  of  truth  you  suppose  their 
testimony  to  be  false,  inexplicable  circumstances  and 
glaring  absurdities  crowd  upon  you.  You  must  sup- 
pose that  twelve  men  of  mean  birth,  of  no  educa- 
tion, living  in  that  humble  station  which  placed  am- 
bitious views  out  of  their  reach  and  far  from  their 
thoughts,  without  any  aid  from  the  state,  formed 
the  noblest  scheme  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind 
of  man,  adopted  the  most  daring  means  of  executing 
that  scheme,  and  conducted  it  with  such  address  as 
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to  conceal  the  imposture  under  the  semblance  of  sim- 
plicity and  virtue.  You  must  suppose  that  men 
guilty  of  blasphemy  and  falsehood  united  in  an  at- 
tempt the  best  contrived,  and  which  has  in  fact 
proved  the  most  successful,  for  making  the  world 
virtuous  ;  that  they  formed  this  singular  enterprise 
without  seeking  any  advantage  to  themselves,  with 
an  avowed  contempt  of  honour  and  profit,  and  with 
the  certain  expectation  of  scorn  and  persecution  ; 
that,  although  conscious  of  one  another's  villainy, 
none  of  them  ever  thought  of  providing  for  his  own 
security  by  disclosing  the  fraud ;  but  that,  amidst 
sufferings  the  most  grievous  to  flesh  and  blood,  they 
persevered  in  their  conspiracy  to  cheat  the  world 
into  piety,  honesty,  and  benevolence. 

They  who  can  swallow  such  suppositions  have  no 
title  to  object  to  miracles.  They  should  remember 
that  there  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  order ; 
that  there  are  certain  general  principles  by  which 
human  actions  are  regulated,  and  upon  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  proceed  in  our  judgments  of  the 
conduct  of  men ;  and  that  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  conceive  that,  in  opposition  to  those  principles 
which  analogy  and  experience  have  established,  such 
a  testimony  as  the  apostles  uttered  should  be  false, 
than  that  the  laws  of  nature  in  some  particular  in- 
stances should  have  been  suspended.  Of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  laws  of  nature  we  can  give  a  rational 
account :  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  said  to  have 
been  made  renders  it  not  incredible.  But  the  false- 
hood of  testimony  in  such  circumstances  would  be  a 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  so 
strange  and  inexplicable,  that  we  need  not  be  afraid 
to  apply  to  this  case  the  words  of  Mr.  Hume,  al- 
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though  he  certainly  did  not  mean  them  to  be  so  ap- 
plied :  "  No  testimony  is  sufficient  to  establish  a 
miracle,  iinless  the  testimony  be  of  such  a  kind,  that 
its  falsehood  would  be  more  miraculous  than  the  fact 
which  it  endeavours  to  establish."  The  falsehood  of 
the  testimony  of  the  apostles  would  be  more  mira- 
culous, /'.  e.  it  is  more  improbable  than  any  fact 
which  they  attest. 

3.  But  although  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  ap- 
pears, upon  all  the  principles  according  to  which  we 
judge  of  such  matters,  to  have  been  credible  at  the 
time  when  it  was  given,  it  remains  to  be  inquired, 
whether  the  distance  at  which  we  live  from  that 
time  does,  in  any  material  degree,  impair  to  us  its 
original  credibility. 

It  is  allowed  that  the  testimony  of  the  apostles 
received  the  strongest  confirmation  from  its  having 
been  emitted  immediately  after  the  ascension  of  Je- 
sus, in  the  very  place  where  they  said  he  had  per- 
formed many  of  his  mighty  works,  under  the  eye  of 
that  government  which  had  persecuted  him,  and  in 
presence  of  multitudes  to  whom  they  appealed  as 
witnesses  of  what  they  declared.  This  must  be  al- 
lowed by  all  who  are  qualified  to  judge  of  evidence. 
Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  benefit  of  this 
confirmation  is  not  lost  to  us,  because,  although  their 
testimony  was  at  first  oral,  given  in  their  preaching 
to  those  whom  they  converted,  it  was  soon  recorded 
in  books  which  we  receive  upon  satisfying  evidence 
as  authentic  and  genuine.  There  is  therefore  no 
j'oom  to  allege  in  disparagement  of  this  testimony, 
the  inaccuracy  of  verbal  reports,  or  the  natural  dis- 
position to  exaggerate  in  the  repetition  of  every  ex- 
traordinary event.     We  are  put  in  possession  of  the 
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facts  as  they  were  published  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
apostles,  without  the  embellishments  of  succeeding 
ages ;  and  every  circumstance  which  moved  those 
who  heard  their  testimony,  is  preserved  in  their 
books  to  establish  our  faith. 

The  early  publication  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  is 
to  us  an  unquestionable  voucher  of  the  following 
most  important  facts, — that  the  miracles  of  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  were  not  done  in  a  corner  before  a 
few  select  friends,  and  by  them  artfully  spread 
through  the  world,  but  were  performed  openly,  in 
the  fields,  in  the  city,  in  the  temple,  before  enemies 
who  had  every  opportunity  of  examining  them,  who 
did  not  regard  them  with  indifference,  who  were 
alarmed  with  the  effect  which  they  produced  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  were  zealous  in  bring- 
ing forward  every  objection.  Had  any  one  of  these 
circumstances  been  false,  the  early  publication  of 
books  asserting  them  would  have  overturned  the 
scheme.  Further,  there  is  much  particularity  in  the 
narration  of  many  of  the  miracles  :  reference  is  made 
to  time  and  place ;  many  local  circumstances  are  in- 
troduced ;  persons  are  marked  out,  not  only  by  their 
distress,  but  by  their  rank  and  their  names  ;  the  emo- 
tions of  the  spectators,  the  joy  of  those  who  received 
deliverance,  the  consultations  held  by  rulers,  and  the 
public  orders  in  consequence  of  certain  miracles,  all 
enter  into  the  record  of  these  books.  While  every 
intelligent  reader  discerns  in  this  j^articular  detail 
the  most  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  prejudices 
and  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  is  from  thence 
satisfied  that  the  books  are  authentic,  he  must  also 
be  satisfied  that  a  detail  which,  by  its  particularity, 
called  so  much  attention,  and  admitted,  at  the  time 
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it  was  published,  of  so  easy  investigation,  is  itself  a 
voucher  of  its  own  truth.  Again,  the  history  of  the 
miracles  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  rest  of  the 
narration,  that  any  man  who  reads  it  may  be  satis- 
fied that  it  could  not  have  been  inserted  after  the 
books  were  published.  There  are  numberless  allu- 
sions to  the  miracles  even  in  those  passages  where 
none  of  them  are  recorded  ;  the  faith  of  the  first  dis- 
ciples is  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  them,  and 
tlie  change  upon  their  sentiments  is  truly  inexplica- 
ble, unless  we  suppose  the  miracles  to  have  been 
done  in  their  presence.  All,  therefore,  who  received 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  in  early  times,  when  they 
could  easily  examine  the  truth  of  the  facts,  may  be 
considered  as  setting  their  seal  to  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  ;  and  the  number  of  the  first 
converts  out  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem  forms,  in  this 
way,  a  cloud  of  witnesses. 

That  confirmation  of  the  testimony  of  the  apostles, 
which  appears  to  be  implied  in  the  faith  of  all  the 
first  Christians,  is  rendered  much  more  striking,  by 
the  peculiar  nature  of  a  large  part  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. I  mean  the  epistles  to  the  different  churches. 
Paul,  in  several  of  the  epistles  which  he  sent  by  par- 
ticular messengers  to  those  whose  names  they  bear, 
and  which  were  authenticated  to  the  whole  Christian 
world  by  his  superscription,  mentions  the  miracles 
which  he  had  performed,  the  effect  M^iich  his  mira- 
cles had  produced,  and  the  extraordinary  powers 
M^hich  he  had  imparted.  A  large  portion  of  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  occupied  with  a  dis- 
course concerning  spiritual  gifts,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  them  as  common  in  that  church,  as  abused  by 
many  who  possessed  them,  and  as  inferior  in  excel- 
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leiice  to  moral  virtue.  In  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  which  is  known  to  have  been  the  ear- 
liest of  the  apostolical  writings,  Paul  says,  "  Our 
Gospel  came  to  you  not  in  word  only,  but  in  power 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  they,  /.  e.  your  own 
citizens,  in  their  progress  through  different  parts  of 
the  world,  show  of  us  what  manner  of  entering  in 
we  had  unto  you,  and  how  ye  turned  from  idols  to 
serve  the  living  God."  *  Here  is  a  letter  written 
not  twenty  years  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  sent 
as  soon  as  it  was  written  to  the  church  of  Thessalo- 
nica  to  be  read  there,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
churches,  copied  and  circulated  by  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  uniformly  quoted  since  that  time  by 
the  succession  of  Christian  writers,  and  come  down 
to  us  with  every  evidence  that  can  be  desired,  indeed 
without  any  dispute  of  its  being  a  genuine  letter.  In 
this  letter  the  apostle  tells  the  Thessalonians  that 
they  had  been  converted  to  the  Gospel  by  the  mira- 
cles of  those  who  preached  it,  and  that  the  effect 
which  this  conversion  had  produced  upon  their  con- 
duct was  talked  of  everywhere.  If  these  facts  had 
not  been  known  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  letter 
would  have  been  instantly  rejected,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  him  who  wrote  it  would  have  sunk  into  con- 
tempt. Its  being  publicly  read,  held  in/ veneration, 
and  transmitted  by  them,  is  a  proof  that  every  thing 
said  in  it  concerning  themselves  is  true,  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  proof  that  those  who  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, believed  in  the  miracles  of  the  apostles  of  our 
Lord.  This  argument  is  handled  by  Butler,  and  all 
the  ablest  defenders  of  our  religion ;  and  I  have  been 

*  1  ThesR.  i.  5,  9., 
VOL.  I.  G 
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led  to  state  it  particularly,  because  it  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  an  unanswerable  argument,  arising  out 
of  the  books  themselves,  a  confirmation  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  apostles  that  is  independent  of  their  per- 
sonal character,  and  yet  is  demonstrative  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  they  were  held  by  their  contempo- 
raries, and  of  the  credit  which  we  may  safely  give  to 
their  report. 

4.  It  only  remains  to  be  added  upon  this  question, 
that  a  testimony  thus  strongly  confirmed  is  not  con- 
tradicted by  any  opposite  testimony.  The  books  of 
the  New  Testament  are  full  of  concessions  made  by 
the  adversaries  of  Christianity  ;  concessions,  the  force 
of  which  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  believe  the 
books  to  be  authentic :  and  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  concessions  of  exactly  the  same  kind  with  those 
made  by  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  days,  were  made 
by  the  zealous  and  learned  adversaries  of  our  faith 
in  the  first  four  centuries.  Celsus,  Porphyry,  Hiero- 
cles,  and  Julian  did  not  deny  the  facts  ;  they  only  at- 
tempted to  disparage  them,  or  to  ascribe  them  to  magic. 
Julian  was  emperor  of  Rome  in  the  fourth  century. 
He  had  renounced  Christianity,  and  his  zeal  to  revive 
the  ancient  heathen  worship  made  him  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  a  system  which  condemned  all  the  forms  of 
idolatry.  Yet  this  man,  with  every  wish  to  overturn 
the  establishment  which  Christianity  had  received 
from  Constantine,  does  not  pretend  to  say  in  his  work 
against  the  Christians,  that  no  miracles  were  per- 
formed by  Jesus.  In  one  place  he  says,  '•'  Jesus,  who 
rebuked  the  winds,  and  walked  on  the  seas,  and  cast 
out  daemons,  and  as  you  will  have  it,  made  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth."  In  another  place,  "  Jesus  has 
been  celebrated  about  three  hundred  years,  having 
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(lone  nothing  in  his  lifetime  worthy  of  remembrance, 
unless  any  one  thinks  it  a  mighty  matter  to  heal 
lame  and  blind  people,  and  exorcise  dsemoniacs  in 
the  villages  of  Bethsaida  and  Bethany."*  The  pre- 
judices of  the  emperor  led  him  to  speak  slightingly 
of  the  miracles  ;  but  the  facts  are  admitted  by  him. 
It  was  reserved  for  infidels  at  the  distance  of  seven- 
teen hundred  years  from  the  event,  to  dispute  a  tes- 
timony which  had  appeared  satisfying  to  those  who 
heard  it,  and  which  had  not  received  any  contradic- 
tion in  the  succession  of  ages.  Because  they  did  not 
believe  in  magic,  and  saw  the  futility  of  that  account 
of  the  works  of  Jesus  which  the  prejudices  of  the 
times  had  drawn  from  their  predecessors  in  infideli- 
ty, they  have  taken  a  new  ground,  and  they  affirm, 
against  the  principles  of  human  nature,  against  the 
faith  of  history,  and  the  concessions  of  the  earliest 
adversaries,  that  the  works  never  were  done.  But 
Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  change  in 
the  mode  of  attack.  Sound  philosophy  will  always 
furnish  weapons  sufficient  to  repel  the  aggressor; 
and  the  truth  will  be  the  more  firmly  established  by 
every  display  of  the  mutability  of  error. 

It  appears  then,  that  even  that  part  of  the  exter- 
nal evidence  of  Christianity,  which  from  its  nature 
is  the  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  length  of  time,  is 
not  evanescent ;  that  various  circumstances  preserve 
it  from  diminution  ;  and  that  we,  in  these  latter  ages, 
may  certainly  know  the  truth  of  the  testimony  borne 
by  those  who  declare  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  which  they  saw  and  heard. 

*  Lardner's  Heath.  Test.  ch.  xlvi. 
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•SECTION  III. 

The  subject  would  now  be  exhausted  if  the  only 
miracles  recorded  in  history  were  those  to  which 
Jesus  and  his  Apostles  made  their  aiDpeal.  This  sin- 
gular attestation,  given  upon  so  important  an  occa- 
sion, would  then  appear  a  decisive  mark  of  the  inter- 
position of  the  Almighty  ;  and  every  person  who  be- 
lieves the  books  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  au- 
thentic, might  be  expected  to  join  in  the  opinion  of 
Nicodemus,  who  said  to  Jesus,  "  We  know  that  thou 
^rt  a  teacher  come  from  God ;  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  that  thou  dost,  except  God  be  with 
him."  *  But  the  subject  is  involved  in  new  difficul- 
ties, and  assumes  a  much  more  complicated  form, 
when  we  recollect  that  accounts  of  prodigies  and  mi- 
racles abound  in  all  history,  that  these  miracles  are 
generally  connected  with  the  religion  of  the  country 
in  which  the  record  of  them  is  preserved,  and  that, 
■as  the  religions  of  different  countries  are  widely  dif- 
ferent, the  miracles  of  one  country  appear  to  contra- 
dict the  miracles  of  another.  If  it  be  said  that  all 
the  reports  of  mii*acles,  excepting  those  recorded  in 
the  scriptures,  are  false,  then  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  a  facility  of  imposition  in  this  matter  against 
which  the  human  mind  has  never  been  jDroof.  If 
some  other  reports  of  miracles,  besides  those  in  scrip- 
ture, are  admitted  to  be  true,  then  it  seems  to  follow, 
that  miracles  are  not  the  unequivocal  mark  of  a  di- 
vine commission. 

*  John  iii.  2. 
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This  multitude  of  reports  coueerning  miracles  has 
afforded  much  triumi)h  to  the  adversaries  of  Christi- 
anity, and,  in  the  oi)inion  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  autho- 
rity of  any  testimony  concerning  a  religious  miracle 
is  so  much  diminished  by  the  ridiculous  stories,  and 
the  gross  impositions  of  the  same  kind  in  all  ages, 
that  men  of  sense  should  lay  down  a  general  resolu- 
tion to  reject  it  without  any  examination.  The  zeal 
with  which  he  writes,  has  led  him  to  recommend  a 
resolution  very  unbecoming  a  philosopher.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  upon  the  one 
hand,  the  prejudice  arising  from  the  multitude  of 
false  miracles  which  have  been  reported  and  believ- 
ed, and,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  suspicion  that  out 
of  the  number  preserved  in  ancient  history,  some 
jnay  have  been  real  miracles,  furnish  a  very  plausi- 
ble objection  against  this  branch  of  the  external  evi- 
dence of  Christianity  ;  an  objection  which  every  per- 
son wiiose  business  it  is  to  defend  the  truth  of  our 
religion  must  be  prepared  to  meet ;  and  an  objection 
which  there  is  the  more  reason  for  studying  with 
care,  because  the  attempts  to  answer  it  have  not  al- 
ways been  conducted  with  sufficient  ability  and  pru- 
dence, and  some  zealous  champions  for  Christianity 
have  mistaken  the  ground  which  ought  to  be  main- 
tained in  repelling  this  attack. 

The  four  observations  which  follow,  appear  to  me 
to  embrace  the  leading  points  in  this  controversy,  and 
when  properly  extended  by  reading  and  reflection, 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  remove  the  objection  aris- 
ing from  the  multitude  of  miracles  mentioned  in  his- 
tory. 

1.  No  religion,  except  the  Jewish  and  Christian, 
which,  by  every  person  who  understands  the  Gospel, 
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are  accounted  one  religion, — no  other  religion  that 
we  know  of,  claimed  to  be  received  upon  the  footing 
of  miracles  performed  by  its  author. 

Some  of  the  ancient  lawgivers  said,  that  they  had 
private  conferences  v/ith  the  Deity,  in  which  the  sys- 
tem of  religious  or  civil  polity,  which  they  establish- 
ed, was  communicated  to  them.  But  none  of  them 
pretended  to  produce,  in  the  presence  of  the  people, 
changes  upon  the  order  of  nature.  The  Pagan  my- 
thology was  much  more  ancient  than  any  record  of 
miracles  in  profane  history.  Many  of  tbe  achieve- 
ments of  the  gods  run  back  into  those  j^eriods  of 
which  there  is  no  history  that  is  not  accounted  fabu- 
lous ; — some  are  known  to  the  learned  to  be  an  alle- 
gorical method  of  conveying  moral  or  physical  truth  ; 
and  others  are  merely  the  colouring  which  fable  and 
poetry  gave  to  the  transactions  of  a  remote  antiquity 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition.  The  miracles  re- 
corded in  the  times  of  authentic  history  coincided 
with  a  superstition  already  established,  the  influence 
of  which  prepared  the  minds  of  men  for  receiving 
them.  They  were  performed  by  priests,  or  men  of 
rank,  to  whom  the  people  were  accustomed  to  look 
up  with  reverence  ;  generally  in  temples  consecrated 
by  the  offerings  of  ages,  where  it  was  impious  for  the 
eye  of  the  worshippers  to  pry  too  closely  ;  under  the 
protection  of  civil  government ;  and  in  support  of  a 
system  which  antiquity  had  hallowed,  and  which  the 
law  commanded  the  citizens  to  respect.  The  miracles 
of  the  Gospel,  on  the  other  hand,  were  performed  by 
obscure  despised  men,  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  as  the 
vouchers  of  a  new  doctrine  which  was  accounted  an 
insult  to  the  gods,  and  which  did  not  flatter  the  pas- 
sions of  men.     It  is  manifest  that  the  cases  are  wide- 
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iy  different ;  and  before  proceeding  to  any  particular 
examination  of  the  heathen  miracles,  you  are  war- 
ranted in  considering  the  whole  multitude  of  them 
as  clearly  discriminated  from  the  miracles  recorded 
in  Scripture,  by  this  circumstance,  that  they  were 
not  wrought  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  credit  to  a 
new  system  of  faith.     In  the  seventh  century,  Maho- 
met appeared  in  Arabia,  calling  himself  the  chief  of 
the  prophets  of  God,  sent  to  extirpate  idolatiy,  and 
to  establish  a  new  and  perfect  religion.    He  acknow- 
ledged the  divine  mission  both  of  Moses  and  of  Je- 
sus.    He  often  mentions  the  evident  miracles  which 
Jesus  wrought,  and  he  has  preserved  the  names  of 
the  persons  whom  our  Lord  raised  from  the  dead. 
Those  who  opposed  him  demanded  a  sign  of  his  mis- 
sion.    He  gave  various  reasons   for  not  complying 
with  this  demand,  and  in  different  places  of  the  Ko- 
ran appears  solicitous  to  obviate  the  doubts  which 
his  refusal  excited.     But  although  his  reasons  were 
not  satisfying,  and  he  was  harassed  with  importu- 
nity,— although  he  lived  amongst  a  barbarous  un- 
learned people,  and  although  he  possessed  a  very  un- 
common  share   of  ability  and  address,  he   had  the 
prudence  never  to  make  the  experiment  of  working 
a  miracle,  and  he  confesses  that  God,  in  his  sove- 
reignty, had  withheld  from  him  that  power.     The 
Church  of  Rome  claims  the  power  which  Mahomet 
did  not  assume,  and  the  history  of  that  Church  is 
full  of  wonders  said  to  be  performed  at  the  shrines 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  by  the  divine  virtue  residing 
in  a  relic,  or  by  the  power  committed  to  a  religious 
order,  to  a  particular  sect,  or  to  the  whole  Church. 
But  all  these  are  in  support  of  a  system  already  esta- 
blished, and  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  and  ex- 
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pectations  of  the  spectators  ;  and,  like  the  heathen 
miracles,  they  extend  the  prevailing  superstition  by 
introducing  or  confirming  doctrines,  rites,  and  prac- 
tices, exactly  similar  to  those  which  had  been  for- 
merly received. 

It  appears,  then,  from  this  review,  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  does  not  present,  out  of  that  mul- 
titude of  miracles  which  it  has  recorded,  any  that 
were  performed  under  the  disadvantages  which  at- 
tended the  Christian,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
a  change  upon  the  religious  sentiments  of  mankind. 
All  the  rest  were  aided  by  the  prevailing  opinions  ; 
these  alone  were  opposed  by  them  :  all  the  rest  found 
men  ready  to  believe  ;  these  alone  produced  a  new 
faith. 

2.  As  the  circumstance  which  I  have  mentioned 
forms,  upon  a  general  vievt^  of  the  matter,  a  clear 
discrimination  of  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  so,  when 
we  enter  upon  a  j^articular  examination,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  striking  difference  between  them 
and  all  other  miracles,  in  the  evidence  with  which 
they  are  transmitted.  The  testimony  for  a  mira- 
cle requires  to  be  tried  with  caution,  because  it  con- 
tradicts the  presumption  suggested  by  experience  ; 
and  the  more  instances  there  are  of  imposition  or 
mistake  in  reports  of  this  kind,  there  is  the  more 
reason  for  weighing  every  report  Avith  the  most  scru- 
pulous exactness.  When  we  jiroved  the  testimony 
borne  by  the  apostles  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  we 
found  a  multitude  of  circumstances  which  conspire 
to  render  it  credible.  But  when  we  try,  by  the  same 
standard  of  sound  criticism,  the  testimony  borne  ei- 
ther to  heathen  or  to  popish  miracles,  it  is  found  to 
he  very  much  A^antiiig.     Many  of  the  heathen  mira- 
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cles  were  prodigies  which  had  no  connexion  witli  any 
religious  system,  or  they  were  phenomena  which  ap- 
peared wonderful  to  ignorant  men,  hut  which  a  more 
enlarged  acquaintance  with  nature  has  enahled  us 
to  explain.  Others  were  extraordinary  works,  re- 
corded long  after  the  time  when  they  are  said  to 
have  been  performed,  and  recorded  by  historians 
who,  while  they  adoi'ii  their  writings  with  popular 
stories,  are  careful  to  distinguish  the  narration, 
which  they  consider  as  authentic,  from  the  reports 
which  they  retail,  because  they  received  them.  The 
miracles  which  Tacitus  reports  as  performed  by  the 
Emperor  Vespasian,  the  feats  of  Alexander  of  Pon- 
tus,  which  we  learn  from  Lucian,  who  represents 
him  as  an  impostor,  and  the  works  ascribed  to  Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyana,  whori  some  of  the  later  Platonists 
are  said  to  have  raised  up  as  a  rival  to  our  Lord, — 
all  these  have  been  examined  by  men  of  learning 
and  judgment;  and  the  most  zealous  friend  of  Christ- 
ianity could  not  wish  for  a  more  favourable  display 
of  the  unexceptionable  testimony  upon  which  its 
miracles  are  received,  than  is  obtained  by  contrast- 
ing it  with  the  air  of  falsehood  which  runs  through 
ail  these  accounts. 

Mr.  Hume  has  been  solicitous  to  place  the  evi- 
dence of  some  popish  miracles  in  the  most  advanta- 
geous light,  and  he  has  collected,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, various  circumstances  which  conspired  to  at- 
test the  miracles  said  to  be  performed  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  in  the  church-yard  of  St. 
Medard,  at  the  tomb  of  Abbe  Paris.  But  althouo-h 
a  particular  purpose  induced  him  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  advocate  for  these  miracles,  yet  the 
imposture  was  manifest  at  the  time  to  many  who 
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lived  upon  the  spot,  and  it  has  since  that  time  been 
completely  exposed  in  several  treatises.  In  Camp- 
bell's Dissertation,  in  the  Criterion  by  Dr.  Douglas 
late  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  Macknight's  Truth  of  the 
Gospel  History,  and  in  other  books,  there  is  an  in- 
vestigation of  many  pretended  miracles  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  acknowledged,  without  hesitation, 
that  Dr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Douglas  have  clearly 
shown,  with  regard  to  all  the  miracles  to  which  their 
investigation  extends,  either  that  the  accounts  of 
them,  from  the  circumstances,  appear  to  be  false,  or 
that  the  facts,  from  their  nature,  are  not  miraculous. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  as  far  as  this  investiga- 
tion can  be  carried,  it  will  be  found  uniformly  to  ap- 
ply to  the  miracles  recorded  in  heathen  story,  or  in 
popish  legends ;  and  that,  as  a  person  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  read  much  history  and  much  fable, 
is  at  no  loss  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other 
when  they  are  presented  to  him,  so  any  one  who 
duly  considers  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  will 
most  readily  discriminate  the  precise  assured  tes- 
timony of  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  as  a  divine 
teacher,  which  eye-witnesses  submitted  at  the  very 
time  and  place  to  the  examination  of  their  enemies, 
from  the  hesitating,  suspicious  record  of  wonders 
said  to  be  performed  for  some  insignificant  purpose, 
which  the  historians  did  not  see,  or  which  the  rank 
and  characters  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  as- 
cribed, preserved  from  the  scrutiny  even  of  those 
who  saw  them.  The  evidence  of  the  miracles  of  the 
Gospel,  far  from  being  diminished  by  the  mmiber  of 
impostures,  is  very  much  illustrated  by  this  contrast. 
Men,  indeed,  cannot  perceive  the  difference  without 
an  exercise  of  understanding.     They  are  required 
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liere,  as  upon  every  other  subject,  to  separate  truth 
from  falsehood,  to  "  prove  all  things,  and  to  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good."  *  Extensive  information 
and  enlightened  criticism  are  called  in  to  be  the 
handmaids  of  religion ;  and  the  continued  increase  of 
human  knowledge,  instead  of  giving  Christians  any- 
reasonable  ground  of  apprehending  danger,  enables 
them  to  defend  the  principles  which  they  have  em- 
braced, dissipates  objections  which  might  occur  to 
the  ignorant,  and  establishes  the  faith  of  those  who 
inquire. 

I  said,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  if  the  investi- 
gation of  which  Dr.  Douglas  and  Dr.  Campbell  have 
given  a  specimen,  were  extended  farther,  it  would 
be  found  to  apply  uniformly  to  the  miracles  recorded 
in  heathen  story  or  in  popish  legends.  I  used  this 
guarded  expression,  because  I  do  not  consider  any 
man  as  warranted  to  say,  before  he  has  examined 
them,  that  all  apparent  miracles,  excepting  those  re- 
corded in  the  Bible,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
dexterity  of  an  impostor,  or  by  the  carelessness  or  ig- 
norance of  the  spectators. 

3.  And,  therefore,  my  third  observation  is,  that 
although  we  should  ascribe  some  of  the  extraordi- 
nary works  recorded  in  history  to  the  agency  of  evil 
spirits,  the  argument  from  miracles,  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  is  not  impaired. 

They  who  can  satisfy  their  minds  that  such  works 
are  not  miraculous,  or  that  the  accounts  of  them  are 
false,  leave  the  argument  from  miracles  entire  to 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  They  who  cannot  satisfy 
their  minds  in  this  manner,  and  who  judge  from  the 

*  1  Thess.  V.  21. 
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nature  of  the  works,  or  the  purpose  which  they  pro- 
mote, that  they  did  not  proceed  from  God,  are  led  by 
their  principles  to  ascribe  them  to  some  intermediate 
beings  between  God  and  man.  But  this  system,  as 
we  have  been  taught  by  our  Lord  to  reason,*  does 
not  affect  the  argument  from  miracles.  For  thus 
stands  the  case  :  The  orders  of  intermediate  beings 
are  wholly  unknown  to  human  reason.  There  may 
be  good,  and  there  may  be  bad  spirits,  and  their 
measure  of  power  may  be  more,  or  it  may  be  less. 
But  as  we  infer  from  all  the  appearances  of  nature, 
and  especially  from  the  constitution  of  our  own 
minds,  that  this  world  is  not  the  work  of  an  evil 
being,  so  having  found  that  the  nature  of  the  revela- 
tion contained  in  the  New  Testament  affords  a  very 
strong  presumption  of  its  coming  from  God,  we  can- 
not suppose  that  the  miracles,  which  are  the  direct 
proof  of  this  presumption,  and  which  actually  were 
the  means  of  establishing  the  Gospel,  came  from  an 
evil  being.  The  conduct  of  the  adversary  of  man- 
kind was  indeed  very  opposite  to  the  cunning  which 
is  ascribed  to  him,  if  he  gave  his  sanction  to  the 
man  who  was  manifested  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil,  and  employed  his  power  to  undermine  his 
own  kingdom,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  malicious 
joy.  As  far,  then,  as  the  argument  from  miracles 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  concerned,  the  power 
of  evil  spirits  is  merely  a  speculative  point,  upon 
which,  as  upon  many  other  speculative  points  con- 
cerning which  our  information  is  imperfect,  different 
opinions  may  be  held  without  any  injury  to  the 
truth.  Whatever  system  we  adopt  with  regard  to  the 

*  Matt.  chap.  xii. 
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j)ower  of  Satan,  howsoever  evil  si>irits  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  acted  at  other  times,  we  are  as  certain 
as  the  nature  of  the  thing  can  make  us,  that  their 
power  was  not  exerted  in  the  establishment  of  our 
faith,  and  we  rest  in  the  miracles  of  Jesus  as  wrought 
by  the  finger  of  God. 

But,  although  speculations  concerning  the  power 
of  evil  spirits  are  in  no  degree  necessary  to  a  ration- 
al belief  of  Christianity,  yet  they  will  naturally  fall 
in  your  way,  when  you  are  investigating  the  argu- 
ment from  miracles,  and  you  ought  not  to  be  stran- 
gers to  the  grounds  upon  which  the  different  opi- 
nions rest.  It  has  been  said,  that  God  alone  can  work 
miracles,  because  the  sovereign  of  the  universe  never 
will  permit  any  evil  spirit  to  encroach  so  far  upon 
the  prerogative  of  his  majesty,  as  to  produce  any 
work  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature.  This  oj)inion 
seems  to  present  the  most  honourable  view  of  the 
Almighty ;  it  professes  to  afford  security  against 
many  delusions,  which,  according  to  other  systems, 
are  practicable  ;  it  leaves  the  argument  from  miracles 
clear  and  unembarrassed,  and  it  has  been  supported 
by  much  ingenious  reasoning.  But  it  appears  to  me 
presumptuous,  because  it  assumes  more,  and  j^i'o- 
nounces  with  a  more  decisive  tone  concerning  the 
conduct  of  the  divine  government,  than  is  competent 
to  our  ignorance.  It  contradicts  the  obvious  inter- 
pretation of  several  passages  of  scripture,  and  the 
attempts  to  give  those  passages  a  meaning  not  incon- 
sistent with  it,  have  tortured  scripture  in  a  manner 
which  is  not  justifiable.  It  has  been  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  evil  spirits  have  been  accustomed, 
in  all  ages,  to  exercise  their  power  in  astonishing, 
deluding,  and  misleading  the  minds  of  men ;  that 
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all  false  religions  have  been  supported  by  their  in- 
fluence, and  that  they  are  continually  busied  in  cor- 
rupting true  religion.  Even  the  able  and  profound 
Cudworth  represents  it  as  unquestionable,  that  Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyana  was  made  choice  of  by  the  policy, 
and  assisted  by  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, for  the  doing  some  things  extraordinary,  in  or- 
der to  derogate  from  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  and 
enable  Paganism  to  bear  up  against  the  attacks  of 
Christianity.  When  the  matter  is  thus  stated,  a  most 
uncomfortable  view  of  the  moral  state  of  the  universe 
is  presented  to  us  ;  a  view  which,  without  some  qua- 
lification, approaches  very  near  to  the  Manichsean 
system,  by  subjecting  the  feeble  race  of  man,  in  their 
most  important  concerns,  alternately  to  the  dominion 
of  opjjosite  powers.  The  safe  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject appears  to  me  to  lie  in  the  middle  between  these 
two.  We  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  an  intermediate 
being  never  is  allowed  to  suspend  the  laws  of  nature. 
But,  we  are  certain,  that  all  power  is  dependent  upon 
the  Lord  of  nature.  We  should  be  careful  not  to 
bewilder  ourselves,  by  carrying  the  ideas  suggested 
by  the  weakness  of  human  government  into  our  spe- 
culations concerning  the  ways  of  God;  and,  we 
should  always  remember,  that,  in  the  administration 
of  Him,  whose  eyes  are  in  every  place,  there  can  be 
no  delay  or  opposition  to  his  purpose  from  the  mul- 
titude of  his  ministers.  "  He  doeth  according  to  his 
will  in  the  army  of  heaven."  God  is  all  in  all.  The 
power  of  working  miracles  may  descend  from  the 
Almighty  through  a  gradation  of  good  spirits  ;  and 
he  may  commission  evil  spirits,  by  exercising  the 
power  given  to  them,  to  prove  his  people,  or  to  exe- 
cute a  judicial  sentence  upon  those  who  receive  not 
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the  love  of  the  truth.  But  both  good  and  evil  spirits 
are  absolutely  under  his  control ;  they  fulfil  his  plea- 
sure, and  he  works  by  them. 

This  is  the  system  which  appears  to  be  intimated 
in  Scripture,  as  far  as  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  seen 
meet  to  reveal  a  speculative  point  which  is  not  es- 
sential to  our  improvement  or  comfort.    It  is  indeed 
very  remarkable,  that  at  the  introduction  of  both  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  dispensations,  there  seems, 
according  to  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  have  been  a  certain  display  of  the  power  of 
evil  spirits — I  mean  in  the  works  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians,  and  in  the  demoniacs  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.     But  in   both  cases   the  display  appears   to 
have  been  permitted  by  God,  that  it  might  be  made 
manifest  there  was  in  nature  a  superior  power.  The 
magicians,  after  they  had  imitated  some  of  the  works 
of  Moses,  could  go  no  farther,  but  said  "  This  is  the 
finger  of  God  ;"  and  therefore  God  says  to  Pharaoh, 
*'  For  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up  for  to  show 
in  thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name  may  be  decla- 
red throughout  all  the  earth."  *     The  evil  spirits 
which  had  afflicted  the  bodies  of  men,  owned,  in  like 
manner,  the  power  of  Jesus,  and  retired  at  his  com- 
mand.  Therefore,  he  says,  "  I  beheld  Satan  as  light- 
ning fall  from  heaven  ;"  and  again,   "  If  I  with  the 
finger  of  God  cast  out  devils,  no  doubt  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  come  to  you."  f     Both  dispensations  give 
warning  of  false  prophets  who  should  show  signs. 
Moses  says,  "  If  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet 
and  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder,  saying,  let  us  go 
after  other  gods,  thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the 

*  Exod.  viii.  I9  ;  ix.  iG.  t  Luke  x.  18  ;  xi.  20. 
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words  of  that  prophet,  for  the  Lord  your  God  prov- 
eth  you,  to  know  whether  you  love  him  with  all 
your  soul."  *  Our  Lord  says,  "  There  shall  arise, 
false  christs,  and  shall  show  great  signs  and  won- 
ders ;"  t  and,  it  is  part  of  the  description  which  his 
Apostle  gives  of  Antichrist,  "  His  coming  is  after 
the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and 
lying  wonders."  ^  Even  although  you  suppose  it 
to  be  meant  by  these  warnings,  that  the  signs  and 
wonders  were  to  be  performed  with  the  assistance  of 
evil  spirits,  still  the  miracles  upon  which  the  two 
dispensations  are  founded,  afford  a  clear  demonstra- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  their  Author  ;  and  if  evil 
spirits  had  permission  given  them  to  exercise  a  cer- 
tain power  at  those  times,  it  was  only  to  prepare  for 
the  destruction  of  their  power. 

In  the  very  constitution  of  the  evidence  of  the 
two  religions,  provision  is  made  for  preserving  the 
true  disciples  from  the  dread  of  evil  spirits.  What- 
ever opinions  may  have  been  entertained  concerning 
their  power,  they  manifestly  stand  forth  in  the 
Bible,  confessing  their  inferiority,  and  furnishing  by 
this  confession,  to  all  whose  understandings  are 
sound,  and  whose  hearts  are  upright,  a  perpetual 
antidote  against  the  fears  of  superstition. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  system  which  ascribes 
many  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  history  to  the  agency 
of  evil  spirits,  does  not  detract  from  the  evidence  of 
Christianity,  because  our  faith  rests  ujjon  works 
whose  distinguishing  character,  and  whose  manifest 
superiority  to  the  power  of  evil  spirits,  are  calculated 

*  Deut.  xiii.  1 ,  2,  3.  t  Matt.  xxiv.  S*. 
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to  remove  every  degree  of  hesitation  in  applying  the 
argument  which  miracles  afford. 

One  observation  more  shuts  up  the  subject. 

4.  The  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  duration 
of  miracles  in  the  Christian  Church,  does  not  invali- 
date the  argument  arising  from  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles. 

All  Protestants,  and  many  Catholics,  believe,  that 
the  claim  of  working  miracles  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  advances  as  one  mark  of  her  being  the  true 
Church,  is  without  foundation ;  and  no  impartial 
discerning  person,  who  reads  the  history  of  the  won- 
ders which  for  many  centuries  have  been  recorded 
by  that  Church,  can  hesitate  a  moment  in  classing 
them  with  the  tricks  of  heathen  priests.  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton,  in  his  letter  from  Rome,  has  shown  that  many 
of  the  Popish  are  an  imitation  of  the  heathen  mira- 
cles, and  even  those  who  do  not  admit  that  they  have 
been  borrowed,  cannot  deny  the  resemblance.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  Christian  believes,  that  real 
miracles  were  performed  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  ; 
and  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the  Christian  Church 
has  preserved  the  memory  of  many  in  succeeding 
ages.  It  is  natural  then  to  inquire  at  what  period 
the  true  miracles  ceased,  and  the  fictitious  com- 
menced. Some  mark  is  called  for,  to  distinguish  so 
important  an  era,  and  the  imprudence  of  which  some 
Christian  writers  have  been  guilty  in  their  attempts 
to  fix  it,  has  afforded  a  kind  of  triumph  to  those  who 
were  willing  to  expose  eA^ry  weak  quarter  in  the 
defence  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  book, 
entitled — A  free  Inquiry  into  the  miraculous  powers 
which  have  been  supposed  to  subsist  in  the  Christ- 
ian Church,  maintained  this  position,  that  after  the 
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days  of  the  Apostles,  the  Church  did  not  possess  any 
standing  power  of  working  miracles.  Those  Avho 
were  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  early  fathers,  at- 
tacked, with  much  bitterness,  a  position  which  di- 
rectly impugned  their  authority.  Some  of  them  very 
unadvisedly  said,  that  if  all  the  miracles,  after  the 
days  of  the  Apostles,  which  were  attested  unanimous- 
ly by  the  primitive  fathers,  are  no  better  than  enthu- 
siasm and  imposture,  then  we  are  deprived  of  our 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  miracles.  Others 
undertook  to  defend  the  reality  of  the  miracles  in 
the  first  four  centuries  ;  and  they  weakened  their 
defence  by  extending  their  frontier.  The  controversy 
was  keenly  agitated  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century ;  and  the  attention  of  the  world  was  lately 
drawn  to  it,  by  the  fascinating  language  of  Mr. 
Gibbon,  who,  mixing  truth  and  falsehood  together, 
and  colouring  both  with  his  masterly  pencil,  has 
contrived  to  reflect  from  the  claims  of  the  primitive 
Church,  a  degree  of  suspicion  upon  the  Gospel  mi- 
racles. 

No  person  who  believes  the  Gospel  will  think  it 
incredible,  that  miracles  were  performed  during  the 
whole  of  the  first  century,  because  the  Apostle  John 
lived  about  the  end  of  it,  and  many  of  those  to  whom 
the  Apostles  had  communicated  spiritual  gifts,  pro- 
bably survived  it.  All  the  Christian  writers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  affirm,  that  miraculous 
gifts  did,  in  certain  measure,  continue  in  the  Christ- 
ian Church,  and  were,  at  times,  exerted  in  the 
cure  of  diseases,  and  the  expulsion  of  demons.  But 
those  who  have  examined  their  writings  with  critical 
accuracy,  have  shown  that  there  is  much  looseness 
and  exaggeration  in  the  language  which  Mr.  Gibbon 
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has  employed  with  regard  to  these  gifts.  To  satisfy 
you  of  this,  I  shall  place  a  passage  from  that  histo- 
rian, over  against  passages  from  Irenaeus,  Origen, 
and  Eusebius.  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  the  Christian 
Church,  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles  and  their 
first  disciples,  has  claimed  an  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  miraculous  powers.  Amongst  these  he  men- 
tions the  power  of  raising  the  dead.  In  the  days  of 
Irenaeus,  he  affirms,  about  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  far  from  being 
esteemed  an  uncommon  event ;  the  miracle  was  fre- 
quently performed  on  necessary  occasions,  by  great 
fasting  and  the  joint  supplications  of  the  church  of 
the  place,  and  the  persons  thus  restored  to  their 
prayers,  lived  afterwards  among  them  many  years.* 
Now  hear  Irenaeus  himself.  The  true  disciples  of 
Jesus,  by  a  power  derived  from  him,  confer  blessings 
upon  other  men,  as  each  has  been  enabled.  Some 
expel  demons  so  eJ0fectually,  that  they  who  have  been 
delivered  from  evil  spirits,  believe  and  become  mem- 
bers of  the  church  ;  others  have  knowledge  of  futu- 
rity, see  visions,  and  utter  prophecies  ;  others  cure 
diseases  by  the  imposition  of  hands  ;  and,  as  we  have 
said,  the  dead  too  have  been  raised,  and  remained 
some  years  with  us.  f  Observe  he  changes  the 
tense  in  the  last  clause ;  it  is  Jj/s^^jjcav,  rrapixuvav.  He 
does  not  speak  of  the  power  of  raising  the  dead  as 
present,  but  as  having  been  exerted  in  some  time 
past,  so  that  the  persons  who  were  the  objects  of  it 
reached  to  his  own  days.  Mr.  Gibbon  himself  has 
shown  that  the  Bishop  of  Autioch  did  not  know,  in 

*  Gibbon's  Rom.  Hist.  ch.  15. 
t  Iren.  lib.  ii.  cap.  32. 
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the  second  century,  that  the  power  of  raising  the 
dead  existed  in  the  Christian  church;  and  no  Christian 
writer,  in  the  second  Or  third  century,  mentions  this 
miracle  as  performed  in  his  time.     You  may  judge 
from  this  specimen  of  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Gibbon. 
Origen  says,  in  the  third  century,  signs  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  shown  where  Jesus  began  to  teach,  more 
numerous  after  his  ascension  ;   and,  in  succeeding 
times,  less  numerous.     But  even  at  this  day,  there 
are  traces  of  it  in  a  few  men  who  have  had  their 
souls  cleansed.  *     Eusebius,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  says,  Our  Lord  himself,  even  at  this 
day,  is  wont  to  manifest  some  small  portions  of  his 
power  in  those  whom  he  judges  proper  for  it.  f     If 
you  give  credit  to  these  respectable  testimonies,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  I'espect  both  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  given,  and  from  the  characters  of  the 
authors,  you  will  believe  that  the  profusion  of  mira- 
culous gifts  which  was  poured  forth  in  the  days  of 
the  Apostles  was  gradually  withdrawn  in  the  suc- 
ceeding ages,  and  that  the  fathers  were  sensible  of 
this  gradual  cessation,  but  boasted  that  some  gifts 
did  continue,  and  were  occasionally  exerted  during 
the  first  three  centuries.     This  gradual  cessation  is 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  divine  procedure  in 
other  matters.     It  left  an  occasional  supjiort  to  the 
faith  of  Christians,  so  long  as  they  were  exposed  to 
persecution   under  the   heathen   emperors ;  and   it 
serves  to  account  for  what  Mr.  Gibbon  calls  the  in- 
sensibility of  the  Christians  with  regard  to  the  ces- 
sation of  miraculous  powers.     If  these  powers  were 

*  Orig.  contra  Cels.  lib.  vii.  p.  337. 
t  Eus,  Dem.  Ev.  lib.  iii.  p.  109. 
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withdrawn,  one  by  one,  and  the  display  of  them  be- 
came gradually  less  frequent,  the  insensibility  of 
Christians  with  regard  to  the  cessation  of  miracles  is 
not  wonderful ;  and  the  writers  whom  I  have  quoted, 
have  spoken  of  the  subject  in  that  manner  which  was 
most  natural. 

Although  it  seems  probable  that  miraculous  powers 
did,  in  certain  measure,  continue  in  the  Christian 
church  during  the  first  three  centuries,  yet  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  testimony  borne  to  all  the  mira- 
cles of  that  period,  is  unsuspicious.  There  probably 
was  much  credulity  and  inattention  in  the  relaters, 
and  their  reports  are  destitute  of  many  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  are  found  in  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostles.  But,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  two  are  independent  of  one  another.  We  do  not 
receive  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  upon  the  testimony 
of  the  fathers  ;  and,  although  all  the  miracles  said  to 
be  wrought  after  the  days  of  the  Apostles  be  reject- 
ed, the  evidence  of  the  works  which  Jesus  and  his 
Apostles  did,  would  rest  exactly  upon  that  footing 
on  which  we  placed  it. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  that  miraculous  gifts  which 
had  perceptibly  decreased  till  the  days  of  Constantine, 
would  cease  entirely  when  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  civil  government  to  the  Christians  rendered  them 
less  necessary.  Yet  we  find  ecclesiastical  history, 
after  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  state, 
abounding  with  a  diversity  of  the  greatest  miracles. 
No  wise  champion  of  Christianity  will  attempt  to  de- 
fend the  reality  of  these  wonders ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  extravagance  of  the  later  fictions  will  not  dis- 
credit, with  any  wise  inquirer,  the  miracles  of  former 
times.     It  is  obvious  to  observe,  that  the  Christian 
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world  was  prepared  by  having  been  witnesses  of  real 
miracles,  for  receiving  without  suspicion  such  as  were 
fictitious,  that  the  effect,  which  true  miracles  had 
produced,  might  induce  vain  or  deceitful  men  to  em- 
ploy this  engine  in  accomplishing  their  own  purposes, 
and  that  after  Christianity  was  the  established  reli- 
gion, the  use  of  this  engine  became  as  easy  to  the 
Christians,  as  it  was  to  the  heathen  pries^^s  of  old. 
The  innumerable  forgeries  of  this   sort,    says  Dr. 
Middleton,  strengthen  the  credibility  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  miracles.     For  how  could  we  account 
for  a  practice  so  universal,  of  forging  miracles  for 
the  support  of  false  religions,  if  on  some  occasions 
they  had  not  actually  been  wrought  for  the  confir- 
mation of  a  true  one  ?     Or  how  is  it  possible  that 
so  many  spurious  copies  should  pass  upon  the  world, 
without  some  genuine  original   from  whence  they 
were  drawn,  whose  known  existence  and  tried  suc- 
cess might  give  an  appearance  of  probability  to  the 
counterfeit  ?    We  may  add,  that  if  these  counterfeits 
were  at  any  time  detected,  the  strong  prejudice  which 
would  arise  from  the  detection  against  that  religion, 
in  support  of  which  they  were  adduced,   could  be 
counterbalanced  only  by  the  unquestionable  evidence 
of  the  miracles  of  former  times. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  duration  of  miracles  in 
the  Christian  church  is  a  question  of  curiosity  in  no 
degree  essential  to  the  evidence  of  our  religion.  If 
no  miracles  were  really  performed  after  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  then  every  Christian  receives  all  that 
ever  were  wrought  upon  unquestionable  testimony. 
If  there  were  some  real  miracles  in  aftertimes,  they 
must  stand  upon  their  own  evidence.  We  may  re- 
ceive them,  or  reject  them,  as  they  appear  to  us  well 
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or  ill  vouched  ;  and  we  can  draw  no  inference,  from 
the  multiplicity  of  imitations  or  forgeries,  unfavour- 
able to  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  original. 

Boiinet,  in  his  philosophical  and  critical  inquiries  concerning 
Christianity,  has  given,  besides  much  other"  valuable  matter, 
the  most  satisfying  statement  that  I  have  met  with  of  the  ar- 
gument from  miracles.  Bonnet's  work  was  written  in  French, 
An  extract  of  the  part  of  it  most  interesting  to  a  student  in 
divinity,  was  translated  by  a  clergyman  of  this  church,  and 
published  some  years  ago. 

Bishop  Sherlock,  in  his  first  volume  of  sermons,  which  is  chiefly 
occupied  in  stating  the  superiority  of  revealed  to  natural  reli- 
gion, has  two  discourses,  the  ninth  and  tenth,  upon  miracles 
considered  as  the  proof  of  revelation.  He  treats  the  subject  in 
his  usual  luminous  manner,  and  suggests  many  just  and  useful 
views. 

Newcome,  in  his  observations  on  the  conduct  of  our  Saviour,  has 
written  largely  and  delightfully  of  his  miracles. 

Jortin  also,  in  some  of  his  essays  or  discourses,  and  in  his  re- 
marks on  ecclesiastical  history,  has  very  ably  illustrated  the 
fitness  with  which  our  Lord's  miracles  were  adapted  both  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  religion,  and  to  impress  upon  his  fol- 
lowers the  characteristical  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  This  view 
of  the  subject  is  also  prosecuted  by  Ogden  in  his  sermons. 

Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles. 

Douglas's  Criterion. 

Butler's  Analogy. 

Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History. 

Paley's  Evidences. 

Farmer  on  Miracles. 

Cudworth,  translated  by  Mosheim. 

Leland's  View  of  Deistical  Writers. 

Randolph's  View  of  our  Lord's  Ministry. 

Clarke. 

Bullock. 

Boyle's  Lectures. 

Middleton. 

Sir  David  Dalrymple. 
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ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Those  lectures  upon  Scripture  are  properly  called 
critical,  which  are  intended  to  elucidate  the  meaning 
of  a  difficult  passage,  and  to  bring  out  from  the  words 
of  an  author  the  sense  which  is  not  obvious  to  an 
ordinary  reader.     The  sources  of  this  elucidation  are, 
such  emendations  upon  the  reading  or  the  punctua- 
tion as  may  warrantably  be  made,  an  analysis  of  the 
particular  words,  a  close  attention  to  the  manner  of 
the  author,  to  the  scoj)e  of  his  reasoning,  and  to  the 
circumstances  of  those  for  whom  he  writes ;  and, 
lastly,  a  comparison  of  the  passage,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  criticism,  with  other  passages  in  which 
the  same  matters  are  treated.     There  is  great  room 
for  critical  lectures  of  this  kind,  and  my  theological 
course  abounds  with  specimens  of  them.     Much  has 
been  done  in  this  way  since  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  by  the  application  of  sound  criticism  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  one  great  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  learn- 
ed languages,  and  from  the  habit  of  analysing  the 
authors  who  wrote  in  them,  is,  that  yovi  are  thereby 
prepared  for  receiving  that  rational  exposition  of  the 
word  of  God,  which  is  the  true  foundation  of  theo- 
logical knowledge. 
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There  is  another  kind  of  critical  lecture,  which 
professes  by  a  general  comprehensive  view  of  a  pas- 
sage of  scripture,  to  illustrate  some  important  points 
in  the  evidence  or  genius  of  our  religion.  This  kind 
of  lecture  is  applicable  to  those  passages  where  there 
is  not  any  obscurity  in  the  expression,  any  recondite 
meaning,  or  any  controverted  doctrine,  but  where 
there  is  a  number  of  circumstances  scattered  through- 
out, the  force  of  which  may  be  missed  by  a  careless 
or  ignorant  reader,  but  which  by  being  arranged  and 
placed  clearly  in  view,  may  be  made  to  bear  upon 
one  point,  so  as  to  bring  conviction  to  the  under- 
standing, at  the  same  time  that  they  minister  to  the 
improvement  of  the  heart.  The  inimitable  manner 
of  Scripture,  so  natural  and  artless,  yet  so  pregnant 
with  circumstances  the  most  delicate  and  the  most 
instructive,  affords  numberless  subjects  of  this  kind 
of  lecture ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  method  so  well 
calculated  to  give  a  person  of  taste  and  sensibility  a 
deep  impression  of  the  excellency  and  the  divinity  of 
the  Scriptures.  One  is  tempted  by  the  peculiar  fit- 
ness of  the  passages  which  occur  to  him,  to  adopt 
this  mode  of  lecturing  occasionally  in  speaking  to  an 
assembly  of  Christians,  although  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  ordinary  method  of  lecturing  by  suggesting 
remarks  from  j)articular  verses,  is  more  adapted  to 
that  measure  of  understanding,  of  attention,  and  of 
memory,  which  is  found  in  the  generality  of  hearers. 

But  such  a  mode  may  here  be  followed  with  ad- 
vantage ;  and  I  am  led  to  give  you  now  a  specimen 
of  this  criticism  upon  the  sense,  rather  than  upon  the 
words  of  an  evangelist,  because  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  John's  Gospel  may  be  stated  in  such  a  light  as  to 
illustrate  much  of  what  has  been  said  with  regard 
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both  to  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity,  and  to 
that  branch  of  the  external  evidence  which  arises 
from  miracles. 

The  eleventh  chapter  of  John  is  the  history  of  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  the  greatest  miracle  which 
Jesus  performed.  Upon  such  a  general  view  of  the 
chapter  as  a  critical  lecture  of  this  kind  is  meant  to 
give,  we  are  led  to  attend  to  that  exhibition  of  cha- 
racter which  the  chapter  contains — to  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  miracle — and  to  the  effects  which 
the  miracle  produced. 

I.  The  exhibition  of  character  which  this  chapter 
contains  is  various,  and  our  attention  is  directed  to 
several  very  pleasing  objects. 

It  is  natural  to  speak  first  of  the  exhibition  given 
of  the  character  of  the  historian.  The  other  evange- 
lists have  not  mentioned  this  miracle,  perhaps  out  of 
delicacy  to  Lazarus,  who  was  alive  when  they  wrote. 
They  did  not  choose  to  expose  the  friend  of  their 
master  to  the  fury  of  the  Jews,  by  holding  him  forth 
in  writings  that  were  to  go  through  the  world,  as  a 
monument  of  his  power.  But  John,  who  lived  to  see 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  probably  survived  La- 
zarus ;  and  there  was  every  reason  why  this  evan- 
gelist, who  has  preserved  other  miracles  and  dis- 
courses which  the  former  historians  had  omitted, 
should  record  this  event.  It  is  a  subject  suited  to 
the  pen  of  John  :  the  beloved  disciple  seems  to  delight 
in  spreading  it  out ;  for  he  has  coloured  his  narration 
with  many  beautiful  circumstances,  which  unfold  the 
characters  of  the  other  persons,  and  discover  his  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  his  master's  heart.  It  is 
a  striking  instance  of  that  strict  propriety  which  per- 
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vades  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  which 
marks  them  to  every  discerning  eye  to  be  authentic 
writings,  that  the  tenderest  scenes  in  our  Lord's  life, 
those  in  which  the  warmth  of  his  private  affections 
is  conspicuous,  are  recorded  by  this  evangelist.    From 
the  others  we  learn  his  public  life,  the  grace,  the  con- 
descension, the  benevolence  which  appeared  in  all 
his  intercourse  with  those  that  had  access  to  him. 
It  was  reserved  to  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved" 
to  present  to  succeeding  ages  this  divine  person  in 
his  family,  and  amongst  his  friends.     In  his  Gospel, 
we  see  Jesus  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples  at  the 
last  supper  that  he  ate  with  them.     It  is  John,  the 
disciple  that  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus  while  he 
sat  at  meat,  who  relates  the  long  discourse  in  which, 
with  the  most  delicate  sensibility  for  their  condition, 
he  soothes  the  troubled  heart  of  his  disciples,  spares 
their  feelings,  while  he  tells  them  the  truth,  and 
gives  them  his  parting  blessing.     It  is  John,  whom 
Jesus  judged  worthy  of  the  charge,  who  records  the 
filial  piety  with  which,  in  the  hour  of  his  agony,  he 
provided  for  the  comfort  of  his  mother ;   and   it  is 
John,  whose  soul  was  congenial  to  that  of  his  Mas- 
ter, tender,  affectionate,  and  feeling  like  his,  who 
dwells  upon  all  the  particulars  of  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  brings  forward  to  our  view  the  sympa- 
thy and  attention  with  which  Jesus  took  part  in  the 
sorrows  of  those  whom  he  loved,  and  making  us  in- 
timately acquainted  with  them  and  with  him,  pre- 
sents a  picture  at  once  delightful  and  instructive. 

The  next  object  in  this  exhibition  of  character  is 
the  friendship  which  Jesus  entertained  for  the  fami- 
ly of  Lazarus.  Bethany  was  a  small  village  upon 
the  mount  of  Olives,  within  two  miles  of  Jerusalem, 
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in  the  road  from  Galilee.  Jesus,  who  resided  in  Ga- 
lilee, and  went  only  occasionally  to  Jerusalem,  was 
accustomed  to  lodge  with  Lazarus  in  his  way  to  the 
public  festivals  :  and  we  are  led  to  suppose,  from  an 
incidental  expression  in  Luke,  *  that  during  the  fes- 
tivals he  went  out  to  Bethany  in  the  evening,  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem  in  the  morning.  To  this  lit- 
tle family  he  retired  from  the  fatigues  of  his  busy 
life,  from  the  disputations  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  and 
the  bitterness  of  his  enemies  ;  and  being,  like  his 
brethren,  compassed  with  infirmity,  like  his  brethren 
also  he  found  refreshment  to  his  soul  in  the  inter- 
course of  those  whom  he  loved.  "  Now  Jesus,"  says 
John,  "  loved  Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus." 
He  loved  the  world  ;  he  loved  the  chief  of  sinners. 
That  was  a  love  of  pity,  the  compassion  which  a 
superior  being  feels  for  the  wretched.  This  was  the 
love  of  kindness,  the  complacency  which  kindred 
spirits  take  in  the  society  of  one  another.  Of  the 
brother  he  says  to  his  apostles,  with  the  same  cor- 
diality with  which  you  would  speak  of  one  like  your- 
selves, "  Our  friend  Lazarus."  And  although  we 
shall  find  the  character  of  the  two  sisters  widely 
different,  yet  he  discerned  in  both  a  mind  worthy  of 
his  friendship. 

It  appears  strange  to  me,  that  any  person  who 
ever  read  this  chapter  can  blame  the  Gospel,  as  some 
deistical  writers  in  the  last  century  were  accustomed 
to  do,  for  not  recommending  private  friendship. 
Can  there  be  a  stronger  recommendation  than  this 
picture  of  the  Author  of  the  Gospul,  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  his  beloved  disciple  ?    When  you  follow  Je- 

*  Luke  xxi.  37,  oS. 
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sus  to  Jerusalem,  you  may  learn  from  his  public  life, 
fortitude,  diligence,  wisdom.  When  you  retire  with 
him  to  Bethany,  you  may  learn  tenderness,  confi- 
dence, and  fellow  feeling,  with  those  whom  you 
choose  as  your  friends.  The  servants  of  Jesus  may 
not  in  every  situation  find  persons  so  worthy  of  their 
friendship  as  this  family  ;  and  there  is  neither  duty 
nor  satisfaction  in  making  an  improper  choice.  Many 
circumstances  may  appoint  for  individuals  days  of 
solitude,  and  therefore  the  universal  religion  of  Je- 
sus has  wisely  refrained  from  delivering  a  precept 
which  it  may  often  be  impossible  to  obey.  But  they 
who  are  able  to  follow  the  example  of  their  master, 
by  having  a  heart  formed  for  friendship,  and  by 
meeting  with  those  who  are  worthy  of  it,  have  found 
the  medicine  of  life.  Their  happiness  is  independ- 
ent of  noise,  and  dissipation,  and  show  ;  amidst  the 
tumult  of  the  world,  their  spirits  enter  into  rest ; 
and  in  the  quiet,  pleasing,  rational  intercourse  of 
Bethany,  they  forget  the  strife  of  Jerusalem. 

The  next  object  in  this'exhibition  is  the  character 
of  the  two  sisters,  painted  in  that  most  perfect  and 
natural  manner,  which  the  Scriptures  almost  always 
adopt,  by  actions,  not  by  words.  As  soon  as  Laza- 
rus is  sick,  the  two  sisters  send  a  message  to  Jesus, 
with  entire  confidence  in  his  power  to  heal,  and  his 
willingness  to  come.  He  is  now  beyond  Jordan ;  the 
countries  of  Samaria  and  Galilee  lie  between  Beth- 
any and  his  present  abode.  But  the  sisters  of  La- 
zarus knew  too  well  his  affection  for  their  brother, 
and  his  readiness  to  do  good,  to  think  that  dis- 
tance would  prevent  his  coming.  They  say  no  more 
than,  "  He  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick,"  and  they 
leave  Jesus  to  interpret  their  wisli.     ^^^len  Jesus 
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arrives  at  Bethany,  after  the  death  of  Lazarus,  the 
different  characters  of  the  two  sisters  are  supported 
Avith  the  most  delicate  discrimination,  even  under 
that  pressure  of  grief  which,  in  the  hand  of  a  coarse 
painter,  would  have  obliterated  every  distinguishing 
feature.  Martha,  who  had  been  "  cumbered  with 
much  serving,"  when  she  had  to  entertain  our  Lord, 
rises  with  the  same  officious  zeal  from  the  ground, 
where  she  was  sitting  dishevelled  and  in  sackcloth, 
amongst  the  friends  who  had  come  to  comfort  her. 
She  rises  the  moment  she  hears  by  some  chance  mes- 
senger that  Jesus  is  at  hand,  and  runs  to  meet  him. 
Mary,  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  so  much  en- 
gaged with  his  discourse  as  not  to  think  of  providing 
for  his  entertainment,  is  incapable  of  so  brisk  an 
exertion,  or  thinks  it  more  respectful  to  Jesus  to 
wait  his  coming.  This  difference  in  the  conduct  of 
the  two  sisters  is  in  the  style  of  nature,  according  to 
which  the  particular  temper,  and  feelings  of  particu- 
lar persons,  give  a  very  great  variety  to  the  language 
of  passion  upon  occasions  equally  interesting  to  all 
of  them.  A  man  may  know,  he  ought  to  know, 
every  corner  in  his  own  heart,  how  far  any  part  of 
his  conduct  proceeds  from  the  defect  of  good,  or  the 
prevalence  of  wrong  principles.  But  the  most  inti- 
mate acquaintance  does  not  give  him  access  to  know 
all  the  notions  of  delicacy  and  propriety  which  may 
restrain,  or  urge  on  others  at  particular  seasons,  and 
may  give  to  their  conduct,  in  the  eye  of  careless  ob- 
servers, a  very  different  appearance  from  that  which 
they  would  wish ;  and  it  argues  both  an  uncandid 
spirit,  and  very  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  say 
or  to  think  this  man  does  not  feel  as  he  ought,  be- 
cause he  does  not  express  his  feelings  as  I  would 
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express  mine.  Martha  ran  and  met  Jesus :  Mary- 
sat  still  in  the  house.  When  Martha  coincs  to  Je- 
sus, there  is  in  her  first  words  a  mixture  of  reproach 
for  his  delay,  and  of  confidence  in  his  kindness, 
"  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not 
died."  A  gleam  of  hope,  indeed,  shoots  athwart  the 
sorrowful  mind  of  Martha  at  the  sight  of  Jesus. 
But  her  wish  was  so  great  that  she  is  afraid  to  men- 
tion it.  "  I  know,  that  even  now,  whatsoever  thou 
wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee."  She  has 
conceived  a  hope,  in  the  state  of  her  mind  it  was 
a  wild  hope,  that  her  brother  whom  she  had  lost 
might  be  instantly  restored.  Jesus  composes  her 
spirit,  prepares  her  for  this  gift,  by  recalling  her 
thoughts  from  the  general  resurrection  to  himself, 
and  probably  gives  her  some  sign  or  some  direction, 
in  consequence  of  which  she  goes  to  the  house,  and 
without  alarming  the  Jews  who  were  assembled 
there,  says  secretly  to  her  sister,  "  The  Master  is 
come,  and  calleth  for  thee."  This  message  instantly 
rouses  Mary.  Her  spirit,  bowed  down  with  grief, 
revives  at  his  call,  and  without  knowing,  probably 
without  conceiving  the  purpose  for  which  he  called 
her,  she  arose  quickly  and  went  to  him.  When 
she  arrives,  there  is  more  submission  in  her  manner 
than  there  had  been  in  that  of  Martha.  The  marks 
are  stronger  of  a  depressed  and  afflicted  spirit.  She 
fell  down  at  his  feet,  weeping.  But,  as  if  to  remind 
us  that  we  should  look  beyond  these  outward  expres- 
sions, which,  being  very  much  a  matter  of  constitution, 
vary  exceedingly  in  different  persons,  the  evangelist 
puts  the  same  words  into  the  mouth  of  both,  "  Lord, 
if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died  ;" 
and  whatever  interpretation  we  give  to  these  words 
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when  tliey  are  spoken  by  the  one  sister,  we  cannot 
avoid  giving  them  the  same  when  they  are  spoken 
by  the  other.  In  this  exhibition  of  the  manner  of 
the  two  sisters  there  is  so  much  of  nature,  and  of 
nature  appearing  strongly  in  minute  circumstances, 
as  to  be  far  superior  to  that  truth  of  painting  which 
we  admire  in  a  fancied  picture,  and  to  carry  with  it 
an  internal  evidence  that  John  was  a  witness  of  what 
he  describes,  and  that  his  drawing  is  part  of  a  scene 
which,  from  the  powerful,  yet  different  emotions  of 
the  two  sisters,  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
feeling  breast. 

The  next  object  which  presents  itself  in  this  mo- 
ral exhibition,  is  the  character  of  the  Apostles.  The 
Gosj)els  present  us  with  the  most  natural  picture  of 
the  Apostles  ;  their  doubts,  their  fears,  their  slow- 
ness of  apprehension  and  of  belief.  By  circumstances 
that  seem  to  be  incidentally  recorded,  we  see  them 
feeling  and  acting,  not  indeed  in  the  manner  which 
would  have  occurred  to  a  rude,  unskilful  hand,  had 
he  attempted  to  draw  those  who  were  honoured  with 
being  the  comj^anions  of  Jesus,  but  in  the  manner 
which  any  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  hu- 
man heart  will  perceive  to  be  the  most  natural  for 
men  of  their  condition  and  education,  and  situated 
as  they  were.  We  see  them  differing  from  one  an- 
other in  sentiments  and  conduct,  with  the  same  kind 
of  variety  which  is  observable  amongst  our  neigh- 
bours and  companions,  each  preserving  in  every  si- 
tuation his  peculiar  character,  and  all  at  the  same 
time  uniting  in  attachment  to  their  master. 

Although  the  companions  of  Jesus  were  interest- 
ed in  the  fate  of  his  friend  Lazarus,  yet  they  did  not 
understand  the  hints  which  our  Lord  gave  them. 
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Although  sleep  is  one  of  the  most  common  images 
of  death,  they  suppose  when  Jesus  says,  "  Our 
friend  Lazarus  sleepeth,"  that  he  was  enjoying  a 
refreshing  sleep,  by  which  nature  was  to  work  his 
cure  ;  and  not  attending  to  the  impropriety  of  Jesus 
going  a  long  way  to  awake  him  out  of  such  a  sleep, 
they  say,  "  Lord,  if  he  sleep  he  shall  do  well." 
When  Jesus  tells  them  plainly  "  Lazarus  is  dead," 
Thomas  stands  forth,  and  by  one  expression  pre- 
sents to  us  the  same  character  which  is  more  fully 
unfolded  in  another  chapter  of  this  Gospel.* 

All  the  disciples  were  filled  with  sorrow  and  de- 
spair, when  they  saw  their  Master  condemned,  exe- 
cuted, and  laid  in  the  tomb.  "  For  as  yet,"  says 
John,  "  they  knew  not  the  Scripture  that  he  must 
rise  again  from  the  dead."  At  length,  "  Jesus  came 
and  stood  in  the  midst  of  them."  "  Then  were  the 
disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the  Lord."  It  hap- 
pened that  Thomas  was  not  present.  And  when 
"  the  other  disciples  had  said  to  him,  we  have  seen 
the  Lord,"  his  answer  was,  "  Except  I  shall  see  in 
his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger 
into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into 
his  side,  I  will  not  believe."  About  eight  days  af- 
ter, Jesus  condescended  to  give  him  this  proof. 
"  Reach  hither,"  said  he,  "  thy  finger,  and  behold 
my  hands ;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it 
into  my  side,  and  be  not  faithless  but  believing. 
And  Thomas  answered  and  said.  My  Lord  and  my 
God."  He  had  felt  doubts,  but  his  heart  appears 
full  of  affection  and  reverence.  Now,  mark  here 
the  same  Thomas.     The  disciples  were  alarmed  at 

*  John  XX.  0,  19,  20,  21—28. 
VOL.  I.  I 
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the  danger  of  going  back  to  Judea.  They  had  tried 
to  dissuade  their  Master,  but  they  find  him  fixed  in 
his  purpose.  "  Lazarus  is  dead,  nevertheless  let  us 
go  unto  him.  Then  said  Thomas  unto  his  fellow- 
disciples,  let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him." 
You  see  here  the  same  warmth  of  temper,  the  same 
firm  determined  mind  which  appeared  at  the  other 
time,  but  you  see  also  the  same  defect  of  faith. 
Thomas  does  not  think  it  possible  that  Jesus  could 
shelter  himself  from  the  Jews.  He  does  not  see  any 
purpose  that  could  be  served  by  the  journey.  He 
thinks  Jesus  is  going  to  throw  away  his  life.  Yet 
he  resolves  himself,  and  he  encourages  his  fellow- 
disciples  not  to  part  with  him.  Our  Master  makes 
a  sacrifice  of  his  life.  We  have  forsaken  all  and 
followed  him.  Let  us  follow  him  also  in  this  jour- 
ney ;  "  let  us  go  that  we  may  die  with  him."  It  is 
the  strong  effort  of  a  mind  which  loved  and  vene- 
rated Jesus,  yet  distrusted  and  did  not  know  his 
divine  power:  Thomas  faithless,  yet  affectionate 
and  manly. 

Such  is  the  mixture  of  character  which  we  often 
meet  with  in  common  life.  They  who  are  most  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  who  have  observed  most  accurately 
the  manners  of  those  around  them,  will  best  perceive 
the  truth  of  that  picture  which  the  Evangelists 
have  drawn  of  themselves,  and  they  will  be  sti*uck 
with  the  force  of  that  internal  evidence  for  the  Gos- 
pel history  which  arises  from  this  simple  natural 
record.  We  cannot  attend  to  this  picture  without 
recollecting  the  divine  power  which,  out  of  these 
feeble  doubting  men,  raised  the  most  successful  in- 
struments of  spreading  the  religion  of  Jesus.    There 
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was  no  want  of  faith  after  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
Thomas  was  one  of  that  company  which  was  assem- 
bled, when  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  he  W»io  now  says,  "  Let  us  go  and  die  with  Je- 
sus," with  power  gave  witness  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord.* 

The  principal  object  in  this  moral  exhibition  yet 
remains.  It  is  Jesus  himself.  The  striking  feature 
throughout  the  whole  is  tenderness  and  love.  But 
we  discern  also  prudence,  fortitude,  and  dignity ; 
and  this  chapter  may  thus  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
that  most  perfect  and  most  difficult  character,  which 
the  Apostles  were  incapable  of  conceiving,  and  which, 
had  they  conceived  it,  they  would  have  been  unable 
to  support  in  every  situation  with  such  exact  pro- 
priety, if  they  had  not  drawn  it  from  the  life. 

After  he  receives  the  message  from  the  sisters,  he 
relieves  himself  from  the  importunity  of  his  disciples, 
by  an  assurance  which  was  sufficient  to  remove  their 
anxiety,  and  he  lingers  for  two  days  in  the  place  where 
he  was.  The  purpose  of  his  lingering  was,  that  La- 
zarus might  be  truly  dead,  that  he  might  not  mere- 
ly recover  a  man  who  was  sick,  but  that  he  might 
raise  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  grave.  But  this 
lingering  did  not  proceed  from  indifference.  Mark 
how  beautifully  the  fifth  verse  is  thrown  in  between 
the  assurance  given  to  the  discijjles,  and  the  resolu- 
tion to  delay.  He  loved  the  family.  He  entered 
into  their  sorrows.  His  sympathy  for  them,  indeed, 
yields  to  his  prosecution  of  the  great  purpose  for 
which  he  came,  yet  his  love  is  not  the  less  for  de- 
lay.    How  tender  and  how  soothing  !     The  merci- 

*  Acts  iv.  31,  33. 
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ful  High  Priest,  to  whom  Christians  still  send  their 
requests,  is  not  forgetful,  although  he  does  not  in- 
stantly grant  them.  He  loves  and  pities  his  own. 
But  he  does  not  think  their  time  always  the  best. 
His  own  time  for  showing  favour  is  set.  No  inter- 
vening circumstance  can  prevent  its  coming ;  and 
when  it  arrives,  they  themselves  will  acknowledge 
that  it  has  been  well  chosen,  and  all  their  sorrow 
will  be  forgotten  and  overpaid  by  the  joy  which  is 
brought  to  their  souls.  One  of  the  finest  moral  les- 
sons is  conveyed  by  this  delay  of  Jesus.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  act  from  kindness,  compassion,  and  love. 
But  the  excess  of  good  affections  may  sometimes 
mislead  us ;  and  there  are  considerations  of  pru- 
dence, of  fidelity,  and  justice,  which  may  give  to  the 
conduct  of  the  most  tender-hearted  man  an  appear- 
ance of  coldness  and  severity.  The  world  may 
judge  hastily  in  such  instances.  But  let  every  man 
be  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  first,  that  he  has  good 
affections  ;  and  next,  that  the  considerations  which 
sometimes  restrain  the  exercise  of  them,  are  such 
that  he  need  not  be  ashamed  of  their  influence. 

It  is  strongly  marked  in  this  moral  picture,  that 
the  delay  of  Jesus,  although  dictated  by  prudence, 
did  not  proceed  from  any  consideration  of  his  per- 
sonal safety.  For,  when  the  disciples  represented 
the  danger  of  retiring  to  Judea,  his  answer  is,  "  Are 
there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day  ?  If  any  man  walk 
in  the  day,  he  stumbleth  not,  because  he  seeth  the 
light  of  this  world.  But  if  a  man  walk  in  the  night, 
he  stumbleth,  because  there  is  no  light  in  him."  His 
meaning  is  explained  by  other  similar  expressions. 
The  Jews  divided  the  day  both  in  summer  and  win- 
ter into  twelve  hours,  so  that  an  hour  with  them 
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marked,  not  as  with  us,  a  certain  portion  of  time, 
but  the  twelfth  part  of  a  day,  longer  in  summer,  and 
shorter  in  winter.  The  time  of  his  life  upon  earth 
was  the  day  of  Jesus,  during  which  he  had  to  finish 
the  work  given  him  to  do.  While  this  day  continued, 
none  of  his  enemies  had  power  to  take  away  his  life, 
and  he  had  nothing  to  fear  in  fulfilling  the  com- 
mandment of  God.  When  this  day  ended,  his  work 
ended  also  ;  he  fell  indeed  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  but  he  was  ready  to  be  offered  up.  And  thus 
in  the  same  picture  Jesus  is  exhibited  as  gentle,  feel- 
ing, compassionate  to  his  friends,  undaunted  in  the 
face  of  his  enemies,  assiduous  and  fearless  in  work- 
ing the  work  of  Him  that  sent  him.  There  shines 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  picture  a  dignity  of 
manner ;  no  indecent  haste  ;  no  distrust  of  his  own 
power  ;  a  delay,  which  rendered  one  work  more  dif- 
ficult, yet  which  is  not  employed  in  preparing  for  an 
uncommon  exertion.  "  Lazarus  is  dead,  and  I  am 
glad  for  your  sakes,  that  I  was  not  there,  to  the  in- 
tent ye  may  believe."  He  wishes  to  give  his  disciples 
a  more  striking  manifestation  of  his  divine  power ; 
and  the  display  is  made  for  their  sakes,  not  for  his 
own.  With  what  awful  solemnity  does  he  unfold  to 
Martha  his  exalted  character  in  these  words  :  "  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life  ;  he  that  belie veth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  ;  and 
whosoever  liveth,  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never 
die  ;"  and  how  suitably  to  the  authority  implied  in 
that  character  does  he  require  from  Martha  a  con- 
fession of  her  faith  in  him  !  Yet  how  easily  does  he 
descend  from  this  dignity  to  mingle  his  tears  with 
those  of  his  friends.  "  When  he  saw  Mary  weeping, 
and  the  Jews  also  weeping  which  came  with  her,  he 
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groaned  in  the  spirit,  and  was  troubled :"  and  as  they 
led  him  to  the  sepulchre,  "  Jesus  wept."  How  amia- 
ble a  picture  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  !  He  found 
upon  earth  an  hospital  full  of  the  sound  of  lamenta- 
tion, a  dormitory  in  which  some  are  every  day  fall- 
ing asleep,  and  they  who  remain  are  mourning  over 
those  who  to  them  are  not.  He  hath  brought  a  cor- 
dial to  revive  our  spirits,  while  we  are  bearing  our 
portion  of  this  general  sorrow,  and  he  hath  opened 
to  our  view  a  land  of  rest.  But  even  while  he  is 
executing  his  gracious  purpose,  his  heart  is  melted 
with  the  sight  of  that  distress  which  he  came  to  re- 
lieve, and  although  he  was  able  to  destroy  the  king 
of  terrors,  he  was  troubled  when  he  beheld  in  the 
company  of  mourners  a  monument  of  his  power. 
We  do  not  read  that  Jesus  ever  shed  tears  for  his 
own  suflferings.  When  he  was  going  to  the  cross,  he 
turned  round  and  said,  "  Daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
weep  not  for  me."  But  he  wept  over  Jerusalem  when 
he  thought  of  the  destruction  that  was  coming  upon 
it ;  *  and  here  the  anguish  of  his  friends  draws  from 
him  groans  and  tears.  He  was  soon  to  remove  their 
anguish.  But  it  was  not  the  less  bitter  during  its 
continuance ;  and  it  is  the  present  distress  of  his 
friends  into  which  his  heart  enters  thus  readily. 

Let  the  false  pride  of  philosophy  place  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  human  character  in  an  equality  of  mind, 
unmoved  by  the  events  that  befal  ourselves  or  others. 
But  Christians  may  learn  from  the  example  of  him 
who  was  made  like  his  brethren,  that  the  variety  in 
the  events  of  life  was  intended  by 'the  author  of  na- 
ture as  an  exercise  of  feeling ;  that  it  is  no  part  of 

*  Lukexxiii.  28;xix.  41. 
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our  duty  to  harden  our  heart  against  the  impressions 
which  they  make,  and  that  we  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  expressing  what  we  feel.  That  God,  who  chastens 
his  children,  loves  a  heart  which  is  tender  before 
him  ;  and  Jesus,  who  wept  himself,  commands  us  to 
weep  with  them  that  weep.  The  tears  shed  are  both 
a  tribute  to  the  dead,  and  an  amiable  display  of  the 
heart  of  the  living,  and  they  interest  every  spectator 
in  the  persons  from  whom  they  flow. 

Thus  have  we  seen  in  this  moral  picture  of  the 
character  of  Jesus,  tenderness,  compassion,  prudence, 
fortitude,  dignity,  "  Christ,  the  power  of  God,  and 
the  wisdom  of  God,"*  the  strength  of  an  almighty 
arm  displayed  by  a  man  like  his  brethren,  "  the  glory 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  fuU  of  grace  and 
truth."  f  The  assemblage  of  qualities  is  so  uncom- 
mon, and  the  harmony  with  which  they  are  blended 
so  entire,  that  they  convey  to  every  intelligent  reader 
an  impression  of  the  divinity  of  our  religion,  and  we 
cannot  contemplate  this  picture  without  feeling  the 
sentiment  which  was  afterwards  expressed  by  the 
Centurion  who  stood  over  against  the  cross  of  Jesus : 
"  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God."  t 

II.  Circumstances  of  the  miracle. 

Mr.  Hume  and  other  philosophers,  both  before  and 
after  his  time,  have  denied  the  conclusiveness  of  the 
general  argument  from  miracles,  or  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  destroy  that  evidence  from  testimony 
upon  which  we  give  credit  to  the  works  recorded  in 
the  Gospel.  But  there  is  a  set  of  minute  writers  in 
the  deistical  controversy,  who  have  adopted  a  style 

*  1  Cor.  i.  24.  +  John  i.  14.  J  Matt,  xxvii.  54. 
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of  philological  or  verbal  objections,  which  would  set 
aside  the  truth  of  the  record,  not  by  any  general  rea- 
soning, but  by  supposed  instances  of  inaccuracy  or 
impropriety  in  particular  narrations.  This  style  of 
objections  enters  into  ordinary  conversation  ;  it  is 
level  to  the  understanding  of  many,  who  are  incapa- 
ble of  apprehending  a  general  argument ;  and  it  is 
the  usual  refuge  of  those  who  have  nothing  else  to 
oppose  to  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion. 

You  will  find  objections  of  this  kind  occasionally 
thrown  out  in  many  deistical  writers.  But  they  were 
formed  into  a  sort  of  system  in  a  treatise  published 
about  sixty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Woolston,  and  entitled, 
"  Discourses  aipon  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour,"  a  book 
now  very  little  known,  but  which  drew  great  atten- 
tion at  the  time,  and  was  overpowered  by  a  variety 
of  able  answers.  Mr.  Woolston  attempted  to  show 
that  the  earliest  and  most  respectable  writers  of  the 
Christian  church  understood  the  miracles  of  our  Sa- 
viour purely  in  an  allegorical  sense,  as  emblems  of 
the  spiritual  life  ;  and  that  there  was  good  reason 
for  doing  so,  because  the  accounts,  taken  in  a  literal 
sense,  are  absurd  and  incredible.  He  has  been  con- 
victed by  those  who  have  answered  him,  of  gross  dis- 
ingenuity  in  maintaining  the  first  of  his  positions. 
It  is  true  that  the  fathers,  even  of  the  first  century, 
were  led  by  their  attachment  to  that  philosophy  in 
which  they  had  been  educated,  to  seek  for  hidden 
spiritual  meanings  in  the  plain  historical  parts  of 
Scripture.  And  Origen,  in  the  third  century,  went 
so  far  as  to  undervalue  the  literal  sense  in  compari- 
son with  the  allegorical,  saying,  "  the  Scriptures  are 
of  little  use  to  those  who  understand  them  as  they 
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are  written."  *  He  has  pursued  this  manner  of  in- 
terpreting the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  much  farther 
than  became  a  sound  reasoner.  But  although  it  ap- 
peared to  him  more  sublime  and  instructive  than  a 
simple  exposition  of  the  facts  recorded,  yet  it  proceeds 
upon  a  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly in  his  valuable  work  against  Celsus  the 
Jew,  where  he  answers  the  objections  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  states  with  great  force  of  reason 
the  arguments  upon  which  our  faith  rests,  he  appeals 
repeatedly  to  the  miracles  which  Jesus  did,  which  he 
enabled  his  apostles  to  do,  and  some  faint  traces 
of  which  remained  in  the  days  of  Origen.  He  says 
that  the  miracles  of  Christ  converted  nations,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  absurd  in  the  apostles  to 
have  attempted  the  introduction  of  a  new  religion 
without  the  help  of  miracles.  Mr.  Woolston,  there- 
fore, is  left  without  the  support  of  that  authority 
which  he  pleads  ;  for  Origen,  the  most  allegorical  of 
the  fathers,  even  where  he  prefers  the  allegorical, 
does  not  exclude  the  literal  sense  ;  and  his  argumen- 
tative discourse  proceeds  upon  the  acknowledged 
truth  of  the  facts  recorded. 

The  second  position  does  not  profess  to  rest  upon 
the  authority  of  any  name,  but  upon  the  nature  of 
the  narration,  which,  Mr.  Woolston  says,  is  so  filled 
with  monstrous  incredibilities  and  absurdities,  that 
the  best  way  in  which  any  person  can  defend  it,  is 
by  having  recourse  to  the  allegorical  sense.  But, 
in  this  way,  the  argument  from  miracles  is  totally 
lost,  because,  if  we  regard  them  not  as  facts,  but  as 
a  method  of  conveying  spiritual  instruction,  the  ap- 

*  Origen,  Stromata,  lib.  x. 
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peal  which  Jesus  continually  made  to  the  works  that 
he  did,  must  appear  to  us  chimerical  or  false.  Al- 
though, therefore,  Mr.  Woolston  has  the  effrontery 
to  pretend  a  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Jesus,  in  his  at- 
tempts to  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
literal  sense,,  that  literal  sense  must  be  defended  by 
every  Christian. 

It  is  impossible  to  lead  you  through  all  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  Woolston  and  other 
writers.  But  I  shall  point  out  the  sources  from 
whence  satisfying  answers  may  be  drawn,  and  give 
some  specimens  of  the  application  of  these  sources. 

The  sources  of  answers  are  three  :  An  intimate 
acquaintance  with  local  manners,  customs,  and  pre- 
judices— an  analysis  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
words  in  the  original — and  a  close  attention  to  the 
whole  contexture  of  the  narration. 

1.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  local  manners, 
customs,  and  prejudices.  One  of  the  most  satisfying 
evidences  of  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  arises  from  their  reference  to  the  peculia- 
rities of  that  country  in  which  we  say  the  authors 
of  them  lived,  a  reference  so  exact,  so  uniform,  and 
extending  to  such  minuteness,  as  to  affprd  conviction 
to  any  person  who  considers  it  properly,  that  these 
are  not  the  production  of  a  later  age  or  another 
country.  This  continual  reference,  while  it  is  a  proof 
of  their  authenticity,  colours  every  narration  con- 
tained in  them,  with  circumstances  which  appear 
strange  to  a  reader  who  is  not  versant  in  Jewish  an- 
tiquities ;  and  this  strangeness  furnishes  many  ob- 
jections to  those  who  are  themselves  ignorant,  or 
who  wish  to  impose  upon  the  ignorance  of  others. 
But  the  phantom  is  dissipated  by  that  local  know- 
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ledge  which  may  be  easily  acquired  and  easily  ap- 
plied. 

2.  An  analysis  of  the  words  in  the  original.  Par- 
ticular objections  against  the  miracles  of  Jesus  are 
multiplied  by  this  circumstance,  that  we  read  a  nar- 
ration of  them,  having  a  continual  reference  to  an- 
cient manners,  not  in  the  language  in  which  it  was 
originally  written,  but  in  a  translation.  For,  allow- 
ing that  translation  all  the  praise  that  is  due  to  it, 
and  it  deserves  a  great  deal,  still  it  must  happen  that 
the  words  in  the  translation  do  not  always  convey 
precisely  the  same  meaning  with  those  to  which  they 
correspond  in  the  original.  Different  combinations 
of  ideas,  and  different  modes  of  phraseology  diversify 
those  words  which  answer  the  most  exactly  to  one 
another  in  different  languages  ;  and  although  trans- 
lations even  under  this  disadvantage  are  sufficient  to 
give  every  necessary  information  to  those  who  are 
incapable  of  reading  the  original,  yet  we  have  expe- 
rience, in  reading  all  ancient  authors,  that  the  delicacy 
of  a  sentiment  and  the  peculiar  manner  of  an  action 
may  be  so  far  lost  by  the  words  used  in  a  translation, 
that  there  is  no  way  of  answering  objections  ground- 
ed upon  the  mode  of  exhibiting  the  sentiment  or  ac- 
tion, but  by  having  recourse  to  the  original. 

3.  A  close  attention  to  the  whole  contexture  of 
the  narration.  Those  who  are  forward  to  make  ob- 
jections, are  not  disposed  to  compare  the  different 
parts  of  the  narration,  because  it  is  not  their  business 
to  find  an  answer.  They  choose  rather  to  lay  hold 
of  particular  expressions,  and  to  give  them  the  most 
exceptionable  form,  by  presenting  them  in  a  detailed 
view.  The  beautiful  simplicity  of  Scripture  leaves 
it  very  much  exposed  to  this  kind  of  objections. 
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When  all  the  circumstances  of  a  story  are  artfully 
arranged,  so  as  to  have  a  visible  reference  to  one  an- 
other, the  manifest  unfairness  of  attempting  to  pre- 
sent a  part  of  the  story  disjointed  from  the  rest,  be- 
trays the  design  of  a  person  who  makes  such  an  at- 
tempt. But  when  the  circumstances  are  spread  care- 
lessly through  the  whole  narration,  inserted  by  the 
historian  as  they  occurred  to  his  observation  or  his 
recollection,  without  his  seeming  desirous  to  pre- 
possess the  readers  with  an  opinion  that  the  story 
is  true,  or  aware  that  any  objection  could  be  raised 
to  it  in  this  natural  manner,  which  is  the  manner  of 
truth  and  the  manner  of  Scripture,  it  is  easy  to  raise 
a  variety  of  plausible  objections  ;  and  a  connected 
view  of  the  whole  is  necessary  in  order  to  discern 
the  futility  of  them. 

From  these  three  sources  answers  may  be  drawn 
to  all  the  objections  that  have  ever  been  made  to  the 
literal  sense  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  To  show  their 
utility,  I  shall  give  a  specimen  of  the  application  of 
them  to  some  of  the  objections  which  Mr.  Woolston 
has  urged  against  three  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  ; 
the  cure  of  the  paralytic  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Mark,  the  turning  of  water  into  wine  at  Cana,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  John,  and  the  resurrection  of  La- 
zarus in  the  eleventh  chapter. 

"  And  again  he  entered  into  Capernaum,  after 
some  days  ;  and  it  was  noised  that  he  was  in  the 
house.  And  straightway  many  were  gathered  toge- 
ther, insomuch  that  there  was  no  room  to  receive 
them,  no,  not  so  much  as  about  the  door :  and  he 
preached  the  word  unto  them.  And  they  come  unto 
him,  bringing  one  sick  of  the  palsy,  which  was  borne 
of  four.     And  when  they  could  not  come  nigh  unto 
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him  for  the  press,  they  uncovered  the  roof  where  he 
was  :  and  when  they  had  broken  it  up,  they  let  down 
the  bed  wherein  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay."  * 

Mr.  Woolston  says,  in  a  mode  of  expression  which 
he  uses  without  any  scruple,  this  is  the  most  mon- 
strously absurd,  improbable,  and  incredible  of  any, 
according  to  the  letter.  If  the  people  thronged  so 
much  that  those  who  bore  the  paralytic  could  not  get 
to  the  door,  why  did  not  they  wait  till  the  crowd 
was  dismissed,  rather  than  heave  up  the  sick  man  to 
the  top  of  the  house  with  ropes  and  ladders,  break 
up  tiles,  spars,  and  rafters,  and  make  a  hole  large 
enough  for  the  man  and  his  bed  to  be  let  through  to 
the  injury  of  the  house,  and  the  danger  and  annoy- 
ance of  those  who  were  within  ?  A  slight  attention 
to  the  ordinary  style  of  architecture  in  Judea,  and  to 
the  words  of  the  original,  removes  every  appearance 
of  absurdity  in  the  narration.  The  houses  in  Judea 
were  seldom  more  than  two  stories  high,  and  the 
roofs  were  always  flat,  with  a  battlement  or  parapet 
round  the  edges,  so  that  there  was  no  danger  in 
walking  or  pitching  a  tent,  as  was  often  done  upon 
the  roof.  There  was  a  stair  within  the  house,  which 
led  to  a  door  that  lay  flat  when  it  was  not  opened, 
forming  to  all  appearance  a  part  of  the  roof,  and  was 
secured  by  a  lock  or  bolt  on  the  inside,  to  prevent 
its  being  readily  opened  by  thieves.  By  this  door 
the  inhabitants  of  the  house  could  easily  get  to  the 
roof,  and  there  was  often  a  fixed  stair  leading  to  it 
from  the  outside,  or  where  that  was  wanting,  a  short 
ladder  was  occasionally  applied.  Supposing,  then, 
the  house  mentioned  by  Mark  to  have  been  built  af- 

*  Mnrk  ii.  1—4. 
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ter  this  common  fashion  ;  the  court  before  it  so  full, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  get  near  the  door  of  the 
house ;  the  people  so  throng,  and  so  earnest  in  list- 
ening, that  it  was  vain  to  think  of  their  giving  place 
to  any  one  ;  in  this  situation,  the  four  persons  who 
carried  the  palsied  man  upon  a  little  couch,  jtX/w?»ov, 
think  of  going  round  to  another  part  of  the  house, 
at  which  by  a  stair  or  ladder  they  easily  reach  the 
roof.  They  find  the  door  lying  flat,  and  the  word 
i^o^u^avng  implies  that  some  force  was  necessary  to 
break  it  open.  That  force  might  have  disturbed  the 
family  had  they  been  quiet.  But  at  present  they 
are  too  much  engaged  to  attend  to  it,  or  their  know- 
ledge of  the  purpose  for  which  the  force  was  used, 
prevents  them  from  giving  any  interruption.  The 
door  being  made  to  allow  persons  to  come  out  upon 
the  roof,  and  the  couch  being  a  xXjvtdt»v,*  it  would  not 
be  difficult  for  four  men  to  let  down  the  couch  by 
the  stair  on  the  inside,  two  of  them  going  before  to 
receive  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  others.  After  the 
couch  is  thus  brought  into  the  room  where  Jesus 
was,  in  the  only  method  by  which  access  could  be 
found  to  him,  he  rewards  the  faith  of  the  sick  man 
by  performing,  in  presence  of  his  enemies,  several  of 
whom  appear  to  have  mingled  with  the  multitude, 
an  instantaneous  and  wonderful  cure.  The  palsy  is 
a  disease  seldom  completely,  never  suddenly  remov- 
ed. The  extreme  degree  in  which  it  affected  this 
man  was  known  to  the  four  who  carried  him,  to  the 
multitude  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  was  laid,  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Capernaum.  Yet  by  a  word  from 
the  mouth  of  Jesus,  he  is  enabled  to  rise  up  and  car- 

*  Luke  V.  19.  24. 
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ry  his  couch.  Judge  from  this  simple  exposition, 
whether  the  narrative  of  Mark  deserves  to  be  called 
monstrously  absurd  and  incredible. 

The  turning  of  water  into  wine  is  recorded  in  the 
second  chapter  of  John.  The  only  objection  to  this 
miracle  which  merits  consideration,  is  the  offence 
conceived  by  Mr.  Woolston  at  the  expression  which 
our  Lord  uses  to  his  mother.  And  I  doubt  not  that 
it  sounds  harsh  in  the  ears  of  every  English  reader. 
"  When  they  wanted  wine,  the  mother  of  Jesus  saith 
imto  him,  they  have  no  wine  ;  Jesus  saith  unto  her. 
Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  Mine  hour  is 
not  yet  come."  Here  an  analysis  of  the  words  in 
the  original  appears  to  me  to  afford  a  satisfying  an- 
swer to  the  objection.  I  need  scarcely  remark,  that 
yuwj  is  the  word  by  which  women  of  the  highest 
rank  were  addressed  in  ancient  times  by  men  of  the 
most  polished  manners,  when  they  wished  to  show 
them  every  mark  of  respect.  It  is  used  by  Jesus, 
when  with  filial  affection,  in  his  dying  moments,  he 
provides  every  soothing  attention  for  his  mother. 
The  phrase  n  si^i  xai  eoi  occurs  in  some  places  of  the 
Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
also  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  uniformly  render- 
ed "  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?"  and  seems  to 
mark  a  check,  a  slight  reprimand,  a  degree  of  dis- 
pleasure. It  was  not  unnatural  for  our  translators 
to  give  the  Greek  phrase  the  same  sense  here ;  and 
many  commentators  understand  oiu*  Lord  as  check- 
ing his  mother  for  directing  him  in  the  exercise  of 
his  divine  power.  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  check 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  that  tender  con- 
cern for  his  mother  which  our  Lord  showed  upon 
the  cross.     It  became  him  who  was  endowed  with 
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the  Spirit  without  measure,  to  be  led  by  that  Spirit 
in  the  discharge  of  his  public  office,  and  not  to  commit 
himself  to  the  narrow  conceptions  of  any  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men.     I  do  not  therefore  find  fault  with  those 
who  understand  Jesus  as  saying,  the  time  of  attest- 
ing my  commission  by  miracles  is  not  come,  and  I 
cannot  receive  directions  from  you  when  it  should 
begin.     This    may  be   the   meaning  of  the  words. 
But  as  they  will  easily  bear  another  translation,  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  meekness  and  gentleness 
of  Christ,  I  am  inclined  to  jH'efer  it.     "  What  is  that 
to  thee  and  me  ?   The  want  of  wine  is  a  matter  that 
concerns  the  master  of  the  feast.     But  it  need  not 
.  distress  you ;  and  my  friends  cannot  accuse  me  of 
unkindness  in  withholding  an  exercise  of  my  power, 
that  may  be  convenient  for  them,  for  I  have  yet  done 
no  miracle,  the  season  of  my  public  manifestation  not 
being  come."     We  know  that  Jesus  did  not  enter 
upon  his  ministry  till  after  John  was  cast  into  prison. 
We  find  John,  in  the  next  chapter,  baptizing  near 
Salim,  and  this  is  called  the  beginning  of  miracles. 
According  to  this  translation,  every  appearance  of 
harshness  is  avoided,  and  the  whole  story  hangs  per- 
fectly together.      You  will  observe,  Mary  was  so  far 
from  being  offended  at  the  supposed  harshness  of  the 
answer,  or  conceiving  it  to  be  a  refusal,  that  she  says 
to  the  servants,  "  Whatever  he  saith  unto  you,  do 
it :"    and  our  Lord's  doing   the   miracle    after   this 
answer,  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  his  attention  to  his 
mother.     Although  his  friends  had  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect an  interposition  of  his  power,  because  his  hour 
was  not  come,  yet,  in  compliance  with  her  desire,  he 
supplies  plentifully  what  is  wanting. 
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To  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  John,  Mr.  Woolston  objects,  that  the  per- 
son raised  was  not  a  man  of  eminence  sufficient  to 
draw  attention — that  he  gives  no  account  of  what 
he  saw  in  the  separate  state — that  it  was  absurd  in 
Jesus  to  call  with  a  loud  voice  to  a  dead  man — that 
Lazarus  having  his  head  bound  is  suspicious — and 
that  the  whole  is  a  romantic  story.  Now  the  answer 
to  all  this  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  contexture  of  the 
narrative,  in  which,  beautiful,  simple,  and  tender  as 
it  is,  there  are  interwoven  such  circumstances  as  can 
leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  any  person  who 
admits  the  authenticity  of  this  book,  that  the  great- 
est of  miracles  was  here  really  performed.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  following  the  frivolous  objections  of  Mr. 
Woolston  one  by  one,  I  shall  present  you  with  a  con- 
nected view  of  these  circumstances,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  credibility  of  other  miracles 
may  be  illustrated. 

Jesus  lingered  in  the  place  where  he  was,  when 
he  received  the  message  from  the  sisters,  till  the  time 
when,  by  the  divine  knowledge  that  he  possessed,  he 
said  to  the  apostles,  "  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth." 
After  this,  he  had  a  long  journey  to  Bethany ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  performed  it  hastily,  for 
he  learned,  as  he  approached  the  village,  that  Lazarus 
had  lain  four  days  in  the  grave.  He  delayed  so  long, 
that  the  divine  power,  which  he  was  to  exert  in  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  might  be  magnified  in  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  2:)ro- 
vided  an  unquestionable  testimony  for  the  truth  of 
the  miracle,  by  arriving  before  the  days  of  mourning 
were  expired.  You  will  be  sensible  of  the  effect  of 
this  circumstance,  if  you  attend  for  a  moment  to  the 

VOL.  I.  K 
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manners  of  the  Jews  respecting  funerals.  One  of 
the  gTeatest  calamities  in  human  life,  is  the  death  of 
those  persons  whose  society  had  been  our  comfort 
and  joy.  It  has  been  the  jn-actice  of  all  countries  to 
testify  the  sense  of  this  calamity  by  honours  paid  to 
the  dead,  and  by  expressions  of  grief  on  the  part  of 
the  living.  In  eastern  countries,  M'here  all  the  pas- 
sions are  strong,  and  agitate  the  frame  more  than  in 
our  northern  climates,  these  expressions  of  grief  were 
often  exceedingly  violent;  and,  notwithstanding  some 
wise  prohibitions  of  the  law  of  Moses,  the  mourning 
in  the  land  of  Judea  was  more  expressive  of  anguish 
than  that  which  we  commonly  see.  The  deatl  body 
was  carried  out  to  burial  not  long  after  the  death. 
But  the  house  in  which  the  person  had  died,  the  fur- 
niture of  the  house,  and  all  who  had  been  in  it  at 
that  time,  became  in  the  eye  of  the  law  unclean  For 
seven  days.  During  that  time,  the  near  relations  of 
the  deceased  remained  constantly  in  the  house,  un- 
less when  they  went  to  the  grave  or  sepulchre  to 
mourn  over  the  dead.  They  did  not  perform  any  of 
the  ordinary  business  of  life  ;  they  were  not  consider- 
ed as  in  a  proper  condition  for  r.ttending  the  service 
of  the  temple,  and  their  neighbours  and  acquaint- 
ances, for  these  seven  days,  came  to  condole  with 
them,  bringing  bread  and  wine  and  other  victuals, 
as  there  was  nothing  in  the  house  which  could  law- 
fully be  used.  Upon  this  charitable  errand,  a  num- 
ber of  Jews,  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  had  come  out 
to  Bethany,  which  was  within  two  miles  of  the  city, 
upon  the  day  when  Jesus  arrived  there ;  and  thus, 
as  we  found  the  sisters  brought  out  to  the  sepulchre 
one  after  another,  by  the  most  natural  display  of 
character,   so  here,  without  any  appearance  of  a  di- 
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vine  interposition,  but  merely  by  their  following  the 
dictates  of  good  neighbourhood  or  of  decency,  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  are  gathered  together  to  he  the 
witnesses  of  this  work.  AVhen  the  Jews  saw  Marv 
rise  hastily  and  go  out,  after  the  private  message 
which  Martha  brought  her,  knowing  that  she  could 
not  go  any  where  but  to  the  sepulchre,  they  natural- 
ly arose  to  follow  her,  that  they  might  restrain  the 
extravagance  of  her  grief,  and  assist  in  composing  her 
spirit  and  bringing  her  home.  Tliey  found  Jesus  in 
the  highway  where  Martha  had  first  met  him,  groan- 
ing in  spirit  at  the  distress  of  the  family,  and  sooth- 
ing Mary's  complaint  by  this  kindly  question,  "Where 
have  ye  laid  him?"  a  question  which  showed  his  rea- 
diness to  take  part  in  her  sorrow,  by  going  with  her 
to  the  house  of  the  dead.  The  Jews  answer  his 
question,  "  Lord,  come  and  see;"  and  Jesus  suffers 
himself  to  be  led  by  them,  that  they  might  see  there 
was  no  preparation  for  the  work  he  was  about  to  per- 
form, when  he  stepped  out  of  the  highway  along 
with  them,  and  allowed  them  to  reach  the  sepul- 
chre before  him.  His  tears  draw  the  attention  of 
the  crowd  as  he  approaches  the  place ;  and  the 
Evangelist  has  presented  to  us,  in  their  different 
remarks,  that  variety  of  character  which  we  disco- 
ver in  every  multitude.  The  candid  and  feeling- 
admired  this  testimony  of  his  affection  for  Lazarus, 
"  Behold  how  he  loved  him  !"  Others,  who  pretend- 
ed to  more  sagacity,  argued  from  the  grief  of  Jesus, 
that,  in  the  death  of  Lazarus,  he  had  met  with  a 
disappointment  which  he  would  have  prevented  if 
he  could.  Jesus,  without  making  any  reply  to  either 
remark,  arrives  at  the  grave.  John,  who  wrote  his 
Gospel  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  for  the  benefit 
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of  those  who  were  strangers  to  Jewish  manners,  has 
given  a  short  description  of  the  grave,  which  we 
must  carry  along  with  us.  The  Jews,  especially 
persons  of  distinction,  were  generally  laid,  not  in 
such  graves  as  we  commonly  see,  but  in  caves  hewn 
in  the  rocks,  with  which  the  land  of  Judea  abound- 
ed. Sometimes  the  sepulchre  was  in  part  above  the 
ground,  having  a  door,  like  that  in  which  our  Lord 
lay.  Sometimes  it  was  altogether  below  ground, 
having  an  aperture  from  which  a  stair  led  down  to 
the  bottom,  and  this  aperture  covered  with  a  stone, 
except  when  the  sepulchre  was  to  be  opened.  The 
body,  swathed  in  linen,  with  the  feet  and  hands 
tightly  bound,  and  the  whole  face  covered  by  a  nap- 
kin, was  laid,  not  in  a  coffin,  but  in  a  niche  or  cell 
of  the  sepulchre.  As  the  Jews,  at  the  command  of 
Jesus,  were  attempting  to  take  away  the  stone, 
Martha  seems  to  stagger  in  the  faith  which  she  had 
formerly  expressed.  "  Lord,  by  this  time  he  stink- 
eth,  for  he  hath  been  dead  four  days,"  riru^raiog  yao  icn. 
The  word  means,  that  he  has  been  four  days  in 
some  particular  condition^  without  expressing  what 
condition  is  meant.  Now,  his  present  condition  is, 
being:  in  the  cave.  It  vvas  mentioned  before,  that  he 
had  been  there  four  days,  and  therefore  our  trans- 
lators should  have  inserted  in  italics  the  word  bur- 
ied^ not  the  word  dead.  Jesus  revives  the  faith  of 
Martha  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  stone  is  removed,  he 
lifts  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  thanks  the  Father 
for  having  heard  him.  His  enemies  said,  that  he 
did  his  mighty  works  by  the  assistance  of  the  devil. 
Here,  in  the  act  of  performing  the  greatest  of  them, 
he  prays,  with  perfect  assurance  of  being  heard, 
ascribes   the  honour  to  God,   and    takes   to  himself 
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the  name  of  the  messenger  of  heaven.  Think  of 
the  suspense  and  earnest  attention  of  the  multitude, 
while,  after  the  sepulchre  is  opened,  Jesus  is  utter- 
ing this  solemn  prayer.  How  would  the  suspense 
be  increased,  when  Jesus,  to  show  the  whole  multi- 
tude that  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  was  his  deed, 
calls  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Lazarus,  come  forth  !" 
And  what  would  be  their  astonishment  when  they 
saw  this  command  instantly  obeyed  ;  the  man  who 
had  lain  four  days  in  the  sepulchre,  sliding  his 
limbs  down  from  the  cell,  and  standing  before  it 
upright !  The  bandages  prevent  him  from  moving 
forward.  But  Jesus,  by  ordering  the  Jews  to  loose 
him,  gives  them  a  nearer  opportunity  of  examining 
this  wonderful  sight,  and  of  deriving,  from  the  dress 
of  his  body,  from  the  state  of  the  grave  clothes, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  napkin  smothered  his 
face,  various  convincing  proofs,  that  the  man  whom 
they  now  saw  and  touched  alive,  had  been  truly 
numbered  among  the  dead. 

The  contexture  of  this  narration  is  such  as  to  ef- 
face from  our  minds  every  objection  against  the  con- 
sistency of  it ;  and  the  greatness  of  the  miracle  is 
obvious.  We  behold  in  this  work  the  Lord  of  Life. 
None  can  restore  a  man  who  had  seen  corruption, 
but  He  who  in  the  beginning  created  him.  Jesus 
gives  us  here  a  sample  of  the  general  resurrection, 
and  a  sensible  sign  that  he  is  able  to  deliver  from 
the  second  death.  This  is  the  meaning  of  that  ex- 
pression, "  Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  die,"  ov  ij.n  ameav?]  ng  rw  aiuia,  i.  e.  shall  not 
die  for  ever.  Natural  death  is  the  separation  of  soul 
and  body ;  eternal  death  is  the  loss,  the  degradation, 
and  final  wretchedness  of  the  soul.     Both  are  the 
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wages  of  sill,  and  Jesus  delivers  from  the  first,  which 
is  visible,  as  a  pledge  of  his  being  able  to  deliver,  in 
due  time,  those  who  live  and  believe  in  him,  from 
the  second  also,  llie  miracle  is  in  this  way  stated 
by  himself,  both  as  a  confirmation  of  his  mission, 
and  as  an  illustration  of  the  great  doctrine  of  his  re- 
ligion. 

Before  leaving  the  circumstances  of  the  miracle  I 
would  observe,  that  however  ably  such  objections  as 
I  have  mentioned  may  be  answered,  there  is  much 
caution  to  be  used  in  stating  them  to  a  Christian 
assembly.  It  is  very  improper  to  communicate  to 
the  people  all  the  extravagant  frivolous  conceits  that 
have  been  broached  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity. 
The  objection  may  remain  with  them  after  they  have 
forgotten  the  answer  ;  and  their  faith  may  be  shaken 
by  finding  that  it  has  received  so  many  attacks.  It 
becomes  the  ministers  of  religion  indeed,  to  possess 
their  minds  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  and  of  the  answers  that  may 
be  made  to  objections.  But  out  of  this  store-house 
they  should  bring  forth  to  the  people  a  clear  unembar- 
rassed view  of  every  subject  upon  which  they  speak, 
so  as  to  create  no  doubt  or  suspicion  in  those  who 
hear  them,  but  to  give  tlieir  faith  that  stability  which 
is  always  connected  with  distinct  apprehension. 

III.  It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  ef- 
fects which  this  miracle  produced.  Some  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  come  to  comfort  Mary,  when  they 
saw  "  the  things  which  Jesus  did,  believed  on  him." 
It  was  the  conclusion  of  right  reason,  that  a  man 
who,  in  the  sight  of  a  multitude,  exerted,  without 
prejiaration,  a  power  to  which  no  human  exertion 
deserves  to  be  compared,  was  a  messenger  of  heaven. 
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It  was  the  conclusion  of  an  enlightened  and  unpre- 
judiced Jew,  that  this  extraordinary  person,  appear- 
ing in  the  land  of  Judea,  was  the  Messiah,  whose 
coming  was  to  be  distinguished   by  signs   and  won- 
ders.    The  chosen  people  of  God,  who  "  waited  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel,"  found  in  this  miracle  the 
most  striking  marks  of  him  thfit  should  come.     The 
conclusion  seems  to  arise  naturally  out  of  the  pre- 
mises.    Yet  it  was  not   drawn   by  all.     Many  be- 
lieved, "  but  some  went  their  ways  to  the  Pharisees 
and  told  them  what  things  Jesus  had  done."     They 
knew  the  enmity  which  these  leading  men  entertain- 
ed against  him.     They  were  afraid  of  incurring  their 
anger,  by  appearing  to  be  his  disciples ;  they  hoped 
to  obtain  their  favour   by  informing  against   him  ; 
and,  sacrificing  their  conviction  to  this  fear  and  this 
hope,  they  go  from  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus,  where 
with  astonishment  they  had  seen  the  power  of  Jesus, 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  his  enemies  by  a  recital  of 
the  deed.     And  what  do  these  enemies  do  ?     They 
could  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  fact.     It  was  told 
them  by  witnesses  who   had   no  interest  in  forging 
or  exaggerating  miracles   ascribed  to  Jesus.     The 
place  was  at  hand  ;  inquiry  was  easy  ;  and  the  im- 
posture, had  there  been  any,  could  not  have  remain- 
ed hidden  at  Jerusalem  for  a  day.     The   Pharisees, 
therefore,  in  their  deliberations,   proceed  upon   the 
fact  as  undeniable.     **  This  man  doth  many  mira- 
cles."    But,  from  mistaken  views  of  political  expe- 
diency, the  result   of  their  deliberation  is,   ''  They 
take  counsel  together  to  put  him  to  death." 

There  is  thus  furnished  a  satisfactory  answer  to  a 
question  that  has  often  been  asked,  If  Jesus  really 
did  such  miracles,,  how  is  it   possible   that  any  who 
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saw  them  could  remain  in  unbelief  ?     Many,  we  are 
told,  did  believe ;  and  here  is  a  view  of  the  motives 
which  indisposed  others  for  attending   to  the  evi- 
dence which  was  exhibited  to  them,  and  even  deter- 
mined them  to  reject  it.     You  cannot  be  surpris- 
ed at  the  influence  which   such   motives   exerted  at 
that  time,  because  the  like  influence  of  similar  mo- 
tives is  a  matter  of  daily  observation.     The  evidence 
upon  which  we  embrace  Christianity  is  not  the  same 
which  the  Jews  had ;  but  it  is  sufficient.     All  the 
parts  of  it  have  been  fully  illustrated  ;  every  objec- 
tion has  received  an  apposite  answer  ;  the  gainsay- 
ers  have  been  driven  out  of  every  hold   which  they 
have  tried  to  occupy  ;  the  wisest  and  most  enlighten- 
ed  men  in  every  age  have  admitted   the  evidence, 
and  "  set  to  their  seal  that  God  is  true."     Yet  it  is 
rejected  by  many.     Pride,  false  hopes,  or  evil  pas- 
sions, detain  them  in  infidelity.     They  ask  for  more 
evidence.     They  say  they  suspect  collusion,  enthu- 
siasm, credulity.     But  the  example   of  those  Jews, 
who  went  their  ways  to  the  Pharisees,   may  satisfy 
you  that  there  is  no  defect  in  the  evidence,  and  that 
there  is  the  most  literal  truth  in  our  Lord's  declara- 
tion, "  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead." 

The  different  effects  which  the  same  religious 
truths  and  the  same  religious  advantages  produce 
upon  different  persons,  afford  one  instance  of  a  state 
of  trial.  God  is  now  proving  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  men,  drawing  them  to  himself  by  per- 
suasion, by  that  moral  evidence  which  is  enough  to 
satisfy,  not  to  overpower.  Faith  in  this  way  be- 
comes a  moral  virtue.     A  trial  is  taken  of  the  good- 
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uess  and  honesty  of  the  heart.  "  If  thine  eye  be 
single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light ;  but  if 
thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
darkness.  If,  therefore,  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be 
darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  !"  The  same 
seed  of  the  word  is  scattered  by  the  blessed  sower  in 
various  soils,  and  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  left  to 
appear  by  the  produce. 

Pierce's  Commentary. 
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CHAP.  VJ. 


EXTERNAL  EVIDENCES  OF    CHRISTIANITY PROPHECY. 


Had    Jesus     appeared    only   as    a    messenger    of 
heaven,  the   points   already  considered   might  have 
-finished  the    defence    of    Christianity,    because    we 
should  have  been  entitled  to   say  that  miracles  such 
as  those  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  transmitted  upon  so 
unexceptionable  a   testimony,   and  wrought  in  sup- 
port of  a  doctrine  so  worthy  of  God,   are  the  com- 
plete credentials  of  a  divine  mission.     But  the  na- 
ture of  that  claim  which   is  made  in  the  Gospel  re- 
quires a  further  defence :  for  it   is   not  barely  said 
that  Jesus  was  a  messenger  from  heaven,  but  it  is 
said  that  he  was   the  Messiah   of  the  Jews,   "  the 
prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world."*      John, 
his  forerunner,  marked  him  out  as  the  Christ,  f     He 
himself,   in  his  discourses  with  the  Jews,  often  re- 
ferred to  their  books,   which  he  said  wrote  of  him.1^ 
Before  his  ascension,   he  expounded  to  his  disciples 
in  all  the  Scriptures,  the   things  concerning  him- 
self. J     They  went  forth  after  his   death   declaring 
that  they  said  none  other  things  than  those  which 

*  John  iv.  26;  vi.  14.  f   John  i.  2^—31. 

+  John  V.  39,  46".  §  Luke  xxiv.  27- 
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the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come ;  * 
and  in  all  their  discourses  and  writings  they  held 
forth  the  Gospel  as  the  end  of  the  law,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  mercy  promised  to  the  fathers. 

If  the  Gospel  be  a  divine  revelation,  these  allega- 
tions must  be  true  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  a  mes- 
senger from  heaven  can  advance  a  false  claim.  Al- 
though,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  doctrine,  and 
the  confirmation  which  it  receives  from  miracles, 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  establish  our  faith, 
had  no  such  claim  been  made  ;  yet,  as  Jesus  has 
chosen  to  call  himself  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  Christians  to  examine  the  corre- 
spondence between  that  system  contained  in  the 
books  of  the  Jews,  and  that  contained  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  their  faith  does  not  rest  upon  a 
solid  foundation,  unless  they  can  satisfy  their  minds 
that  the  characters  of  the  Jewish  Messiah  belong  to 
Jesus.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  had  wise  rea- 
sons for  taking  to  himself  this  name,  and  that  the 
faith  of  his  disciples  will  be  very  much  strengthen- 
ed by  tracing  the  connection  between  the  two  dis- 
pensations. But  the  nature  and  the  force  of  the  ar- 
gmnent  from  prophecy  will  unfold  itself  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  investigation  ;  and  it  is  better  to  begin 
with  attending  to  the  facts  upon  which  the  argu- 
ment rests,  and  the  steps  which  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion, than  to  form  premature  conceptions  of  the 
amount  of  this  part  of  the  evidence  for  Christianity, 

*  Acts  xxvi.  22. 
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SECTION  I. 


In  every  investigation,  it   is   of  great   importance 
to  ascertain  precisely  the  point  from  which   you  set 
out,  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  confounding 
the  points  that  are  assumed,  with  those  that  are  to 
be  proven.     There  is  much  reason  for  making  this 
remark  in  entering  upon  the  subject  which  we  are 
now  to    investigate,    because    attempts    have    been 
made  to  render  it  confused  and  inextricable,  by  mis- 
stating the  manner  in  which  the  investigation  ought 
to  proceed.     Mr.  Gibbon,  speaking  of  that  argument 
from  prophecy,  which  often  occurs  in  the  apologies 
of  the  primitive  Christians,  calls  it  an  argument  be- 
neath the  notice  of  philosophers.     "  It  might  serve," 
he  says,  "  to  edify  a  Christian,  or  to  convert  a  Jew^ 
since  both  the  one  and  the  other  acknowledge   the 
authority  of    the    prophets,  and  both    are    obliged 
with   devout  reverence  to  search  for  their  sense  and 
accomplishment.     But  this  mode  of  persuasion  loses 
much  of  its  weight   and  influence,  when  it   is  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  neither  understand  nor  respect 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  or  the  prophetic  spirit."*  Mr. 
Gibbon  learned  to  use  this   supercilious  inaccurate 
language  from  Mr.  Collins,  an  author  of  whom  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  fully  before  I  finish  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  and  who  lays  it  down  as 
the  fundamental  position  of  his  book,  that  Christi- 
anity is  founded  upon  Judaisms   and  from   thence 
infers  that  the  Gentiles  ought  regularly  to  be  con- 

*  Gibbon's  Rorriiin  History,  chap.  xv. 
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verted  to  Judaism  before  they  can  become  Christ- 
ians. The  object  of  the  inference  is  manifest.  It 
is  to  us,  in  these  later  ages,  a  much  shorter  process 
to  attain  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
than  to  attain,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Gospel, 
a  conviction  of  the  divine  origin  of  Judaism  :  and, 
therefore,  if  it  be  necessary  that  we  become  con- 
verts to  Judaism  before  we  become  Christians,  the 
evidence  of  our  religion  is  involved  in  numberless 
difficulties,  and  the  field  of  objection  is  so  much  ex- 
tended, that  the  adversaries  of  our  faith  may  hope 
to  persuade  the  generality  of  mankind  that  the  sub- 
ject is  too  intricate  for  their  understanding.  The 
design  is  manifest ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  loose 
or  fallacious  than  the  statement  which  is  employed 
to  accomplish  this  design.  In  order  to  perceive  this 
you  need  only  attend  to  the  difference  between  a 
Jew  and  a  Gentile  in  the  conduct  of  this  investiga- 
tion. A  Jew  who  respects  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion and  the  prophetic  spirit,  looks  for  the  fulfilment 
of  those  prophecies  which  aj^pear  to  him  to  be  con- 
tained in  his  sacred  books,  and  when  any  person 
declares  that  these  prophecies  are  fulfilled  in  him, 
the  Jew  is  led  by  that  respect  to  compare  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  appearance  of  that  person  with 
what  he  accounts  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
prophecies,  and  to  form  his  judgment  whether  they 
be  fulfilled.  A  Gentile,  to  whom  the  divinity  of  the 
prophecies  was  formerly  unknown,  but  who  hears  a 
person  declaring  that  they  are  fulfilled  in  him,  if  he 
is  disposed  by  other  circumstances  to  pay  any  re- 
spect to  what  that  person  says,  will  be  led  by  that 
respect  to  inquire  after  the  books  in  which  these 
prophecies   are   said  to  be  contained,   will   compare 
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the  appearance  of  that  person  with  what  is  written 
in  these  books,  and  will  judge  from  this  comparison 
how  far  they  correspond.  Both  the  Jew  and  the 
Gentile  may  be  led  by  this  comparison  to  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  messenger  whose  character  and 
history  they  examine,^  is  the  person  foretold  in  the 
prophecies.  Yet  the  Jew  set  out  with  the  belief 
that  the  prophecies  are  divine ;  the  Gentile  only  at- 
tained that  belief  in  the  progress  of  the  examina- 
tion. It  is  not  possible,  then,  that  a  previous  be- 
lief of  the  divinity  of  the  prophecies  is  necessary  in 
order  to  judge  of  the  fulfilment  of  them  ;  for  two 
men  may  form  the  same  judgment  in  this  matter, 
the  one  of  whom  from  the  beginning  had  that  be- 
lief, and  the  other  had  it  not. 

The  true  point  from  which  an  investigation  of 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  must  commence,  is  this, 
that  the  books  containing  what  is  called  the  prophe- 
cy, existed  a  considerable  time  before  the  events 
which  are  said  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  it.  I  say,  a 
considerable  time,  becavise  the  nearer  that  the  first 
appearance  of  these  books  was  to  the  event,  it  is  the 
more  possible  that  human  sagacity  may  account  for 
the  coincidence,  and  the  remoter  the  period  is,  to 
which  their  existence  can  be  traced,  that  account  be- 
comes the  more  improbable.  Let  us  place  ourselves, 
then,  in  the  situation  of  those  Gentiles  whom  the 
first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  addressed  ;  let  us  sup- 
pose that  we  know  no  more  about  the  books  of  the 
Jews  than  they  might  know,  and  let  us  consider  how 
we  may  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  preliminary  point 
upon  which  the  investigation  must  proceed. 

The  prophecies  to  which  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
refer,   did  not  proceed  from   the  hands  of  obscure 
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individuals,  and  appear  in  that  suspicious  form 
which  attends  every  prediction  of  an  unknown  date 
and  a  hidden  origin.  They  were  presented  to  the 
world  in  the  public  records  of  a  nation  ;  they  are 
completely  incorporated  with  these  records,  and 
they  form  part  of  a  series  of  predictions  which 
cannot  be  disjoined  from  the  constitution  and  his- 
tory of  the  state.  This  nation,  however  singular  in 
its  religious  principles,  and  in  what  appeared  to  the 
world  to  be  its  political  revolutions,  was  not  un- 
known to  its  neighbours.  By  its  geographical  situ- 
ation, it  had  a  natural  connection  with  the  greatest 
empires  of  the  world.  "War  and  commerce  occasion- 
ally brought  the  flourishing  kingdom  of  Jiidea  into 
their  view ;  and,  although  repugnant  in  manners 
and  in  worship,  they  were  witnesses  of  the  existence 
and  the  peculiarities  of  this  kingdom.  The  captivi- 
ty, first  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Salmanazar,  afterwards 
of  the  two  tribes  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  served  still 
more  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  world,  many  cen- 
turies before  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  the  peculiarities 
of  Jewish  manners.  And  there  was  a  circumstance 
in  the  return  of  the  two  tribes  from  captivity,  which 
was  to  those  who  observed  it  in  ancient  times,  and 
is  to  us  at  this  day,  a  singular  and  unquestionable 
voucher  of  the  early  existence  of  their  books.  Nehe- 
miah  was  appointed  by  the  king  of  Persia  to  super- 
intend the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  He 
had  received  much  opposition  in  this  work  from 
Sanballat,  the  governor  of  Samaria,  that  district  of 
Palestine  which  the  ten  tribes  had  inhabited,  and 
into  which  the  king  of  Assyria  had,  at  the  time  of 
their  captivity,  transplanted  his  own  subjects.  The 
work,  however,  was  finished,  and  Nehemiah  proceed- 
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ed  in  making  the  regulations  which  appeared  to  him 
necessary  for  maintaining  order,  and  the  observance 
of  the  law  of  Moses  amongst  the  multitude  whom 
he  had  gathered  into  Jervisalem.  Some  of  these 
regulations  were  not  universally  agreeable ;  and 
Manasseh,  a  son  of  the  high  priest,  who  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Sanballat,  fled  at  the  head  of  the  male- 
content  Jews  into  Samaria.  The  Law  of  Moses  was 
not  acknowledged  in  Samaria,  for  the  king  of  Assy- 
ria, after  the  first  captivity,  had  sent  a  priest  to  in- 
struct those  whom  he  planted  there,  in  the  worship 
of  the  God  of  the  country.,  and  for  some  time  they 
had  offered  sacrifices  to  idols  in  conjunction  with 
the  true  God.  But  Manasseh,  emulous  of  the  Jews 
whom  he  had  left,  and  considering  the  honour  of  a 
descendant  of  Aaron  as  concerned  in  the  purity  of 
worship  which  he  established  in  his  new  residence, 
prevailed  upon  the  inhabitants  to  put  away  their 
idols,  built  a  temple  to  the  God  of  Israel  upon 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  introduced  a  copy  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  or  the  Pentateuch.  He  did  not  introduce 
any  of  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  lest 
the  Samaritans,  observing  the  peculiar  honours  with 
which  God  had  distinguished  Jerusalem,  "  the  place 
which  he  had  chosen,  to  put  his  name  there,"  should 
entertain  less  reverence  for  the  temple  of  Gerizim. 
And  as  a  farther  mark  of  distinction,  Manasseh  had 
the  book  of  the  law  written  for  the  Samaritans,  not 
in  the  Chaldee  character,  which  Ezra  had  adopt- 
ed in  the  copies  of  the  law  which  he  made  for  the 
Jews,  to  whom  that  language  had  become  familiar 
during  the  captivity,  but  in  the  old  Samaritan  cha- 
racter. During  the  successive  fortunes  of  the  Jew- 
ish  nation,   the   Samaritans   continued  to  reside  in 
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their  neighbourhood,  worshipping  the  same  God, 
and  using  the  same  law.  But  between  the  two 
nations  there  was  that  kind  of  antipathy,  which,  in 
religious  differences,  is  often  the  more  bitter,  the 
less  essential  the  disputed  points  are,  and  which,  in 
this  case,  proceeded  so  far  that  the  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans not  only  held  no  communion  in  worship, 
but  had  "  no  dealings  with  one  another." 

Here  then  are  two  rival  tribes  stated  in  opposi- 
tion and  enmity  five  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
yet  acknowledging  and  preserving  the  same  laws,  as 
if  appointed  by  Providence  to  watch  over  the  cor- 
ruptions which  either  might  be  disposed  to  introduce, 
and  to  transmit  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  pure 
and  free  from  suspicion,  those  books  in  which  Moses 
wrote  of  Jesus,  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  often 
quoted  by  the  early  fathers.  After  it  had  been  un- 
known for  a  thousand  years,  it  was  found  by  the 
industry  of  some  of  those  critics  who  lived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  amongst  the 
remnant  who  still  worship  at  Gerizim.  Copies  of  it 
were  brought  into  Europe,  and  the  learned  have 
now  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  Samaritan 
text  used  by  the  followers  of  Manasseh,  with  the 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee  text  used  by  the  Jews. 

While  this  ancient  schism  thus  furnished  succeed- 
ing ages  with  jealous  guardians  of  the  Pentateucli, 
the  existence  and  integrity  of  all  their  Scriptures 
were  vouched  by  another  event  in  the  history  of  the 
JeAvs. 

Alexander  the  Greats  in  the  progress  of  his  con- 
quests, either  visited  the  land  of  Judea,  or  received 
intelligence  concerning  the  Jews.  His  inquisitive 
mind,  which  was  no  stranger  to  science,  and  A\'liicii 
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was  not  less  intent  upon  great  plans  of  commerce 
than  of  conquest,  was  probably  struck  with  the  pe- 
culiarities of  this  ancient  people  ;  and  when  he 
founded  his  city  Alexandria,  he  invited  many  of  the 
Jews  to  settle  there.  The  privileges  which  he  and 
his  successors  conferred  upon  them,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  that  situation,  multiplied  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants of  Alexandria;  and  the  constant  inter- 
course of  trade  obliged  them  to  learn  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  the  conquerors  of  Asia  had  introduced 
through  all  the  extent  of  the  Macedonian  empire. 
Retaining  the  religion  and  manners  of  Judea,  but 
gradually  forgetting  the  language  of  that  country, 
they  became  desirous  that  their  Scriptures,  the  canon 
of  which  was  by  this  time  complete,  should  be 
translated  into  Greek  ;  and  it  was  especially  proper 
that  there  should  be  a  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
for  the  use  of  the  synagogue,  where  a  portion  of  it 
was  read  every  Sabbath-day.  We  have  the  best 
reason  for  saying  that  that  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which,  from  an  account  of  the  manner 
of  its  being  made,  probably  in  many  points  fabu- 
lous, has  received  the  name  of  the  Septuagint,  was 
begun  at  Alexandria  about  two  hundred  and  eighty 
years  before  Christ ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
whole  of  the  Pentateuch  was  translated  at  once. 
Learned  men  have  conjectured,  indeed,  from  a  dif- 
ference of  style,  that  the  other  parts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament were  translated  by  other  hands.  But  it  is 
very  improbable  that  a  work,  so  acceptable  to  the 
numerous  and  wealthy  body  of  Jews  who  resided  at 
Alexandria,  would  receive  any  long  interruption 
after  it  was  begun  ;  and  a  subsequent  event  in  the 
Jewish  history  appears  to  fix  a  time  when  a  transla- 
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tion  of  the  prophets  would  be  demanded.     About 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  King  of  Syria,  committed  the 
most  outrageous  acts  of  wanton  cruelty  against  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Jews  ;  and  as  he  contended  with 
the  King  of  Egypt  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  we 
may  believe  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  shared  the 
fate  of  their  brethren,  as  far  as  the  power  of  Antio- 
chus  could  reach  them.    Amongst  other  edicts  which 
he  issued,  he  forbade  any  Jews  to  read  the  law  of 
Moses  in  public.     As  the  prohibition  did  not  extend 
to  the  prophets,  the  Jews  began  at  this  time  to  sub- 
stitute portions  of  the  prophets  instead  of  the  law. 
After  the  heroical  exploits  of  the  Asmonsean  family, 
the  Maccabees  had  delivered  their  country  from  the 
tyranny  of  Antiochus,  and  restored  the  reading  of 
the  law,  the  prophets  continued  to  be  read  also ;  and 
we  know  that  before  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  read- 
ing both  the  law  and  the  prophets  was  a  stated  j^art 
of  the  synagogue  service.     In  this  way  the  whole  of 
the  Septuagint  translation  came  to  be  used  in  the 
churches  of  the  Hellenistical  Jews  scattered  through 
the  Grecian  cities ;  and  we  are  told  it  was  used  in 
some  of  the  synagogues  of  Judea. 

When  Rome,  then,  entered  into  an  alliance  witii 
the  princes  of  the  Asmonaean  line,  who  were  at  that 
time  independent  sovereigns,  and  when  Judea,  ex- 
periencing the  same  fate  with  the  other  allies  of  that 
ambitious  republic,  was  subdued  by  Pompey  about 
sixty  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  books 
of  the  Jews  were  publicly  read  in  a  language  which 
was  then  universal.  The  diffusion  of  the  Jews 
through  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
veneration  in  which  they  held  their  scriptures,  con- 
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spired  to  assure  the  heathen  that  such  books  existed, 
and  to  spread  some  general  knowledge  of  their  con- 
tents :  and  even  could  we  suppose  it  possible  for  a 
nation  so  zealous  of  the  law,  and  so  widely  scattered 
as  the  Jews  were,  to  enter  into  a  concert  for  altering 
their  scriptures,  we  must  be  sensible  that  insupera- 
ble difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  such  an 
attempt,  by  the  animosity  between  the  religious  sects 
which  at  that  time  flourished  in  Judea.  The  Sad- 
ducees  and  the  Pharisees  differed  upon  essential 
points  respecting  the  interpretation  and  extent  of 
the  law  ;  they  were  rivals  for  reputation  and  influ- 
ence ;  there  were  learned  men  upon  both  sides,  and 
both  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Moses  ;  and  thus, 
as  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews  in  ancient  times 
were  appointed  of  God  to  watch  over  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  so,  in  the  ages  immediately  before  our  Sa- 
viour, the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  were  faithful 
guardians  of  all  the  ancient  scriptures. 

Such  is  the  amount  of  that  testimony  to  the  exis- 
tence of  their  sacred  books,  long  before  the  days  of 
our  Saviour,  with  which  the  Jews,  a  nation  super- 
stitiously  attached  to  their  law,  widely  spread,  and 
strictly  guarded,  present  them  to  the  world;  and  to 
this  testimony  there  are  to  be  added  the  many  in- 
ternal marks  of  authenticity  which  these  books  ex- 
hibit to  a  discerning  reader, — the  agreement  of  the 
natural,  the  civil,  and  the  religious  history  of  the 
world,  with  those  views  which  they  present — the  in- 
cidental mention  that  profane  writers  have  made  of 
Jewish  customs  and  peculiarities,  which  is  always 
strictly  conformable  to  the  contents  of  these  books 
— the  express  reference  to  many  of  them  that  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament,  a  reference  which  must  have 
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destroyed  the  credit  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  if 
the  books  referred  to  had  not  been  known  to  have 
a  j)revious  existence — and,  lastly,  the  evidence  of 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  a  man  of  rank  and 
of  science,  who  may  be  considered  as  a  contemporary 
of  Jesus,  and  who  has  given  in  his  works  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Jewish  books,  not  upon  his  own  autho- 
rity, but  upon  the  authority  and  ancient  conviction 
of  his  nation,  a  catalogue  which  agrees  both  in  num- 
ber and  in  description  with  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament that  we  now  receive.  Even  Daniel,  the  only 
writer  of  the  Old  Testament  against  the  authenticity 
of  whose  book  any  special  objections  have  been 
ofiered,  is  styled  by  Josephus  a  prophet,  and  is  ex- 
tolled as  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  ;  and  his  book 
is  said  by  this  respectable  Jew  to  be  a  part  of 
the  canonical  scriptures  of  his  nation.* 

It  appears,  from  laying  all  these  circumstances 
together,  that  as  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  had  a 
title  to  assume  in  their  addresses  to  the  Gentiles,  the 
previous  existence  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  as  a  fact 
generally  and  clearly  known,  so  no  doubt  can  be 
reasonably  entertained  of  this  fact,  even  in  the  dis- 
tant age  in  which  we  live.  I  do  not  speak  of  these 
scriptures  as  a  divine  revelation ;  I  abstract  entirely 
from  that  sacred  authority  which  the  Christian  re- 
ligion communicates  to  them ;  I  speak  of  them 
merely  as  an  ancient  book ;  and  I  say,  that  while 
there  is  no  improbability  in  the  most  remote  date 
which  any  part  of  this  book  claims,  there  is  real 
satisfying  evidence,  to  which  no  degree  of  scepticism 

*  Joseph,  lib.  x.  cap.  II,  12. 
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can  justify  any  man  for  refusing  his  assent,  that  all 
the  parts  had  an  existence,  and  might  have  been 
known  in  the  world,  some  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

Having  thus  satisfied  our  minds  of  the  previous 
existence  of  those  scriptures,  to  which  Jesus  appeals 
as  containing  characters  of  the  Messiah  which  are 
fulfilled  in  him,  it  is  natural,  before  we  examine  his 
appeal,    to   inquire  whether  the  nation   who   have 
transmitted  these  scriptures,  entertained  any  expec- 
tation of  such  a  person.    For  although  it  be  possible 
that  they  might  be  ignorant  of  the  full  meaning  of 
the   oracles   committed   to   them,   and  that  a  great 
Prophet  might  explain  to  the  nations  of  the  earth 
that  true  sense  which  the  keepers  of  these  oracles 
did  not  understand,  yet  his  appeal  would  be  received 
with  more  attention,  and  even  with  a  prejudice  in 
its  favour,   if  it  accorded  with  the  hopes  of  those 
who  had  the  best  access  to  know  the  grounds  of  it. 
Now,  it   is   admitted  upon  all  hands,  that  at   the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  birth  there  was  in  the  land  of 
Judea  the   most   earnest  expectation,  and  the  most 
assured   hope,   that  an   extraordinary  personage,  to 
whom  the  Jews  gave  the  name  of  Messiah,  was  to 
arise.     We  read  in  the  New  Testament,  that  many 
looked  for  redemjDtion  in  Jerusalem,  and  waited  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel ;  that  when  John  appeared, 
all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  whether  he  was  the 
Christ,  and  the  priests  and  Levites  sent  messages 
to  ask  him.  Art  thou  that  prophet  ?  that  the  conclu- 
sion  which   the  people  drew  from  some  of  the  first 
of  our  Lord's  miracles  was,  "  This  is  of  a  truth  that 
Ijrophet  that  should    come    into   the    world  ;"  and 
that  the  expectation   of  this  person   had  spread  to 
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other  countries ;  for  wise  men  came  from  the  east 
to  Jerusalem,  in  search  of  him  who  was  to  be  born 
King  of  the  Jews.*     You  will  not  think   it  unfair 
reasoning    to   quote    these  passages  from    the  New 
Testament  in  proof  of  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah  ; 
for  it  is  impossible  that  the  books  which  refer  in 
such  marked  terms  to  a  sentiment  so  universal  and 
strong,  could  have  been   received  by  any  inhabit- 
ant of  Judea,  if  that  sentiment  had  no  existence  ; 
and  the  inference   which    we   are    thus  entitled    to 
draw  from  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  confirmed  in  every  way  that  the  nature 
of  the  case  admits  of,   by  historians  who  write  of 
these  times,  by  the  books  of  the  ancient  Jews,  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  modern.    Josephus,  Suetonius, 
and  Tacitus,  although  desirous  to  flatter  the  Roman 
emperor  Vespasian,  by   applying  the    prophecies  to 
him,  yet    unite  in  attesting  the  expectation  which 
these  prophecies  had  raised.     Josephus  says,  "  That 
which  chiefly  excited  the  Jews  to  war,  was  an  ambi- 
guous prophecy  found  in  the  sacred   books,  that  at 
that  time  some  one  within  their  country  should  arise, 
that  should  obtain  the   empire  of  the  world.     For 
this  they  had  received  by  tradition,  that  it  was  spo- 
ken of  one  of  their  nation,  and  many  wise  men  were 
deceived    with  the  interpretation.       But,  in    truth, 
Vespasian's  empire  was   designed  in  this  prophecy, 
Avho    was  created  emperor    in   Judea."  f     Josephus, 
although  he  affects  in  this  place,  (he  speaks  other- 
Avise  elsewhere,)  to  condemn  that  interpretation  of 
the  prophecy  which   led  the  Jews  to  expect  a  Mes- 

*  Luke  ii.  and  iii ;  John  i.  and  vi ;  Matt.  ii. 
t  Jos.  Hist.  vi.  31. 
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siah,  yet  acknowledges  that  this  expectation  was  ge- 
neral, derived  from  the  prophecies,  and  entertained 
by  many  of  the  wise.  Suetonius  says,  "  Percrebue- 
rat  oriente  toto  vetus  et  constans  opinio,  esse  in 
fatis,  ut  eo  tempore  Judsea  profecti  rerum  potiren- 
tur.  Id  de  imperatore  Romano,  quantum  postea 
eventu  patuit,  prsedictum,  Judsei  ad  se  trahentes, 
rebellarunt."  *  Tacitus  says,  "  Pluribus  persuasio 
inerat,  antiquis  sacerdotum  libris  contineri,  eo  ipso 
tempore  fore,  ut  valesceret  Oriens,  profectique 
Judaea  rerum  potirentur.  Quae  ambages  Vespasia- 
num  ac  Titum  praedixerant.  Sed  vulgus,  more 
liumance  cupidinis,  sibi  tantam  fatorum  inagnitudi- 
nem  interpretati,  ne  adversis  quidem  ad  vera  muta- 
bantur."t  Both  historians,  with  that  very  cupitlo 
^vhich  they  charge  upon  the  Jews,  apply  the  pro- 
phecy to  a  Roman  emperor  ;  an  application  which, 
at  the  time,  v/as  most  unnatural,  and  which  the 
event  has  clearly  shown  to  be  false.  But  both  bear 
witness  to  the  existence  and  antiquity  of  the  pro- 
phecy, and  to  the  univei'sality  and  strength  of  the 
expectation  grounded  upon  it.  The  oldest  Rabbini- 
cal books  extant,  are  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  on 
the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on 
the  Prophets  ;  Targums,  i.  e,  interpretations  or  pa- 
raphrases of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  com- 
posed for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  used  in 
the  synagogues.  There  are  many  more  modern 
Targums.  But  these  two,  Onkelos  and  Jonathan, 
are  said  by  the  Jews  to  have  been  written  before  or 
about  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  they  appear  to 
b^'  collections  from  more  ancient  books.     They  con- 

"   Sucl.  \'es>pas.  vi.  8.  t  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v.  <j. 
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tinued  always  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews ;  they  were 
not  known  to  the  Christians  till  a  few  centuries  ago, 
yet  they  uniformly  bear  testimony  to  the  national 
expectation  of  a  Messiah,  and  mark  out  the  prophe- 
cies which  had  produced    that   expectation.     Even 
the  Samaritans,  who  had  only  the  Pentateuch,  enter- 
tained the  same  expectation  with  the  Jews.     "  I 
know,"  said  the  Samaritan  woman,  in  the  Gospel  of 
John,  "  that  Messias  cometh.     When  he  is  come, 
he  will  tell  us  all  things."  *     And  it  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  that  those  learned  men,  who,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  introduced  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch  into  Europe,  obtained  also  from  the 
remnant  which  still  worships  upon  Mount  Gerizim, 
a  declaration  of  their  faith  concerning  the  Messiah. 
"  You  would  know,"  they  say,  in  a  letter  which  is 
extant,  "  whether  the  Messias  be  come,  and  whether 
it  be  he  that  is  promised  in  our  law  as  the  Shiloh. 
Know  that  the  Messias  is  not  yet  risen.    But  he  shall 
rise,  and  his  name  shall   be   Hathab."     It  is  well 
known  that  the  modern  Jews  still  retain  hopes  that 
the  Messiah  will  come.     They  have  devised  various 
schemes  to  account  for  his  delay,  and  to  elude  the 
argument  which  we  draw  from   the  application  of 
the   prophecies  to  Jesus.      But  even  their  modern 
doctors  declare,  that  he  who  believes  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses should  believe  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  ;   for 
the  law  commands  us  to  believe  in  the  prophets,  and 
the  prophets  foretell  his  coming. 

This  much,  then,  we  have  gained  by  attending  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  Jews — satisfying  evidence  that 
it  was  not  an  invention  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles, 

John  iv.  25. 
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to  say,  that  Moses  wrote  of  the  Messiah ;  that  Abra- 
ham rejoiced  to  see  his  day;  that  David,  being  a  pro- 
phet, foresaw  him  in  spirit ;  and  that  all  the  pro- 
phets, from  Samuel,  foretold  of  his  days.  The  Jews 
said  the  same  thing,  and  looked  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promises  made  to  their  fathers.  How  ancient 
this  expectation  was,  we  cannot  say,  because,  except 
the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have  no 
Jewish  books  of  unquestionable  authority  older  than 
the  days  of  our  Saviour.  But  as  it  is  clear  that  the 
expectation  was  not  at  that  time  new,  as  the  first  of 
the  Jewish  books  extant  declare,  that  all  the  pro- 
phets, from  Moses  to  Malachi,  prophesied  only  of 
the  Messiah,  and  abound  with  explications  of  parti- 
cular predictions,  and  as  the  most  ancient  prayers  of 
the  people  in  their  synagogues  adopt  these  explica- 
tions, speaking  of  the  Messiah  under  the  names  and 
characters  ascribed  to  him  in  the  predictions,  it  does 
not  seem  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  hope  of  the 
Messiah  was,  in  all  ages  among  the  Jews,  the  re- 
ceived national  interpretation  of  those  predictions  in 
which  they  gloried. 

The  matter,  then,  is  brought  to  a  short  issue. 
Certain  books  existed  some  centuries  before  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  which  raised  in  the  nation  that  kept  them 
a  general  expectation  of  an  extraordinary  personage. 
Jesus  appeared  in  Judea,  claiming  to  be  that  per- 
sonage. The  people  in  whose  ])ossession  the  books 
had  always  remained,  are  bound  by  their  national 
expectations  to  examine  his  claim.  The  curiosity  of 
the  other  nations  to  whom  this  claim  is  made  known, 
or  to  whom  the  person  advancing  it  appears  upon 
other  accounts  respectable,  is  excited  by  the  coinci- 
dence between  the  claim,  and  the  expectations  of  that 
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people  upon  whose  ancient  books  it  is  founded  :  and 
thus  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  without  any  previous 
agreement  in  religious  opinions,  are  called  to  attend 
to  the  same  object,  and  one  point  is  submitted  to 
their  examination  :  WTiether  the  predictions  concern- 
ing the  Jewish  Messiah  apply  to  the  circumstances 
in  the  appearance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 


SECTION  11. 


The  obvious  method  of  proving  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah  of  the  Jews,  is  to  compare  the  predictions 
in  their  scriptures  with  the  circumstances  of  his  ap- 
pearance. It  is  impossible,  in  any  other  way,  to  at- 
tain a  conviction  of  the  justness  of  his  claim  to  that 
character  ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  if  his  claim  be  well 
founded,  this  method  will  be  sufficient  to  ascertain 
it.  This  is  the  method  which  our  Lord  prescribed 
to  the  Jews.  "  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  these  are 
they  which  testify  of  me."  It  is  the  method  which 
he  employed  when,  before  his  ascension,  "  he  ex- 
pounded to  his  disciples  the  things  which  were  writ- 
ten concerning  him  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the 
Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms."  It  is  the  method  by 
which  Philip  converted  the  minister  of  the  Queen  of 
Ethiopia,  when  he  began  at  the  53d  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  and  preached  to  him  Jesus.  And  it  is  the 
method  which  is  continually  recurring  in  the  dis- 
courses and  writings  of  the  apostles. 
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A  person  who  had  no  previous  information  upon 
the  subject,  would  be  obliged,  in  following  this  me- 
thod, to  mark,  as  he  read  through  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament,  those  passages  which  to  him  ap- 
peared to  point  to  an  extraordinary  person  ;  and  then 
he  would  either  apply  every  one  singly,  or  all  of 
them  collectively  to  Jesus,  in  order  to  judge  how 
far  they  were  fulfilled  in  him.  But  we  are  provided 
with  much  assistance  in  this  examination.  We  are 
directed,  in  our  search  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  the 
passages  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  have  quot- 
ed, by  the  knowledge  which  men  versant  in  Jewish 
learning  have  diffused  of  the  predictions  marked  in 
the  Jewish  Targums,  and  by  the  labours  of  the  an- 
cient apologists  for  Christianity,  and  of  many  divines 
since  the  Reformation,  and  more  especially  since  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  who,  with  very  sound 
critical  talents,  and  much  historical  information,  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  elucidation  of  this  subject. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  avail  ourselves 
of  these  helps.  They  abridge  the  labour  of  investi- 
gation ;  but  they  do  not  necessarily  bias  our  judg- 
ments. We  may  examine  a  prophecy  which  is  point- 
ed out  to  us,  as  strictly  as  if  we  ourselves  had  dis- 
covered it  to  be  a  prophecy.  We  may  even  indulge 
a  certain  degree  of  jealousy  with  regard  to  all  the 
prophecies  which  are  suggested  by  the  friends  of 
Christianity,  and  may  fortify  our  minds  with  the  reso- 
lution that  nothing  but  the  most  marked  and  striking 
correspondence  shall  overcome  this  jealousy.  It  is 
right  for  you  to  employ  every  fair  precaution  against 
being  deceived  ;  and  then  take  into  your  hands  any 
of  those  books  which  serve  as  an  index  to  the  pre- 
dictions in  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  Mes- 
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siah.  You  have  an  excellent  index  in  Clarke's  Evi- 
dences of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  which  is, 
upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  elementary  books  for 
a  student  in  divinity,  and  which  is  rendered  pecu- 
liarly useful  with  regard  to  the  prophecies,  by  a  part 
of  Dr.  Clarke's  character  that  appears  in  all  his  theo- 
logical writings — an  intimate  profound  knowledge 
of  Scripture,  and  a  faculty  of  bringing  together,  and 
arranging  in  the  most  lucid  order  all  the  texts  which 
relate  to  a  subject.  You  have  another  index  in  Bi- 
shop Chandler's  Defence  of  Christianity.  Sherlock, 
Newton,  Jortin,  Hurd,  Halifax,  Bagot,  Macknight, 
and  other  divines,  have  both  given  a  full  explication 
of  some  particular  predictions,  and  directed  to  the 
solution  of  many  others.  The  comparison  of  the 
predictions  in  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the 
Messiah,  with  the  facts  recorded  in  the  New,  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  education  of  a  stu- 
dent in  divinity.  Other  Christians  may  not  have 
leisure  for  such  an  employment.  But  it  is  expected 
from  your  profession,  that  you  know  the  occasions 
upon  which  the  predictions  were  given,  and  that  you 
are  able  to  defend  the  received  interpretations  of 
them,  and  to  state  the  order  in  which  they  succeeded 
one  another,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
fulfilled.  And  if  you  either  bring  to  this  inquiry 
critical  sagacity,  and  historical  information  of  your 
own,  or  avail  yourselves  judiciously  of  the  labours  of 
others,  you  will  attain  an  enlightened  and  firm  con- 
viction that  Jesus  is  not  only  a  messenger  from  hea- 
ven, but  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  lead  you  through  all  the 
particulars  of  this  investigation.  But  I  shall  men- 
tion, in  a  few  words,  the  result  to  which  men  of  the 
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soundest  judgment  have  been  conducted,  and  which 
they  have  rendered  it  easy  for  us  to  teach  ;  and  then 
I  shall  give  you  a  specimen  of  the  exact  fulfilment  of 
Jewish  prophecy  in  Jesus. 

Moses,  by  whom  the  most  ancient  predictions  were 
compiled,  lived  a  thousand  years  before  Malachi ; 
and  Malachi  lived  after  the  Jews  had  returned  from 
their  captivity,  above  four  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour.  During  the  long  period  that 
intervened  between  the  earliest  and  the  latest  pro- 
phets, there  are  scattered  through  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  predictions  of  a  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence, to  be  executed  in  a  future  time  by  an  extra- 
ordinary personage.  And  all  these  predictions  are 
found  to  apply  to  the  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Although  the  predictions  which  point  through  such 
a  length  of  time  to  one  dispensation,  differ  widely 
from  one  another  in  clearness  and  imagery,  not  one 
of  them  is  inconsistent  with  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
gospel.  By  the  help  of  that  interpretation  which 
the  event  gives  to  the  prophecy,  we  can  see  an  uni- 
formity and  continuity  in  the  scheme.  The  more 
general  expressions  of  the  ancient  i)rophets,  and  the 
more  minute  descriptions  of  the  latter,  illustrate  one 
another.  Every  prediction  appears  to  stand  in  its 
proper  place,  and  every  clause  assumes  importance 
and  significancy. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  every  false 
prophet  is  careful  to  avoid,  or  at  least  to  express  in 
ambiguous  terms,  Imt  which  were  precisely  marked, 
and  literally  accomplished  with  regard  to  the  Mes- 
siah. The  circumstances  are,  time  and  place.  It  was 
foretold  in  a  succession  of  limiting  prophecies,  that 
that  seed  of  the  woman  which  was  to  bruise  the  head 
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of  the  serpent,  should  arise  out  of  the  family  of  Abra- 
ham, out  of  the  children  of  Israel,  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  out  of  the  house  of  David,  and  out  of  the 
town  of  Bethlehem,  where  David  was  born.  It  is 
said  in  the  book  of  Chronicles,  "  Judah  prevailed 
above  his  brethren,  and  of  him  came  the  chief 
ruler."  *  And  to  satisfy  us  that  this  prophecy  was 
not  exhausted  by  the  rulers  that  had  formerly  come 
of  Judah,  we  read  in  Micah,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  King  Hezekiah,  "  But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 
though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah, 
yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me,  that  is 
to  be  ruler  in  Israel ;  whose  goings  forth  have  been 
from  of  old,  from  everlasting."  f  Here  is  the  place,  an 
obscure  village  in  Judea,  so  fixed  by  prophecy,  seven 
hundred  years  before  the  event,  that  the  ancient 
Jews  expected  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born  there  ; 
and  some  of  the  modern  Jews  have  said  that  he  was 
born  before  Bethlehem  was  desolated,  and  lies  hid- 
den in  the  ruins.  The  time  is  also  fixed.  Daniel 
numbered  seventy  weeks,  that  is  according  to  the 
prophetic  style,  in  which  a  day  stands  for  a  year, 
four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  as  the  interval  be- 
tween the  commandment  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom. t  This 
interpretation  of  the  weeks  of  Daniel,  which  learned 
men  have,  I  think,  incontrovertibly  established,  is 
confirmed  by  other  predictions  still  more  clear,  which 
declare  that  the  extraordinary  personage  was  to  arise 
out  of  Judea,  while  it  remained  a  distinct  tribe,  pos- 
sessing some  authority,  and  while  its  temple  stood  ; 

*  Chron.  v.  2.  t  Micah  v.  2.  X  Daniel  ix.  24-,  25. 
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and  that  he  was  to  arise  during  the  fourth  kingdom, 
after  the  Romans  became  masters  of  the  world.  The 
four  successive  kingdoms  are  described  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  vision  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Da- 
niel, and  so  described,  that  any  person  versant  in 
history  cannot  mistake  the  Babylonian,  Persian,  Ma- 
cedonian, and  Roman.  The  Romans  had  successive- 
ly conquered  the  three  other  branches  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire.  But  Egypt  still  existed  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  till  the  unfortunate  Cleopatra  end- 
ed her  days  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  thirty  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  our  Saviour ;  the  next  year  Egypt 
was  made  tributary  to  Rome ;  and  then,  first,  says 
the  historian  Dion  Cassius,  did  Caesar  alone  possess 
all  power.  The  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  were 
destroyed,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  state 
annihilated  about  seventy  years  after  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  Thus  the  establishment  of  the  universal 
empire  of  Rome,  and  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem, 
are  two  limits  marked  by  ancient  prophecy.  The 
Messiah  was  to  be  born  after  the  first,  and  before  the 
last.  They  contain  between  them  a  space  of  about 
a  hundred  years,  within  which  space  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  born  ;  but  at  such  a  distance  from  the  last 
of  the  two  limits,  as  to  allow  time  for  his  preaching 
to  the  Jews,  for  his  being  rejected  by  them,  and  for 
their  suffering  upon  account  of  that  rejection  ;  all 
which  events  were  also  foretold.  Within  the  space 
of  a  hundred  years  the  different  divisions  of  Daniel's 
seventy  weeks  had  their  end ;  and  within  this  space 
Jesus  was  born.  According  to  every  method,  then, 
in  which  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  birth  can  be  com- 
puted from   ancient  predictions,  it  was  fulfilled  in 
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Jesus  ;  and  this  fulfilment  of  the  time  brought  about, 
by  a  wonderful  concurrence  of  circumstances,  a  ful- 
filment with  regard  to  the  place  also  of  the  Messiah's 
birth.  After  the  Romans,  in  the  progress  of  their 
conquests,  had  subdued  Syria,  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  Macedonian  empire  adjoining  to  Judea,  that  state, 
standing  alone,  could  not  long  remain  independent. 
Its  form  of  government  was  for  some  time  preserved 
by  the  indulgence  of  the  Romans.  But,  about  forty 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  an  act  of  the 
senate  set  aside  the  succession  of  the  Asmonean 
princes,  and  conferred  the  crown  of  Judea  upon 
Herod  the  Great.  Although  Herod  was  king  of  Ju- 
dea, he  held  his  kingdom  as  a  prince  dependent  upon 
Rome  ;  and,  in  token  of  his  vassalage,  an  order  was 
issued  by  Augustus,  before  his  death,  that  there 
should  be  a  general  enrolment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine ;  that  is,  the  Roman  census,  by  which  the 
state  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  numbers,  the 
wealth,  and  the  condition  of  its  subjects,  was  extend- 
ed to  this  appendage  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  con- 
formity to  the  Jewish  method  of  classing  the  people 
by  tribes  and  families,  every  inhabitant  of  Palestine 
was  ordered  to  have  his  name  enrolled,  not  in  the 
city  where  he  happened  to  reside,  but  in  that  to 
which  the  founder  of  his  house  had  belonged,  and 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  Jews,  was  the  city  of 
his  people.  By  this  order,  which  was  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  of  Jose})h  and  Mary,  and  which 
involved  in  it  a  decree  of  the  Roman  emperor  then 
for  the  first  time  issued  concerning  Judea,  and  a  re- 
solution of  the  king  of  Judea  to  adopt  a  particular 
mode  of  executing  that  decree,  Joseph  and  Mary  are 
brought  from  a  distant  corner  of  Palestine  to  Beth- 

VOL.  I.  M 
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lehem.  They  are  brought  at  a  time  when  Mary- 
would  not  have  chosen  such  a  journey :  and  Jesus, 
to  their  great  inconvenience  and  distress,  is  born  in 
a  stable,  and  laid  in  a  manger.  It  is  not  easy  for 
any  person  who  attends  to  these  circumstances,  to  re- 
frain from  acknowledging  the  hand  of  Providence, 
connecting  the  time  and  the  place  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  so  as  that,  without  the  possibility  of  human 
preparation,  they  should  together  fulfil  the  words  of 
ancient  prophets. 

I  have  selected  these  two  necessary  accompani- 
ments of  every  action,  because  it  was  possible,  with- 
in a  short  compass,  to  give  you  a  striking  view  of 
the  coincidence  between  the  prediction  and  the  event. 
But  the  same  coincidence  extends  through  a  multi- 
tude of  circumstances,  which  in  the  prophecies  ap- 
pear minute,  unrelated,  and  sometimes  contradictory, 
and  which  cannot  be  applied  to  any  one  person  who 
ever  lived  upon  earth,  except  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
in  whom  they  are  united  with  perfect  harmony,  so 
that  every  one  has  a  meaning,  and  all  together  form 
a  consistent  whole. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  are  fully  warranted 
in  saying  that  the  circumstances  in  the  appearance 
of  Jesus  correspond  to  the  predictions  of  the  Old 
Testament  respecting  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  and 
that  the  presumptive  and  the  direct  proof  of  his  be- 
ing a  messenger  of  heaven,  are  entitled  to  all  the  sup- 
port, which  they  can  derive  from  the  justness  of  his 
claim  to  the  character  of  Messiah. 
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But  the  adverearies  of  Christianity  do  not  allow  us 
so  readily  to  draw  this  conclusion  :  And  there  are  ob- 
jections to  the  argument  from  prophecy,  the  proper 
answer  to  which  well  deserves  your  study.     These 
objections   were  brought  forward,  and  stated  with 
much  art  and  plausibility,  in  a  book  entitled,  Grounds 
and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,  written  after 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  by  Mr.  Collins. 
Bishop  Chandler's  Defence  of  Christianity,  from  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  an  answer  to 
this  book :  and  Mr.  Collins  published  a  reply,  entit- 
led. The  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  Considered.  Bi- 
shop Sherlock  in  his  discourses  on  Prophecy,  Warbur- 
ton  in  his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  and  many  mo- 
dern divines,  have  combated  with  sound  learning  and 
argument  the  positions  of  Mr.  Collins ;  so  that  any 
student  who  applies  to  this  important  subject,  may 
receive  very  able  assistance  in  forming  his  judgment. 
I  shall  state  to  you  the  objections,  with  the  an- 
swers.    The  position  of  Mr.  Collins'  book  is  this ; 
Christianity  is  founded  on  Judaism.     Our  Lord  and 
his  apostles  prove  Christianity  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    If  the  proofs  which  they  draw  from  thence 
are  valid,  Christianity  is  true  :  if  they  are  not  valid, 
Christianity  is  false.     But  all  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old   Testament   are  applicable  to  Christ  only  in  a 
secondary,  typical,  allegorical  sense.     Such  a  sense, 
being  fanatical  and  chimerical,  cannot  be  admitted 
according  to  the  scholastic  rules  of  interpretation. 
And  thus  Christianity,  deriving  no  real  support  from 
Judaism  upon  which  it  is  professedly  grounded,  must 
be  false. 
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To  this  artful  mis-statement  of  the  subject,  we 
have  two  answers. 

The  first  is,  that  there  are  in  the  Old  Testament 
direct  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  which,  not  in  a  ser 
condary,  but  in  their  primary  sense,  apply  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.     There  is  in  the  Pentateuch  a  promise 
of  a  proi>het  to  be  raised  up  from  amongst  the  Jews 
like  unto  Moses.*     But  none  in  all  the  succession  of 
Jewish  prophets  was  like  him  in  the  free  intercourse 
which  he  had  with  the  Almighty,  the  importance  of 
the  commission  which  he  bore,  and  the  signs  which 
he  did.     And,  therefore,  that  succession  not  only 
kept  alive  the  exj^ectation,  but  was  itself  a  pledge  of 
the  great  prophet  that  should  come.     The  writings 
of  the  succession  of  prophets  are  full  of  predictions 
concerning  a  new  dispensation  more  glorious,  more 
general,  more  spiritual  than  the  Jewish  economy, 
when  "  the  sons  of  the  stranger  should  join  themselves 
to  the  Lord  ;"  when  "  his  house  should  be  an  house 
of  prayer  for  all  people ;"  when  "  the  gods  of  the 
earth  should  be  famished,"  no  more  offerings  being 
presented  to  them,  and  "  every  one  from  his  place," 
not    at   Jerusalem,    but  in  his    ordinary  residence, 
*'  should  worship  Jehovah."    "  Behold  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,"  by  Jeremiah,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  captivity,  *'  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant 
with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah, 
not  according  to  the  covenant  which  I  made  with 
their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand 
to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.     But  this 
shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house 
of  Israel ;  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put 
my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their 

*  Deut.  xviii.  15,  18. 
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hearts ;  and  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will 
remember  their  sin  no  more."  *  It  is  further  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  prophecy  of  this  new  spiritual 
dispensation  is  connected  throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  the  mention  of  a  person  by  whom  the  dis- 
pensation was  to  be  introduced.  If  it  is  called  a 
covenant,  we  read  of  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant. 
If  it  is  called  a  kingdom,  set  up  by  the  God  of  hea- 
ven, which  should  never  be  destroyed,  we  read  of  a 
chief  ruler  to  come  out  of  Judah,  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  who  was  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  father  Da- 
vid, to  establish  it  with  justice  and  judgment  for  ever; 
of  one  like  the  Son  of  man  coming  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  to  whom  is  given  an  universal  and  everlast- 
ing dominion.  If  the  new  dispensation  is  represent- 
ed as  a  more  perfect  mode  of  instruction,  we  read  of 
a  j)rophet  upon  whom  should  rest  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  understanding.  If  it  is  styled  the  deliver- 
ance of  captives,  there  is  also  a  redeemer  ;  or  victory, 
there  is  also  a  leader ;  or  a  sacrifice,  there  is  al- 
so an  everlasting  priest.  The  intimations  of  this 
extraordinaiy  personage,  so  closely  connected  with 
the  new  dispensation,  became  more  clear  and  point- 
ed as  the  time  of  his  coming  approached  :  and  there 
are  predictions  in  Malachi  and  the  later  prophets, 
which  in  their  direct  primary  sense  can  belong  to  no 
other  but  the  Messiah.  "  Behold,"  says  God  by  Ma- 
lachi, "  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  pre- 
pare the  way  before  me  ;  and  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek 
shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple  ;  even  the  mes- 
senger of  the  covenant  whom  ye  delight  in."  And 
again,  "  Behold  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet^ 

*  Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34. 
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before  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord."* 
Even  Grotius,  whose  principle  it  was,  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  to  seek  for  the  primary 
sense  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Jewish  affairs  which 
were  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  prophet,  and 
to  consider  their  application  to  Jesus  as  a  secondary 
sense,  and  who  has  often  been  misled  by  this  princi- 
ple into  very  forced  interpretations,  has  not  been  able 
to  assign  any  other  meaning  to  these  prophecies,  with 
which  the  Old  Testament  concludes,  and  with  a  re- 
petition of  which  Mark  begins  his  Gospel,  than  that 
Malachi,  with  whom  the  prophetical  spirit  ceased, 
gave  notice  that  it  should  be  resumed  in  John  the 
forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  who  in  the  spirit  and  the 
power  of  Elias,  should  prepare  the  way  before  the 
messenger  of  the  covenant. 

The  first  answer  then  to  Mr.  Collins  is,  that 
there  are  in  the  Old  Testament  direct  prophecies 
of  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  Mes- 
siah. 

The  second  answer  is,  that  prophecies  applicable 
to  Jesus  only  in  a  typical  and  secondary  sense  are 
not  fanatical  or  unscholastic. 

We  are  taught  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  consider 
all  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  as  types  of  the  more 
perfect  and  spiritual  dispensation  of  the  Gospel. 
The  meats,  the  drinks,  the  washings,  the  institution 
of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  the  paschal  lamb,  and 
the  other  sacrifices,  were  figures  for  the  time  then 
present,  shadows  of  good  things  to  come,  a  rough 
draught,  as  the  word  type  properly  imports,  of  the 
blessings  of  that  better  covenant  which  the  law  an- 

*  Malachi  iii.  1,  4,  5. 
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iiounced.     Many  actions  and  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  eminent  persons  under  the  law  are  held  forth  as 
types  of  the  Christ ;  and  by  the  application  which 
is  made  in  the  Gospels,   the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles, 
of  various  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  are 
led  to   consider  many  prophecies,   which  originally 
had,  both  in  the  intention  of  the  speaker  and  in  the 
sense  of  the  hearers,  a  reference  only  to  Jewish  af- 
fairs, and  were   then  interpreted  by  that  reference, 
as  receiving  their  full  accomplishment  in  the  events 
of  the    Gospel.      This    is    what   we    mean    by    the 
double  sense   of    prophecy.        The    seventy-second 
psalm  is  an  example.      It  is   the  paternal  blessing 
given   by  David  in  his  dying  moments  to  Solomon, 
when  with  the  complacency  of  an  affectionate  father 
and  a  good  prince,  he  looks  forward  to  that  happiness 
which  his  people  were  to  enjoy  u.nder  the  peaceful 
reign  of  his   son.     But  while  he  contemplates  this 
great  and  pleasing  object,  he  is  led  by  the  spirit  to 
look  beyond  it,  to  that   illustrious  descendant  whose 
birth  he  had  been   taught   to  expect, — that  branch 
which  in  the  latter  days  was  to   spring   out  of  the 
root  of  Jesse.     The  two   objects  blend  themselves 
together  in  his  imagination ;  at  least  the  words  in 
which  he  pours  forth  his  conceptions,  although  sug- 
gested   by   the    promise    concerning    Solomon,    are 
much  too  exalted  when  applied  to  the   occurrences 
even  of  his   distinguished  reign,   and  were  fulfilled 
only  in  the  nature  and   the  extent  of  the  blessings 
conveyed  by  the  Gospel.     Had  we  no  warrant  from 
authority  upon  other  accounts  respectable,  to  bring 
this   secondary   sense  out    of  some   prophecies ;  or 
had  we  no  prophecies   of  the  Messiah  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  another  kind,  it  would  be  unfair  and 
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imscholastical  reasoning  to  infer  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah,  because  some  passages  may  be  thus  trans- 
ferred to  him.  We  rest  the  argument  from  prophecy 
upon  those  predictions  which  expressly  point  to  the 
Messiah,  and  upon  that  authority  which  the  mira- 
cles of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  gave  to  them  as  in- 
terpreters of  prophecy :  and  we  say  that  when 
their  interpretation  of  those  prophecies  which  were 
originally  applicable  to  other  events,  gives  to  every 
expression  in  them  a  natural  and  complete  sense, 
and  at  the  same  time  coincides  with  the  spirit  of 
those  predictions  concerning  the  Gospel  which  are 
direct,  we  have  the  best  reason  for  receiving  this 
further  meaning,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other, 
but  as  the  full  exposition  of  the  words  of  the 
prophet. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  jn'ophecy,  or 
the  general  use  of  language,  inconsistent  with  this 
account  of  the  matter.  If  you  allow  that  prophecy 
is  a  thing  possible,  you  must  admit  that  "  it  came 
not  by  the  will  of  man,  but  that  holy  men  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Prophecy 
by  its  nature  is  distinguished  from  other  kinds  of 
discourse.  At  other  times,  men  utter  sentiments 
which  they  feel ;  they  relate  facts  which  they 
know ;  they  reason  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  faculties.  But  when  they  prophesy,  that  is, 
when  they  declare,  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  events 
which  are  out  of  the  reach  of  human  foresight,  they 
speak  not  of  themselves  ;  they  are  but  the  vehicles 
for  conveying  the  mind  of  another  Being;  they 
pronounce  the  words  which  he  puts  into  their 
mouth ;  and  whether  these  words  be  intelligible  or 
not,  or  what  their  full  meaning  may  be,  depends 
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not  upon  them,  but  upon  Him  from  whom  the  words 
proceed.  It  is  thus  clearly  deducible  from  the  na- 
ture of  prophecy,  that  there  might  be  in  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  Old  Testament,  a  further  meaning 
than  that  which  was  distinctly  presented  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  spake.  And  we  may  conceive, 
that  as  the  high  priest  Caiaphas  was  directed  in  the. 
Jewish  council  to  employ  words  which,  although  in 
his  eyes  they  contained  only  a  political  advice,  were 
really  a  prophecy  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
death  of  Christ,  *  so  the  spirit  of  God  might  intro- 
duce into  predictions,  which  to  those  who  uttered 
them  seemed  to  respect  only  the  present  fortune  of 
their  country,  or  the  fate  of  some  illustrious  per- 
sonage, expressions,  in  a  certain  sense  indeed,  appli- 
cable to  them,  but  pointing  to  a  more  imjwrtant 
event,  and  a  more  glorious  personage,  in  whom  it 
was  to  ap  ear  at  a  future  period  that  they  were  li- 
terally fulfilled., 

As  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  prophecy  in- 
consistent with  that  account  of  types  and  secondary 
senses  which  constitutes  our  second  answer  to  the 
objection  of  Mr.  Collins,  so  this  account  is  supported 
by  the  general  use  of  language.  And  any  person 
versant  in  that  use,  will  not  be  disposed  to  call  the 
application  of  types  and  secondary  prophecies  un- 
scholastic.  The  typical  nature  of  the  Jewish  ritual 
accords  with  that  most  ancient  method  of  conversing 
by  actions,  that  kind  of  symbolical  language,  whichr 
is  adopted  in  early  times  from  the  scantiness  of 
words,  which  is  retained  in  advanced  periods  of  so- 

*  John  xi.  4y. 
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ciety,  in  order  to  give  energy  and  beauty  to  speech, 
which  abounds  in  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  pro- 
phets, and  appears  to  have  been  in  familiar  and  uni- 
versal use  through  all  the  regions  adjoining  to  Judea. 
In  like  manner,  prophecies  which  admit  of  two 
senses,  one  immediate  and  obvious,  the  other  remote 
and  hidden,  are  agreeable  to  that  allegory  which  is 
only  the  symbolical  language  appearing  in  an  extend- 
ed discourse.  Both  sacred  and  profane  poets  afford 
beautiful  examples  of  allegory.  In  the  14th  Ode  of 
the  first  book  of  Horace,  the  poet,  under  a  concern 
for  the  safety  of  his  friends  at  sea  in  a  shattered 
bark,  contrives  at  the  same  time  to  convey  his  ap- 
prehensions concerning  the  issue  of  the  new  civil 
war.  There  is  a  finished  allegory,  in  the  80th 
Psalm.  And  Dr.  Warburton  has  pointed  out  a 
prophecy  in  the  two  first  chapters  of  Joel,  where  the 
prophet,  he  says,  in  his  prediction  of  an  approaching 
ravage  by  locusts,  foretels  likewise,  in  the  same 
words,  a  succeeding  desolation  by  the  Assyrian  army. 
For,  as  some  of  the  expressions  mark  death  by  in- 
sects, and  others  desolation  by  war,  both  senses  must 
be  admitted.  Allegory  abounds  in  all  the  moral 
writings  of  antiquity,  and  is  employed  at  some  timea 
as  an  agreeable  method  of  communicating  know- 
ledge, and  at  other  times  as  a  cover  for  that  which 
was  too  refined  for  vulgar  eyes.  There  is  not  any 
particular  reason  for  saying  that  it  was  unworthy  of 
God  to  accommodate  the  style  of  many  of  his  pro- 
phecies to  this  universal  use  of  allegory  ;  because, 
whenever  the  Almighty  condescends  to  speak  to  us, 
whether  he  uses  plain  or  figurative  language,  he 
must  speak  after  the  manner  of  men  ;  and  we  are 
able  to  assign  a  most  important  purpose  which  was 
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attained  by  those  prophecies  of  a  double  sense,  the 
interpretation  of  whicli,  although  very  far  from  de- 
serving the  name  of  unscholastic,  may  be  called  alle- 
gorical. It  pleased  God,  in  the  intermediate  space 
between  the  first  predictions  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  fulfilment  of  them,  to  establish  the  Jewish  eco- 
nomy, an  institution  singular  in  its  nature,  and 
limited  in  its  extent.  This  intermediate  institution 
being  for  many  ages  a  theocracy,  there  arose  a  suc- 
cession of  prophets  by  whom  the  intercourse  between 
the  Almighty  Sovereign  and  his  people  was  main- 
tained ;  and  the  whole  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Jews  was  long  conducted  by  the  prophets.  It 
was  natural  for  this  succession  of  prophecy  to  give 
some  notice  of  the  better  covenant  which  was  to  be 
made ;  and  accordingly,  we  can  trace  predictions 
of  the  Messiah  from  the  books  of  Moses,  till  the  ces- 
sation of  the  prophetical  spirit  in  Malachi.  The 
Holy  Ghost,  by  whom  the  prophet  spoke,  could  have 
rendered  these  notices  of  the  spiritual  and  universal 
nature  of  the  future  dispensation  clear  and  intelligi- 
ble to  every  one  who  heard  them.  But,  in  this  case, 
the  intermediate  preparatory  dispensation  would 
have  been  despised.  The  Jews  comparing  their  bur- 
densome ritual  with  the  simplicity  of  Gospel  wor- 
ship,— their  imperfect  sacrifices  with  the  efficacy  of 
the  great  atonement, — their  temporal  rewards  with 
the  crown  of  glory  laid  up  in  heaven,  would  have 
thrown  off  the  yoke  which  they  were  called  to  bear; 
and  those  rudiments  by  which  the  law  was  given  to 
train  their  minds  for  the  perfect  instruction  of  the 
Gospel,  would  have  been  cast  away  as  "  beggarly 
elements."  If  the  law  served  any  purpose,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  respected  and  observed  so 
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long  as  it  was  to  subsist ;  and  therefore  it  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  of  Him  from 
whom  it  proceeded,  that  it  should  impart  such  a  de- 
gree of  light  as  might  have  destroyed  itself.  Enough 
was  to  be  declared  to  raise  and  cherish  an  expec- 
tation of  that  which  was  to  come,  but  not  enough  to 
disparage  the  things  that  then  were.  This  end  is 
most  perfectly  attained  by  the  types,  and  the  pro- 
phecies of  a  double  sense  which  are  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Both  were  so  agreeable  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  times,  and  both  received  such  a  degree 
of  explication  from  the  direct  prophecies  concerning 
the  Messiah,  that  there  was  an  universal  apprehen- 
sion of  their  further  meaning.  Yet  their  immediate 
importance  preserved  the  respect  which  was  due  to 
the  law ;  and  when,  in  the  end  of  the  age  of  prophe- 
cy, predictions  of  the  Messiah  were  given  by  differ- 
ent prophets  which  could  not  apply  to  any  other  per- 
son,— these  direct  predictions  were  clothed  in  a  figu- 
rative language,  all  the  figures  of  which  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  law.  The  law,  in  this  way,  was 
still  magnified  ;  and  as  the  child  is  kept  under  tutors 
and  governors  till  the  time  appointed  of  the  father, 
so  says  the  apostle  to  the  Galatians,  the  Jews  were 
kept  under  the  law,  the  guardians  of  the  oracles  of 
God, — the  depositaries  of  the  hopes  of  mankind, 
until  the  time  came  that  the  faith  should  be  reveal- 
ed.* When  it  was  revealed,  then  the  allegory  re- 
ceived its  interpretation  ;  the  significancy  of  the 
types,  the  reddition  of  the  parables,  the  hidden 
meaning  of  the  ancient  prophecies,  and  the  propriety 
of  the  figures  in  which  the  latter  were  clothed,  all 

*  Gal.  iv. 
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now  stand  forth  to  the  admiration  and  conviction  of 
the  Christian  world.  What  was  a  hyperbole  in  its 
ajjplication  to  Jeuish  affairs,  becomes,  says  Dr.  War- 
burton,  plain  speech,  or  an  obvious  metaphor,  when 
transferred  to  the  Gospel ;  and  the  Old  Testament 
appears  to  have  been,  what  St.  Austin  calls  it,  a  con- 
tinued prophecy  of  the  New. 


SECTION  IV. 


Before  I  proceed  to  state  the  amount  of  the  ar- 
gument from  prophecy,  there  is  one  other  objection 
to  that  argument  which  requires  to  be  mentioned. 
The  objection  arises  from  a  kind  of  verbal  criticism, 
but  does  not  deserve  upon  that  account  to  be  dis- 
missed as  unimportant. 

It  was  long  ago  observed,  that  many  of  the  pas- 
sages quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New, 
do  not  exactly  agree  with  the  text  of  our  copies  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  apology  commonly  made 
for  this  difference  was,  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
did  not  quote  from  the  Hebrew,  but  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translation,  which  was  known  and  respected 
in  Judea.  But,  upon  accurate  investigation,  it  "w^as 
found  that  the  quotations  do  not  always  correspond 
with  the  Septuagint ;  and  that  there  are  many  which 
agree  neither  with  the  Septuagint  nor  with  the  He- 
brew. It  was  insinuated,  therefore,  by  the  adver- 
saries of  Christianity,  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
had  not  been  scrupulous  in  their  method  of  quoting 
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the  Old  Testament ;  but  wishing  to  ground  Christ- 
ianity upon  Judaism,  and  finding  it  difficult  to  lay 
this  foundation  with  the  materials  that  existed,  had 
accommodated  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
their  argument,  and  made  the  prophets  say  what  it 
was  necessary  for  the  conclusiveness  of  that  argu- 
ment, they  should  seem  to  say.  It  appears  at  first 
sight  very  unlikely  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles, 
who  began  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  from  Judea, 
would,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Jews,  use  such  liberty 
with  the  scriptures  which  were  publicly  read  in  those 
very  synagogues  where  they  were  thus  misquoted. 
The  detection  of  the  fraud  was  easy,  or  rather  un- 
avoidable, and  must  have  been'  ruinous  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity.  But  however  improbable  it  may 
seem  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  should  be  guilty 
of  such  a  fraud,  the  fact  is  undeniable,  that  the  quo- 
tations in  the  New  Testament  do  not  always  agree 
with  the  books  from  which  they  are  taken ;  and  it 
remains  with  the  friends  of  Christianity  to  account 
for  this  fact.  Many  zealous  Christians  have  thought 
it  essential  to  the  honour  of  that  revelation  granted 
to  the  Jews,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  original 
Hebrew  text ;  and  even  during  the  course  of  the  last 
century,  some  men  versant  in  Jewish  learning  ar- 
gued most  strenuously,  that  the  Providence  of  God 
employed  the  vigilance  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
certain  precautions  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis  to  preserve 
the  Hebrew  text  through  all  ages,  from  every  degree 
of  adulteration.  Were  this  opinion  sound,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  any  satisfying  account  could 
be  given  of  the  difference  between  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  in  those  passages  where  the  latter  pro- 
fesses to  quote  the  former.     But  as  suspicions  had 
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been  long  entertained  that  there  were  variations  in 
the  Hebrew  text,  so  the  opinion  of  those  who  main- 
tain its  integrity,  was  in  the  last  century  completely 
refuted  by  the  labours  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  who,  from 
a  collation  of  six  hundred  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  has  demonstrated  that  there  have  been  num- 
berless small  alterations,  and  some  of  considerable 
importance.  We  found  formerly  that  the  various 
readings  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament 
arose  from  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  trans- 
cribers, and  that  their  being  permitted  could  easily 
be  reconciled  with  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  di- 
vine original  of  Christianity.  We  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  same  causes  producing  similar 
effects  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew  text.  It  has 
been  said,  that  particular  circumstances  may  natu- 
rally lead  us  to  look  for  a  greater  number  of  such 
varieties  in  the  Hebrew  text  than  in  the  Greek ; 
and  there  is  much  reason  to  suspect  that  both  the 
Hebrew  text  and  the  Septuagint  translation  were 
wilfully  corrupted  by  the  Jews  after  the  days  of  our 
Saviour,  in  order  to  elude  the  argument  which  the 
Christians  deduced  from  the  clear  application  of 
Jewish  prophecies  to  him.  We  know  that,  in  the 
second  century,  another  Greek  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  by  Aquila,  more  inaccurate,  and  de- 
signedly throwing  a  veil  over  many  prophecies  of 
the  Messiah,  was  substituted  by  the  Jews  in  place 
of  the  Septuagint.  Taking  then  the  learned  men 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  study  as  our 
guides,  and  resting  in  the  conclusions  which  they 
have  established  by  a  laborious  induction  of  parti- 
culars, we  say,  that  the  copies  both  of  the  Hebrew 
text  and  of  the  Septuagint,  which  were  in  use  in  the 
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days  of  our  Saviour,  were  more  correct  than  those 
which  we  now  have ;  that  by  the  help  of  many  ma- 
nuscripts, and  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which 
was  much  less  corrupted  than  the  books  of  Moses 
in  Hebrew,  the  true  reading  of  the  Hebrew  has  been 
discovered  in  many  places  where  it  had  been  vitiat- 
ed ;  and  that  the  honour  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
lias  been  fully  vindicated ;  for  it  appears  that  they 
quoted  from  the  Septuagint  when  the  sense  of  the 
author  was  there  clearly  expressed ;  that,  at  other 
times,  they  translated  the  original  for  themselves,  or 
used  some  translation  more  perfect  than  the  Septu- 
agint,  and  that  there  are  many  places  in  which  their 
quotations,  although  different  from  the  Hebrew  that 
is  now  read,  agree  exactly  with  the  Hebrew  text,  as 
by  sound  criticism  it  may  be  restored.  -f- 

Such  is  the  important  service  which  sound  criti- 
cism has  rendered  to  religion.  The  unbeliever 
triumphed  for  a  season  in  an  objection  which  was 
plausible,  because  the  answer  to  it  was  misappre- 
hended or  unknown.  But  the  progress  of  investiga- 
tion has  unfolded  the  truth,  and  has  placed,  in  the 
most  conspicuous  light,  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of 
the  quotations  made  by  those  who  grounded  Chris-j 
tianity  upon  Judaism. 


SECTION  V, 


Having  thus  cleared  the  way,  by  settling  every  pre- 
liminary point,  and  removing  the  objections  which 
appear  to  me  the  strongest,  I  come  to  state  concise^ 
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\y  the  arguinent  from  prophecy,  or  the  nature  of  that 
support  which  the  truth  of  Christianity  derives  from 
the  coincidence  between  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  and 
the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  stating  this  argument,  we  allow  that  there  are 
passages  quoted  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  from 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  there  is  merely  an  ac- 
commodation of  words  that  had  been  spoken  in  one 
sense,  to  another  sense,  in  which  they  are  equally 
true.  When  it  is  said,  in  the  second  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew, "  Joseph  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother 
by  night,  and  departed  into  Egypt,  and  was  there 
until  the  death  of  Herod :  that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 
saying,  out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son,"  nothing 
more  is  meant  by  the  expression,  "  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled,"  and  the  idiom  of  ancient  languages  does 
not  require  any  thing  more  to  be  understood,  than 
that  the  words  which  in  Hosea  are  applied  to  Israel, 
whom  God  calls  his  Son,  received  another  meaning 
when  he  who  is  truly  the  Son  of  God,  was  brought 
out  of  the  same  place  from  which  Israel  came.  We 
allow  that  it  does  not  follow,  from  the  possibility  of 
this  accommodation,  that  Hosea  meant  to  foretell  the 
future  transference  of  his  words,  any  more  than  that 
he  who  first  enunciated  a  proverbial  saying,  fore- 
saw all  the  particular  occasions  upon  which  it  might 
be  fitly  applied.  We  admit,  further,  that  the  se- 
condary sense  of  those  i^rophecies  in  which  we  say 
the  Messiah  was  included,  and  the  typical  nature 
of  those  ceremonies  or  actions  which  prefigured  him, 
are  not  always  obvious  upon  the  consideration  of 
particular  prophecies  or  types.  Nay,  we  admit  that 
there  is  a  degree  of  obscurity  or  doubt  with  regai'd 
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to  some  of  those  prophecies  in  which  the  Messiah  is 
directly  foretold  ;  and,  therefore,  the  argument  does 
not  depend  upon  the  clearness  of  any  single  prophecy, 
or  upon  the  interpretation  which  may  be  given  to  this 
or  that  passage,  but  it  arises  from  a  connected  view  of 
the  direct  predictions,  the  secondary  prophecies,  and 
the  types,  as  supporting  and  illustrating  one  another. 
Allow  as  much  as  any  rational  inquirer  can  allow  to 
the  shrewdness  of  conjecture,  to  accidental  coincidence, 
and  to  human  preparation,  still  the  induction  of  par- 
ticulars that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  of  those 
means,  is  so  complete  and  so  striking,  as  to  constitute 
a  plain  incontrovertible  argument. 

From  the  exact  fulfilment  of  predictions  extending 
through  many  centuries,  uttered  by  different  pro- 
phets, with  different  imagery,  yet  pointing  to  one 
train  of  events,  and  marking  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, in  their  nature  the  most  contingent ;  from 
the  aptness  of  all  the  parts  of  the  intermediate  dis- 
pensation to  shadow  forth  the  blessings  and  the  cha- 
racter of  that  ultimate  dispensation  which  it  an- 
nounced, and  from  the  sublime  literal  exposition 
which  the  events  of  the  ultimate  dispensation  give 
to  all  those  prophecies  under  the  preparatory  dispen- 
sation, which  are  expressed  in  language  too  exalted 
for  the  objects  to  which  they  were  then  applied  ; — 
from  these  things  laid  together,  there  arises,  to  any 
person  who  considers  them  with  due  care,  the  most 
satisfying  conviction  that  the  whole  scheme  of  Christ- 
ianity was  foreseen  and  foretold  under  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. If  you  admit  this  position,  there  are  two 
consequences  which  you  will  admit  as  flowing  from 
it.  The  first  is,  that  the  prophets  under  the  Old 
Testament  were  divinely  inspired.   The  very  means, 
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by  which  you  attain  a  conviction  that  they  prophe- 
sied of  the  gospel,  render  it  manifest  that  the  things 
foretold  were  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sagacity  ; 
and  there  is  thus  presented  to  us,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  their  predictions,  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  as  clear  as  that  arising  from  the 
miracles  performed  by  Moses  before  the  children  of 
Israel.  The  second  consequence,  and  that  which  we 
are  more  immediately  concerned  in  drawing,  is  this, 
that  the  scheme  in  which  the  predictions  of  those 
prophets  were  fulfilled  is  a  divine  revelation.  In 
order  to  perceive  how  this  consequence  flows  from 
the  position  which  we  have  been  establishing,  you 
will  attend  to  the  two  uses  of  prophecy,  its  imme- 
diate use  in  the  ages  in  which  it  was  given,  and  that 
further  use  which  extends  to  the  latest  ages  of  the 
world.  It  is  certain  that  prophecy  ministered  to  the 
comfort,  the  instruction,  and  the  hope  of  those  who 
lived  in  the  days  of  the  prophets  ;  and  we  know,  that 
the  predictions  respecting  the  Messiah  were  so  far 
understood,  as  to  excite  in  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Jews  an  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  cherish 
in  just  and  devout  men  that  state  of  mind,  which  is 
beautifully  styled  by  Luke  in  the  second  chapter  of 
his  gospel,  "  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel," 
and  "  looking  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem."  But 
that  this  was  not  the  whole  intention  of  the  prophe- 
cies concerning  the  Messiah,  appears  indisputably 
from  hence,  that,  according  to  the  account  which  has 
been  given  of  these  proi^hecies,  they  contain  a  fur- 
ther provision  than  was  necessary  for  that  end. 
There  were  many  parts  of  them  which  were  not  un- 
derstood at  that  time,  but  were  left  to  be  unfolded 
to  the  age  which  was  to  behold  their  fulfilment.     As 
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such  parts  were  useless  to  the  age  which  received  the 
prophecy,  we  must  believe  that,  if  they  had  any 
use,  they  were  designed  for  that  future  age,  and  that 
the  i)rophets,  as  the  apostle  Peter  speaks,  "  minis- 
tered not  u.nto  themselves,  but  unto  us,  the  things 
which  are  now  reported  by  them  that  have  preach- 
ed the  gospel."* 

Bishop  Sherlock  wrote  his  admirable  discourses 
on  the  use  and  intent  of  prophecy  in  the  seve- 
ral ages  of  the  world,  to  show  that  prophecy  was 
intended  chiefly  for  the  support  of  faith  and  reli- 
gion in  the  old  world,  as  faith  and  religion  could 
not  have  existed  in  any  age  after  the  fall  without 
this  extraordinary  support ;  and  he  has  been  led, 
by  an  attachment  to  his  own  system,  to  express  him- 
self in  some  places  of  his  book  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  further  use  of  prophecy.  Yet  even  Bishop 
Sherlock  admits,  that  prophecy  may  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  future  ages,  and  says  that  it  was  not  un- 
worthy of  the  wisdom  of  God  to  enclose,  from  the 
days  of  old  in  the  words  of  prophecy,  a  secret  evi- 
dence which  he  intended  the  world  should  one  day 
see.  The  Bishop  has  stated  in  these  few  words, 
with  his  wonted  energy  and  facility  of  expression, 
that  further  use  of  prophecy  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing. It  is  merely  a  dispute  about  words,  whether 
the  laying  up  this  secret  evidence  was  the  primary 
or  the  secondary  intention  of  the  Giver  of  prophe- 
cy. But  it  is  plain,  that  when  all  the  notices  of  the 
first  coming  of  Christ,  that  were  communicated  to 
different  nations,  are  brought  together  into  our  view, 
and  explained  by  the  event,  they  illustrate,  in  the 
most  striking  manner,  both  the  truth  and  the  im- 
portance of  Christianity.     The  gospel  appears  to  be 

*  1  Peter  i.  12. 
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not  a  solitary  unrelated  part  of  tlie  divine  economy, 
but  the  purpose  which  God  purposed  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  Jesus  comes  according  to  the  declared 
counsel  of  heaven  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father.  The 
miracles  which  he  wrought  derive  a  peculiar  confir- 
mation, from  being  the  very  works  which  ancient 
prophets  had  foretold  as  characteristical  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Prophecy  and  miracle,  in  this  way,  lend  their 
aid  to  one  another,  and  give  the  most  comjjlete  as- 
surance which  can  be  desired,  that  there  is  no  de> 
caption  :  for  as  miracles  could  not  have  justified  the 
claim  of  Jesus  to  the  character  of  Messiah,  unless 
ancient  predictions  had  been  fulfilled  in  him,  so  the 
miracles  which  he  wrought  were  an  essential  part  of 
that  fulfilment ;  and  hence  arises  the  peculiar  signi- 
ficancy  and  force  of  that  answer  which  he  made  to 
the  disciples  of  John,  when  they  asked  him,  "  Art 
thou  he  that  should  come  ?"  "  Go,"  said  he,  "  and 
show  John  again  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and 
see.  The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame 
walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the 
dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel 
preached  to  them."  He  refers  to  his  miracles  ;  but 
he  mentions  them  in  the  very  words  of  Isaiah,  thus 
conjoining  with  that  divine  wisdom  which  shines  in 
all  his  discourses,  the  two  great  arguments  by 
which  his  disciples  in  all  succeeding  ages  were  to 
defend  their  faith.  The  internal  evidence,  too,  aris- 
ing from  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  is  very 
much  heightened,  when  we  see  that  that  undertak- 
ing was  the  completion  of  the  plan  of  Providence. 
We  are  often  able  to  vindicate  and  explain  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  of  Christianity,  by  referring  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  sketched  out  by  the  pre- 
paratory dispensation ;   and  the  intimate  connection 
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of  the  two  systems,  which  enables  us  to  give  a  satis- 
factory account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  law,  reflects 
much  dignity  upon  the  gospel.  While  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  are  spoken  of  only  in  so  far  as  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  affected  by  their 
fate,  we  see  the  servants  of  the  Almighty  preparing 
the  way  for  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  the  continued  effu- 
sion of  the  divine  Spirit  does  honour  to  Jesus  ;  the 
prophets  arise  in  long  succession  to  bear  witness  to 
him ;  and  our  respect  for  the  sundry  intimations  of 
the  will  of  heaven,  is  concentred  in  reverence  for 
that  scheme  towards  which  all  of  them  tend.  In  the 
magnificence  of  that  provision  which  ushered  in  the 
gospel,  we  recognise  the  majesty  of  God;  in  the  con- 
tinuity and  nice  adjustment  of  its  parts,  we  trace  his 
wisdom  ;  and  its  increasing  light  is  analogous  to  that 
gradual  preparation,  by  which  all  the  works  of  God 
advance  to  maturity. 

Such  is  the  support  which  the  truth  of  Christiani- 
ty derives  from  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament 
respecting  the  Messiah.  The  argument  from  pro- 
phecy, therefore,  was  not,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  sarcastical- 
ly and  incorrectly  says,  merely  addressed  to  the  Jews 
as  an  argumentum  ad  liominem.  To  those  to  whom 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  known  chiefly 
if  not  entirely  by  the  references  made  to  them  in  the 
gospel,  it  affords  much  confirmation  to  their  faith, 
and  much  enlargement  of  their  views  with  regard  to 
Christianity. 
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The  support  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken  pro- 
ceeds upon  those  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament 
concerning  the  Messiah,  which  were  fulfilled  by  his 
appearing  in  the  flesh.  But  a  due  attention  to  the 
subject  leads  us  much  further,  and  we  soon  perceive 
that  the  birth  of  Christ,  important  and  glorious  as 
that  event  was,  far  from  exhausting  the  significations 
given  by  the  ancient  prophets,  only  served  to  intro- 
duce other  events  most  interesting  to  the  human 
race,  which  were  also  foretold,  which  reach  to  the 
end  of  time,  and  which,  as  they  arise  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  are  fitted  to  afford  an  increasing  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

In  entering  upon  this  wide  field  of  argument, 
which  here  opens  to  our  view,  I  think  it  of  import- 
ance to  direct  your  attention  to  the  admirable  econo- 
my with  which  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  disposed.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  as  they  respect  either  the  temjioral  condition 
of  the  Jews  and  their  neighbours,  or  that  futiu'e  spi- 
ritual disjjensation  which  was  to  arise  in  the  latter 
days. 

As  the  whole  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Jews  was  for  many  ages  conducted  by  prophecy, 
there  are,  in  the  Old  Testament,  numberless  predic- 
tions concerning  the  temporal  condition  of  themselves 
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and  their  neighbours.  Some  of  these  predictions 
were  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  short  time,  so  that  the  same 
persons  who  heard  the  prophecy  saw  the  event. 
This  near  fulfilment  of  some  predictions  procured 
credit  for  others  respecting  more  distant  events. 
"  Behold,"  said  the  Almighty  to  the  nation  of  the 
Jews,  "  the  former  things  are  come  to  pass,  and  new 
things  do  I  declare.  Before  they  spring  up,  I  tell 
you  of  them."  *  There  are  prophecies  of  the  tem- 
poral condition  of  nations,  which  are  at  this  day  ful- 
filling in  the  world.  The  present  state  of  Babylon, 
of  Tyre,  of  Egypt,  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  and 
of  the  Jewish  people  themselves,  have  been  shown  by 
learned  men,  and  particularly  by  Bishop  Newton,  to 
correspond  exactly  to  the  words  of  ancient  prophets  : 
and  thus,  as  the  experience  of  the  Jewish  nation 
taught  them  to  expect  every  event  which  their  pro- 
phets announced,  so  the  visible  continued  accomplish- 
ment of  what  these  prophets  spoke  two  or  three 
thousand  years  ago  is  to  us  a  standing  demonstra- 
tion that  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  this  whole  system  of  prophecy  was  merely  a 
vehicle  for  preserving  and  conveying  to  the  world 
the  hopes  of  a  future  spiritual  dispensation.  It  em- 
braced indeed  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Jews,  and 
of  the  nations  with  whom  they  were  particularly 
connected,  because  an  intermediate  preparatory  dis- 
pensation was  established  till  the  better  hope  should 
be  brought  in.  But  all  the  prophecies  of  temporal 
good  and  evil  were  subservient  to  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  fulfilment  of  those  prophecies  che- 
rished among  the  nation  of  the  Jews  the  expectation 

*  Isaiah  xlii.  9. 
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of  that  future  covcnaut  which  was  the  end  of  the 
law.  The  birth  of  the  Messiah  justified  this  expec- 
tation. It  did  not  indeed  accomi^lish  all  the  words 
of  the  prophets,  but  it  brought  assurance  that  there 
should  be,  in  due  time,  a  complete  accomplishment. 
Several  great  events  happened  soon  after  the  birth 
of  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  ancient  Scriptures. 
Other  instances  of  fulfilment  are  at  this  day  seen  in 
the  religious  state  of  the  world,  and  there  are  parts 
of  the  prophecy  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  We  are  thus 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  great  scheme,  of  which  we 
have  seen  the  beginning  and  the  progress.  The 
conclusion  remains  to  be  unfolded.  But  the  corre- 
spondence to  the  words  of  the  prophets  both  in  the 
events  which  are  past,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  may  establish  our  hope  that  the  mystery  of 
God  will  be  finished  ;  and  the  succession  of  events, 
as  they  open  in  the  course  of  Providence  upon  the 
generations  of  men,  gradually  explains  those  parts 
of  the  prophecy  which  were  not  understood. 

The  prophecies  of  the  temporal  state  of  Babylon, 
Tyre,  Egypt,  and  other  nations  which  are  now  ful- 
filling in  the  world,  are  so  clear,  that  any  one  ver- 
sant  in  history  may  compare  the  event  with  the  pre- 
diction— and  I  do  not  know  a  more  pleasing,  satis- 
factory book  for  this  purpose  than  Newton  on  the 
Prophecies.  But  the  prophecies  of  those  events  in 
the  spiritual  state  of  the  world,  which  were  to  hap- 
pen after  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  are  in  general 
short  and  obscure ;  and  although  any  person  who  is 
capable  of  considering  the  scheme  of  ancient  pro- 
phecy, may  be  satisfied  of  its  looking  forward  to 
the  end  of  all  things,  yet  without  some  assistance 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  form  a  distinct 
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conception  of  what  was  to  follow  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah,  and  difficult   even  to  refer  events  as  they 
arise,  to  their  place  in  the  prediction.     This  kind  of 
obscurity  was  allowed  by  God  to  remain  upon  the 
ancient  predictions  respecting  the  future  fortunes  of 
the    Messiah's  kingdom,  because  a  remedy  was  to 
arise  in  due  time  by  the  advent  of  that  great  Pro- 
phet who,  having   fulfilled  in  his  appearance  one 
part  of  those  predictions,  became  the  interpreter  of 
that  which  remains.     The  miracles   by  which  he 
showed  that  he  was  a  messenger  of  heaven,  and  the 
exact   coincidence  between  the  history  of  his   life, 
and  the  characters  of  the  Jewish  Messiah,  were  suf- 
ficient to  procure  credit  for  his  interpretation.     He 
was  worthy  to  take  the  book  which  Daniel  had  said 
was  sealed  till  the  time  of  the  end,  to  open  the  seals 
of  it,  and  to  explain  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  the 
words   which  were  shut   up  therein.     Thus  Jesus 
stands  forth  not  only  as  the  personage  whom  ancient 
prophets  had  foretold,  but  as  himself  a  Prophet.   The 
same  spirit  which  had  moved  them,  but  whose  signi- 
fications of  future  events  had  ceased  with  Malachi, 
speaks  by  that  messenger   of  the   covenant  whom 
Malachi  had  announced,  and  upon  whom  Isaiah  had 
said  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  should  rest :  and  there  is 
opened  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  and  the  writings  of 
his  apostles,  a  series  of  predictions  explicatory  of  the 
dark  parts  of  ancient  prophecy,  and  extending  to  the 
consummation  of  all  things. 

It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  more  perfect  unity 
of  design  than  that  which  we  have  now  traced  in  the 
system  of  prophecy  ;  and  every  human  scheme  fades 
and  dwindles  when  compared  with  the  znagnificence 
and  extent  of  this  plan — Jesus  Christ  the  corner- 
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stone  which  connects  the  old  and  the  new  dispensa- 
tion ;  in  whom  one  part  of  the  ancient  predictions 
received  its  accomplishment,  and  from  whom  the 
other  received  its  interpretation.  The  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy thus  ministers  in  two  distinct  methods  to  the 
evidence  of  Christianity.  It  enclosed  in  the  words 
and  actions  of  the  Old  Testament  a  proof  that  Jesus 
was  that  person  whom  the  Father  had  sanctified, 
and  sent  into  the  world  ;  and  it  holds  forth,  in  the 
words  uttered  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  that  mark 
of  a  divine  mission,  which  all  impostors  have  assu- 
med, and  which  mankind  have  often  ascribed  to  those 
who  did  not  possess  it,  but  which,  where  it  really 
exists,  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  all  false  pre- 
tensions, and  is  one  of  the  evidences  which  the  Al- 
mighty hath  taught  us  to  look  for  in  every  messen- 
ger of  his.  He  claims  it  as  his  prerogative  to  declare 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times 
the  things  that  shall  be  ;  he  challenges  the  gods  of 
the  nations  to  give  this  proof  of  their  divinity  ; 
"  Produce  your  cause,  saith  the  Lord :  bring  forth 
your  strong  reasons,  saith  the  King  of  Jacob.  Show 
the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  that  we  may 
know  that  ye  are  gods."  *  And  he  hath  given  this 
mark  of  his  messengers  :  "  When  the  word  of  the 
prophet  shall  come  to  pass,  then  shall  the  prophet  be 
known,  that  the  Lord  hath  truly  sent  him."f 

As  Jesus  assumed  this  universal  character  of  a  di- 
vine messenger,  so  he  was  distinguished  from  other 
prophets  by  the  clearness,  the  extent,  and  the  im- 
portance of  his  predictions.  And  he  showed  that  the 
spirit  was  given  to  him  without  measure,  by  exercis- 

*  Isaiah  xli.  21,  23  ;  xlvi.  9,  10.  t  Jer.  xxviii.  9- 
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ing  the  gift  of  prophecy  upon  subjects  very  diffe- 
rent from  one  another,  both  in  their  nature,  and  in 
their  times.     He  foretold  events  which  seem  to  be 
regulated  by  the  caprice  of  men,  and  those  which 
depend  purely  upon  the  will  of  God.     He  foretold 
some  events  so  near,  that  we  find  in  Scripture  both 
the  prophecy  and  the  fulfilment ;  others  which  took 
place  a  few  years  after  the  canon  of  Scripture  was 
closed,  with  regard  to  which  we  learn  the  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  from  contemporary  histo- 
rians ;  others  which  are  now  carrying  forward  in 
the  world,  with  regard  to  which  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation  ;  and 
others  which  reach  to  distant  periods,  and  to  the 
consummation  of  all  things,  which  are  still  the  ob- 
jects of  a  Christian's  hope,  but  with  regard  to  which, 
hope  rises  to  perfect  assurance  by  the  recollection  of 
what  is  past. 

This  is  a  general  view  of  the  prophecies  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles ;  and  I  recommend  them  to  your 
particular  attention  and  study,  because,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  evidence  of  Christianity  derives  two  great 
advantages  from  the  study  of  them.  The  jirst  ad- 
vantage arises  from  their  appearing  to  be  the  expli- 
cation and  enlargement  of  the  short  obscure  predic- 
tions contained  in  the  Old  Testament  with  regard  to 
the  same  events ;  such  an  explication  as  no  other 
person  was  qualified  to  give,  and  therefore  as  clear 
a  demonstration  of  the  prophetical  spirit  of  Jesus  as 
if  he  had  uttered  a  series  of  predictions  perfectly  new, 
yet  such  an  explication  as  illustrates  the  intimate 
connection  of  the  two  dispensations.  The  prophe- 
cies of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  while  they  introduce 
many  particulars  that  are  not  found  in  the  writings 
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of  the  ancient  prophets,  are  always  consistent  with 
the^words  spoken  by  them,  referring  to  their  images, 
and  unfolding  their  dark  sayings.  The  highest 
honour  is,  in  this  way,  reflected  upon  the  extent  of 
the  scheme  of  ancient  prophecy ;  and  Jesus,  by 
honouring  this  scheme,  and  carrying  it  forward,  con- 
firms his  claim  to  the  character  of  Jewish  Messiah, 
because  he  speaks  in  a  manner  most  becoming  that 
great  Prophet,  who  was  to  be  raised  up  like  unto 
Moses.  The  second  advantage  arising  from  a  parti- 
cular study  of  the  predictions  of  Jesus,  is  this,  that 
all  the  events,  which  constitute  the  history  of  his  re- 
ligion, thus  appear  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
Besides  the  support  which  every  one  of  them  in  its 
place  gives  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  all  together 
unite  as  parts  of  a  system,  which  had  entered  into 
the  mind  of  the  Author  of  our  religion,  and  when 
they  happen,  they  afford  a  demonstration  that  the 
God  of  knowledge  had  put  words  into  his  mouth. 

To  perceive  distinctly  the  nature  and  the  import- 
ance of  this  secondary  advantage,  the  four  Gospels 
should  be  read  from  beginning  to  end,  with  a  special 
view  to  mark  the  prophecies  of  Jesus.  In  doing 
this,  you  will  set  down  the  many  instances  in  which 
he  discovers  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  of  the 
intentions  and  thoughts  of  both  his  friends  and  his 
enemies,  as  of  the  same  order  with  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. You  will  find  predictions  of  common  occur- 
rences, and  near  events,  which  must  have  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  those  who  lived  with  him ; 
and,  scattered  through  all  his  discourses,  you  will 
meet  with  predictions  of  remote  events,  for  which  the 
fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of  near  events  was  fitted 
to   procure   credit.     Out   of  the   many  particulars 
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which,  upon  such  a  review,  may  engage  your  atten- 
tion, I  select  the  following  important  objects,  as  af- 
fording a  specimen  of  the  variety  of  our  Saviour's 
prophecies,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  those  events 
which  constitute  the  history  of  his  religion,  may  be 
considered  as  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions ;  the 
prophecies  of  his  death,  of  his  resurrection,  of  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  situation  and  behavi- 
our of  his  disciples,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
of  the  progress  of  his  religion  previous  to  that  pe- 
riod, of  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  nation  subse- 
quent to  it,  and  of  the  final  discrimination  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked. 

1.  The  death  of  Jesus,  that  great  event  which, 
when  considered  in  the  Scripture  view  of  it,  is  cha- 
racteristical  of  the  Gospel  as  the  religion  of  sinners, 
is  the  subject  of  many  of  our  Lord's  prophecies.  He 
marks,  without  hesitation,  the  time,  the  place,  and 
the  manner  of  it ;  the  treachery  of  one  disciple,  the 
denial  of  another,  the  desertion  of  the  rest,  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  which  the  supreme  council  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  at  a  time  when  Jews  were  gather- 
ed from  all  corners  of  the  land,  was  to  pronounce  in 
Jerusalem  upon  an  innocent  man,  whom  many  of  the 
people  held  to  be  a  prophet,  and  the  execution  of  that 
sentence  by  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  the  rulers  of  the 
Jews,  jealous  as  they  were  of  their  own  authority, 
and  indignant  under  the  Roman  yoke,  were  to  de- 
liver the  pannel.  But  of  all  the  kinds  of  death  which 
might  have  been  inflicted,  the  prophecy  of  Jesus  se- 
lects one  unknown  in  the  land  of  Judea,  and  reserv- 
ed by  the  Romans  for  slaves,  who,  having  been  dis- 
tinguished from  freemen  in  their  life,  were  distin- 
guished also  in  the  manner  of  their  death.     It  is  not 
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possible  to  conceive  any  events  more  contingent  than 
those  which  this  prophecy  embraces.     Yet  it  was 
literally  fulfilled.     When  you  examine  it  attentively, 
there  are  several  particulars  which  you  will  be  de- 
lighted with  marking,  because  they  constitute  an  in- 
direct support  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  arising 
out  of  the  contexture  of  the  prophecy.     Thus,  you 
will  find  that  the  prophecy  applies  to  Jesus  many 
minute  circumstances  in  the   Jewish  types  of  the 
Messiah,  and  in  this  way  shows  us  that  as  the  death 
of  the  Messiah  had  been  shadowed  forth  by  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  law,  and  foretold  by  Isaiah  and  Daniel, 
so  the  manner  of  it  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  in 
the  view  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  was  signified 
beforehand  in  various  ways.     You  will  admire  the 
magnanimity  of  that  man  who  came  into  the  world 
that  he  might  lay  down  his  life,  and  who  never  court- 
ed the  favour  of  the  people,  or  shrunk  from  the  dis- 
charge of  any  duty,  although  all  the  circumstances 
of  barbarity  that  marked  his  death  were  fully  before 
his  eyes.     You  will  admire  the  dignity,  and  the  re- 
gard to  the  peace  of  his  country,  which  restrained 
Jesus  from  raising  the  pity  and  indignation  of  the 
multitude  by  publishing  his  future  sufferings  to  them, 
and  which  led  him  to  address  all  the  clear  minute 
predictions  of  his  death  to  his  disciples  in  private. 
You  will  admire  the  tenderness  and  wisdom  with 
which  he  delayed  any  such  communication  even  to 
them,  till  they  had  declared  a  conviction  of  his  be- 
ing the  Messiah,  and  then  gradually  unfolded  the 
dismal  subject  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it ;  and  you 
will  perceive  the  gracious  purpose  which  was  pro- 
moted by  the  growing  particularity  of  his  prophecy, 
as  the  event  drew  near.     "  Now,"  says  he,  "  I  tell 
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you  before  it  come,  that  when  it  is  come  to  pass,  ye 
may  believe  that  I  am  he."  * 

2.  The  circumstances  of  his  death,  every  one  of 
which  had  been  foretold  by  himself,  thus  served  to 
procure  credit  for  that  prophecy  of  his  resurrection, 
which  was  always  conjoined  with  them.  The  an- 
cient prophets  had  declared  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
live  for  ever ;  and  as  both  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  who 
spoke  of  his  everlasting  kingdom,  had  spoken  also 
of  his  being  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,  their 
words  implied  that  he  was  to  rise  from  the  dead. 
This  implication  of  a  resurrection  was  brought  out 
by  our  Lord.  Conscious  of  the  divine  power  which 
dwelt  in  him,  he  said  that  on  the  third  day  he  should 
rise  again  ;  and  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people,  he 
held  forth  Jonas  as  a  type  of  himself.  The  people 
recollected  his  words  as  soon  as  he  was  put  to  death, 
for  "  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  came  together 
unto  Pilate,  saying.  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  de- 
ceiver said,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  after  three  days 
I  will  rise  again  :"  f  and  they  vainly  employed  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy. 
The  apostles  have  left  a  most  natural  picture  of  their 
own  weakness  and  disappointment,  by  transmitting 
it  upon  record  to  posterity,  that  the  death  of  Jesus 
effaced  from  their  minds  his  promise  of  rising  again, 
or  at  least  destroyed  in  the  interval  their  faith  of  its 
being  fulfilled.  But  you  will  find  that  both  the  an- 
gels who  appeared  to  the  women,  and  our  Lord  in 
his  discourses  with  the  disciples,  recalled  the  jn-o- 
phecy  to  their  minds:  and,  by  one  expression  of 
John,  you  may  judge  of  the  confirmation  which  their 

*  John  xiii.  19.  t  Matt,  xxvii.  02,  63. 
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faith  was  to  receive  from  the  recollection  of  predic- 
tions which  had  been  addressed  to  themselves,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  which  they  had  seen.     When  the 
Jews  asked  a  sign  of  him,  he  said,  '•  Destroy  this 
temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."     The 
Jews  understood  him  to  mean  the  temple  in  which 
they  were  standing.     "  But  he  spake,"  says  John, 
*•  of  the  temple  of  his  body.     When,  therefore,  he 
was  risen  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  remembered 
that  he  had  said  this  unto  them  ;  and  they  believed 
the  Scripture,  and  the  word  which  Jesus  had  said."  * 
There  is  no  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion more  important  than  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
It  is  that  seal  of  his  commission,  without  which  all 
the  others  are  of  none  avail ;  the  assurance  to  us 
that  the  purpose  of  his  death  is  accomplished,  and 
the  pledge  of  our  resurrection.     "  If  Christ  be  not 
risen,  our  faith  is  vain."  As  the  evidence  of  the  fact 
therefore  will  appear  to  us,  when  we  jDroceed  to  exa- 
mine it,  to  be  most  particular  and  satisfying,  so  it 
was    most    natural    that   this   very   important    fact 
should  be  the  subject  of  jDrophecy. 

S.  Our  Lord  foretold  also  that  he  was  to  ascend 
into  heaven  ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  was 
made  an  object  of  sense  to  the  apostles  as  far  as  their 
eyes  could  reach.  But  that  they  might  be  satisfied 
there  was  no  illusion,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  ^vorld 
might  know  assuredly  that  he  was  gone  to  the  Fa- 
ther, the  prophecy  of  this  ascension  was  connected 
with  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  said 
he  would  send  from  his  Father  to  comfort  the  dis- 
ciples after  his  departure,  to  qualify  them  for  preach- 

*  John  ii.  18—2;?. 
VOL.   L  O 
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ing  his  religion,  and  to  ensure  the  success  of  their 
labours.  You  learn  from  the  book  of  Acts  the  ful- 
filment of  this  promise  ;  and,  when  you  examine  the 
subject,  the  following  circumstances  will  deserve 
your  attention.  The  miraculous  gifts  poured  forth 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  are  stated  by  the  apostle 
Peter  as  "  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet 
Joel ;  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days, 
saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all 
flesh."  *  The  last  days  is  a  prophetical  expression 
for  the  age  of  the  Messiah,  which  was  to  succeed  the 
age  of  the  law.  It  is  plain  that  the  prophecy  of  Joel 
had  not  been  fulfilled  before  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  for 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
between  the  word  of  Joel  and  that  day,  the  prophe- 
tical spirit  had  ceased  entirely.  His  word  did  receive 
a  visible  fulfilment  upon  that  day  ;  and  this  fulfilment 
being  an  event  which  our  Lord  had  taught  his  apos- 
tles to  look  for,  Peter  was  entitled  to  apply  the  word 
of  Joel  to  the  event  which  then  took  place  ;  and  our 
Lord  appears  in  his  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  in 
his  other  prophecies,  to  be  the  true  interpreter  of  an- 
cient predictions.  Further,  The  promise  of  Jesus 
does  not  respect  merely  the  inward  influences  of  the 
Spirit.  These,  however  essential  to  the  comfort  and 
improvement  of  man,  do  not  admit  of  being  clearly 
proved  to  others,  either  by  the  testimony  of  sense, 
or  by  the  deductions  of  reason,  and  cannot  always  be 
distinguished  by  certain  marks  from  the  visions  of 
fanatical  men.  But  the  promise  of  Jesus  expresses 
precisely  external  visible  works,  to  which  the  power 
of  imagination  does  not  reach,  and  with  regard  to 

*  Acts  ii.  HJ,  17. 
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which  every  spectator  may  attain  the  same  assurance 
as  with  regard  to  any  other  object  of  sense.  "  These 
signs,"  said  Jesus  before  his  ascension,  "  shall  fol- 
low them  that  believe.  In  my  name  shall  they  cast 
out  devils ;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues ; 
they  shall  take  up  serpents,  and,  if  they  drink  any 
deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them ;  they  shall  lay 
hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover."  *  It  limits 
a  time,  within  which  the  faculty  of  performing  sucli 
works  was  to  be  conferred ;  and  it  chooses  the  most 
public  place  as  the  scene  of  their  being  exhibited. 
For  Jesus,  just  before  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven, 
"  commanded  his  apostles  that  they  should  not  de- 
part from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the 
Father,  which,"  saith  he,  "  ye  have  heard  of  me ; 
ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many 
days  hence."  f  Lastly,  You  will  be  led  by  the  exa- 
mination of  this  subject  to  observe,  that  when  the 
works  performed,  in  consequence  of  the  gifts  con- 
ferred upon  the  day  of  Pentecost,  became  palpable  to 
the  senses  of  men,  they  were,  like  the  miracles  of 
Jesus,  the  vouchers  of  a  divine  commission.  Being 
performed  in  his  name,  and  in  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mise, they  were  fitted  to  convince  the  world  that  he 
had  received  power  from  the  Father  after  his  ascen- 
sion, and  that  he  had  given  this  power  to  his  apostles. 
These  men  were,  in  this  way,  recommended  to  the 
world  as  sent  by  Jesus  to  carry  forward  the  great 
scheme  which  he  had  opened.  Full  credit  was  pro- 
cured for  all  that  they  taught,  because  their  works 
were  the  signs  of  those  internal  operations  by  which 
they  were  inspired  with  the  knowledge,  wisdom,  and 

•  Mark  xvi.  17,  IS.  t  Acts  i.  4,  5. 
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fortitude  necessary  for  their  undertaking  ;  and  their 
works  were  also  the  pledges  of  the  fulfilment  of  that 
promise  which  extends  to  true  Christians  in  all  ages, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  be  given  to  those  who  ask 
it,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  necessities. 

4.  The  fourth  subject  of  our  Lord's  prophecies 
which  I  mentioned,  was  the  situation  and  the  beha- 
viour of  his  apostles  after  he  should  leave  them.  He 
never  amused  them  with  false  hopes  ;  he  forewarn- 
ed them  of  all  the  scorn,  and  hatred,  and  persecution 
which  they  were  to  exjiect  in  preaching  his  religion  : 
and  yet,  although  he  had  daily  experience  of  their 
timidity,  and  slowness  of  apprehension,  although  he 
foretold  that  at  his  death  they  would  forsake  him,  yet 
he  foretold  with  equal  assurance,  that  after  his  ascen- 
sion they  should  be  his  witnesses  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  ;  and  he  left  in  the  hands  of  these  feeble  men, 
who  were  to  be  involved  in  calamities  upon  his  ac- 
count, that  cause  for  which  he  had  lived  and  died, 
without  expressing  any  apprehension  that  it  would 
suffer  by  their  weakness.  "  If  ye  were  of  the  world," 
he  says  in  his  last  discourse  to  them  before  his  death, 
"  the  world  would  love  his  own,  but  because  ye  are 
not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the 
world,  therefore  the  world  hatetli  you.  They  shall 
put  you  out  of  the  synagogues  ;  yea,  the  time  cometh, 
that  whosoever  killeth  you,  will  think  that  he  doth 
God  service.  And  these  things  will  they  do  unto 
you,  because  they  have  not  known  the  Father,  nor 
me.  But  these  things  have  I  told  you,  that  when 
the  time  shall  come,  ye  may  remember  that  I  told 
you  of  them."  *  There  is  in  all  this  a  dignity 
of  manner,  and  a  consciousness  of  divine  resources, 

*  John  XV.  ].0;  xvi.  2,  .%  4. 
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which  exalts  Jesus  above  every  other  person  that 
appears  in  history.  When  we  see  in  the  propagation 
of  his  religion,  the  fortitude,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  servants,  their  steadfastness  amidst 
trials  sufficient  to  shake  the  firmest  minds,  and  the 
joy  which  they  felt  in  being  counted  worthy  to  suf- 
fer for  his  name,  we  remember  his  words,  and  we 
discern  the  fruits  of  that  baptism,  wherewith  they 
were  baptized  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  In  a  hero- 
ism, so  different  from  the  former  conduct  of  these 
men,  and  so  manifestly  the  gift  of  God,  we  recognise 
the  spirit  which  both  dictated  the  prophecy,  and 
brought  about  the  event ;  and  our  Lord's  prediction 
of  the  situation  and  behaviour  of  his  apostles,  when 
thus  compared  with  the  event,  furnishes  the  most 
striking  illustration  of  his  truth,  his  candour,  his 
knowledge,  and  his  power. 

5.  ^\  e  come  now  to  the  longest  and  most  circum- 
stantial of  our  Lord's  prophecies.  It  respects  imme- 
diately the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  we  shall 
find  that  it  embraces  also  the  remaining  subjects  of 
prophecy  which  I  mentioned,  and,  in  speaking  of 
them,  I  mean  to  follow  it  as  my  guide. 

The  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was 
uttered  at  a  time  when  Judea  was  in  complete  sub- 
jection to  the  Romans.  A  Roman  governor  resided 
in  Jerusalem  with  an  armed  force  ;  and  this  state, 
no  longer  at  enmity  with  the  masters  of  the  world, 
was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  There 
was,  it  is  true,  a  general  indignation  at  the  Roman 
yoke,  a  tendency  in  the  minds  of  the  people  to  sedi- 
tion and  tumult,  and  a  fear  in  the  council  lest  these 
sentiments  should  at  some  time  be  expressed  with 
such  violence,   as  to  provoke   the  Romans   to   take 
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away  their  place  and  their  nation.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  turbulent  spirit,  and  the  repeated  insurrections 
of  the  Jewish  people,  which  did  incense  the  Romans  ; 
and  a  jDerson  well  acquainted  with  the  disaffection 
which  generally  prevailed,  and  the  character  of  those 
who  felt  it,  might  foresee  that  the  public  tranquilli- 
ty would  not  continue  long,  and  that  this  sullen  stiff- 
necked  people  were  preparing  for  themselves,  by  their 
murmurings  and  violence,  more  severe  chastisements 
than  they  had  endured,  when  they  were  reduced  in- 
to the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  But  although  a 
sagacious  enlightened  mind,  which  rose  above  vul- 
gar prejudices,  and  looked  forward  to  remote  conse- 
quences, might  foresee  such  an  event,  yet  the  man- 
ner of  the  chastisement,  the  signs  which  were  to  an- 
nounce its  approach,  the  measure  in  which  it  was  to 
be  administered,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
it  was  to  continue, — all  these  were  out  of  the  reach 
of  human  foresight.  There  is  a  particularity  in  this 
prophecy,  by  which  it  is  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  conjectures  of  wise  men.  It  embraces  a  multi- 
tude of  contingencies  depending  upon  the  caprice  of 
the  peojile,  upon  the  wisdom  of  military  command- 
ers, upon  the  fury  of  soldiers.  It  describes  one  cer- 
tain method  of  doing  that  which  might  have  been 
done  in  many  other  ways,  a  method  of  subduing  a 
rebellious  city  very  different  from  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  Romans,  who  were  too  wise  to  destroy 
the  provinces  which  they  conquered,  and  very  op- 
posite to  the  character  of  Titus  the  emperor,  under 
whose  command  Jerusalem  was  besieged,  one  of  the 
mildest  and  gentlest  men  that  ever  lived,  who, 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  is  called 
by  historians,  the  love  and  delight  of  mankind.  The 
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author  of  a  new  religion  must  have  been  careless  of 
his  reputation,  and  of  the  success  of  his  scheme,  who 
ventured  to  foretell  such  a  number  of  improbable 
events  without  knowing  certainly  that  they  were  to 
come  to  pass;  and  it  required  not  the  wisdom  of  a  man, 
but  the  Spirit  of  the  God  of  knowledge,  to  foresee 
that  all  of  them  would  concur,  before  the  generation 
that  was  then  alive  upon  the  earth  passed  away. 
Yet  this  prophecy  Jesus  uttered  about  forty  years 
before  the  event.  The  prophecy  was  not  laid  up  after 
it  was  uttered,  like  the  pretended  oracles  of  the  hea- 
then nations,  in  some  repository,  where  it  might  be 
corrected  by  the  event.  But,  having  been  brought  to 
the  remembrance  of  those  who  heard  it  spoken,  by  the 
spirit  which  Jesus  sent  into  the  hearts  of  his  apostles 
after  his  ascension,  it  was  inserted  in  books  which 
were  published  before  the  time  of  the  fulfilment.  We 
know  that  John  lived  to  see  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  it  is  not  certain  whether  he  wrote  his 
Gospel  before  or  after  that  event.  But  John  has 
omitted  this  prophecy  altogether.  Our  knowledge 
of  it  is  derived  from  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  which  were  carried  by  the  Christian  con- 
verts into  all  parts  of  the  world  while  Jerusalem 
stood,  which  were  early  translated  into  different 
languages,  which  are  quoted  by  writers  in  the  suc- 
ceeding age,  and  were  universally  held  by  the  first 
Christians  as  books  of  authority,  as  the  standards  of 
faith.  In  these  books  thus  authenticated  to  us,  we 
find  various  intimations  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  parables  and  short  hints  interwoven  in  the 
thread  of  the  history  ;  and  all  the  three  contain  the 
same  long  particular  prophecy,  with  a  small  variety 
of  expression,  but  without  the  least  discordance,  or 
even  alteration  of  the  sense.     The  greatest  part  of 
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this  long  prophecy  has  been  most  strikingly  fulfilled, 
and  there  are  parts,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  now 
going  on  in  the  world. 

We  learn  the  fulfilment  of  the  greater  part  of  this 
prophecy,  not  from  Christian  writers  only,  but  from 
one   author,  whose  witness  is  unexceptionable,   be- 
cause it  is  not  the  witness  of  a  friend ;   and  who 
seems  to  have   been   preserved   by   Providence,   in 
order  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  circumstantial   ac- 
count of  the  siege.     Josephus,  a  Jew,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  his  country,  has  left  also  a  relation  of  that 
war  in  which  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.     In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  he  Avas  a  commander  in  Galilee. 
But  being  besieged  by  ^^espasian,  he  fled  with  forty 
more,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  and  hid  himself  in  a 
cave.      Vespasian  having  discovered  their  lurking 
place,  offered  them  their  life.    Josephus  was  willing 
to  accept  it.     But   his  comjjanions   refused  to  sur- 
render.    With  a  view  to  prolong  the  time,  and  in 
hopes  of  overcoming  their  obstinacy,  he  prevailed 
upon  them  to  cast  lots  Avlio  should  die  first.     The 
lots  were  cast  two  by  two  :  and  that  God,  who  dis-- 
poseth  of  the  lot,  so  ordered  it,  that  of  the  forty, 
thirty-nine  were  killed  by  the  hands  of  one  another, 
and  one  only  was  left  with  Josephus.     This  man 
yielded  to  his  entreaties  ;  and  these  two,  instead  of 
draAi'ing  lots  who  should  kill  the  other,  went  toge- 
ther,   and    offered    themselves    to  ^^espasian.     7'he 
miserable  fate  of  tlieir  companions  procured  them  a 
kind  reception ;    and  from  that  time  Josephus  re- 
juained    in   the   Roman    camp,    an    eye-witness   of 
every   thing  that  happened  during  the  siege.     He 
has  the  reputation  of  a  diligent  faithful  historian  in 
his  otiicr  work.     And  his  very  particular  account  of 
the  siege  was  revised   by  A\'S])nsi<in  and   I'ilus,  and 
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published  by  their  order.      The  only  impeachment 

that  has  ever  been  brought  against  the  veracity  of 

Josephus  is,  that,  although  his  history  of  the  Jews 

coinj)rehends  the  period  in  which  our  Lord  lived,  he 

hardly  makes  mention  of  his  name  ;  and,  although 

exact  and  minute  in  every  thing  else,  enters  into  no 

detail  of  the  memorable  circumstances  that  attended 

his  appearance,  or  the  influence  which  it  had  upon 

the  minds  of  the  people.     He  takes  no  notice  of  this 

prophecy.     A  Jewish  priest,  whose  silence  betrays 

his  enmity  to  Jesus,  certainly  did  not  wish  that  it 

should  be  fulfilled :  and  yet  his  history  of  the  siege 

is  a  comment  upon  the  prophecy  ;  every  vv^ord  which 

our   Lord  utters  receiving  the  clearest  explication, 

and  most  plainly  meeting  its  event  in  the  narration 

of  this  prejudiced  Jewish  historian. 

Archbishop  Tillotson,  Newton  on  the  Prophecies, 
Lardner,  Jortin,  Newcome,  and  many  other  writers, 
have  made  very  full  extracts  from  Josephus,  and, 
by  setting  the  narration  of  the  historian  over  against 
the  prediction  of  our  Lord,  have  shown  the  exact 
accomplishment  of  the  words  of  the  great  Prophet, 
from  the  record  of  a  man  who  did  not  acknowledge 
his    divine    mission.     These    extracts   "well   deserve 
your  study.   But  it  is  not  necessary,  after  the  labour 
which  so  many   learned  men  have  bestowed  upon 
this  subject,  that  I  should  lead  you  minutely  through 
the  parts    of  the   prophecy.     There  are,  however, 
some  circumstances  upon  which  I  think  it  of  import- 
ance to  fix  your  attention.     I   mean,   therefore,  to 
give  a  distinct  account  of  the  occasion  which  led  our 
Lord  to  utter  this  prophecy  ;  and,  after  collecting 
briefly  the  chief  points  respecting  the  siege,  I  shall 
dwell  upon  the  striking  prophecy  of  the  progress  of 
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Christianity    before   that   period,    which   Matthew 
has  preserved  in  his  twenty-fourth  chapter. 

Our  Lord  had  uttered  in  the  temple,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  a  mixed  multitude,  a  pathetic  lamentation  over 
the  distress  that  awaited  the  Jewish  nation.     As  he 
goes  out  of  the  temple  towards  the  mount  of  Olives, 
the  usual  place  of  his  retirement,  the  disciples,  struck 
with  the  severity  of  an  expression  he   had   used, 
"  Behold  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate,"  as  if 
to  move  his  compassion  and  mitigate  the  sentence, 
point  out  to  him,  while  he  passed  along,  the  build- 
ings of  the  temple,  and  the  goodly  stones  and  gifts 
with  which  it  was  adorned.     The  great  temple  which 
Solomon  had  built,  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish    captivity.      Cyrus   permitted   the  two 
tribes,  who  returned  to  Judea,  to  rebuild  the  house 
of  their  God.     And  this  second  temple  was  repaired 
and  adorned  by  Herod  the  Great,  who,  having  re- 
ceived the  crown  of  Judea  from  the  Romans,  thought 
that  the  most  effectual  way  of  overcoming  the  pre- 
judices, and  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, was  by  beautifying  and  enlarging,  after  the  plan 
of  Solomon's  temple,  the  building  which  had  been 
hastily  erected  in  the  reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Darius. 
It  was  still  accounted  the  second  temple,  but  was  so 
much  improved  by  the  reparation  which  Herod  made, 
that  both  Josephus  and  the  Roman  historians  cele- 
brate the  extent,  the  beauty,  and  the  splendour,  of 
the  building.    And  Josephus  mentions,  in  particular, 
marble  stones  of  a  stupendous  size  in  the  foundation, 
and  in  different  parts   of  the  building.      The  dis- 
ciples, we  may  suppose,  point  out  these  stones,  la- 
menting the  destruction  of  such  a  fabric  ;  or  perhaps 
meaning  to  insinuate,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  for 
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the  hand  of  man  to  destroy  it.  But  Jesus  answered, 
*'  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  there  shall  not  be  left  here 
one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown 
down."  It  is  a  proverbial  saying,  marking  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  temple  ;  and  there  would  not, 
according  to  the  general  analogy  of  language,  have  been 
an)-  impropriety  in  the  use  of  it,  if  the  temple  had  been 
rendered  unfit  for  being  a  place  of  worship,  although 
piles  of  stones  had  been  left  standing  in  the  court.  But, 
by  the  providence  of  God,  even  this  proverbial  expres- 
sion was  fulfilled,  according  to  the  literal  acceptation 
of  the  words.  Titus  was  most  solicitous  to  preserve 
so  splendid  a  monument  of  the  victories  of  Rome  ; 
and  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Jews  who  had  enclosed 
themselves  in  the  temple,  that  he  was  determined  to 
save  it  from  ruin.  But  they  could  not  bear  that 
the  house  of  their  God,  the  pride  and  glory  of  their 
nation,  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  and 
they  set  fire  to  the  porticoes.  A  soldier,  observing 
the  flames,  threw  a  burning  brand  in  at  the  window ; 
and  others,  incensed  at  the  obstinate  resistance  of 
the  Jews,  without  regard  to  the  commands  or  threat- 
enings  of  their  General,  who  ran  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  continued  to  set  fire  to  different  parts  of  it, 
and  at  length  even  to  the  doors  of  the  holy  place. 
**  And  thus,"  says  Josephus,  "  the  temple  was  burnt 
to  the  ground,  against  the  will  of  Titus."  After  it 
was  in  this  way  rendered  useless,  he  ordered  the 
foundations,  probably  on  account  of  the  unusual 
size  of  the  stones,  to  be  dug  up.  And  Rufus,  who 
commanded  the  army  after  his  departure,  executed 
this  order,  by  tearing  them  up  with  a  plough-share; 
so  truly  did  Micah  say  of  old,  "  Zion  shall  be  plough- 
ed as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and 
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the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  high  places  of  the 
forest."* 

The  multitude  probably  pressing  around  our 
Lord  as  he  went  out  of  the  temple,  the  disciples 
forbear  to  ask  any  particular  explication  of  his 
M^ords,  till  they  come  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  That 
mount  was  at  no  great  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
and  over  against  the  temple,  so  that  any  person  sit- 
ting upon  it,  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  whole 
fabric.  The  disciples,  deeply  impressed  with  what 
they  had  heard,  and  anxious  to  receive  the  fullest 
information  concerning  the  fate  of  the  city  of  their 
solemnities,  now  that  they  are  retired  from  the 
multitude,  come  around  Jesus  upon  the  mount, 
and  looking  down  to  the  temple,  say,  "  Tell  us, 
when  shall  these  things  be  ;  and  what  shall  be  the 
sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?"f 
It  is  of  consequence  that  you  form  a  clear  appre- 
hension of  the  import  of  this  question.  The  end  of 
the  world,  according  to  the  use  of  that  phrase  to 
which  our  ears  are  accustomed,  means  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things.  And  this  circumstance,  joined 
with  some  expressions  in  the  prophecy,  has  led  se- 
veral interpreters  to  suppose  that  the  apostles  were 
asking  the  time  of  the  judgment.  But  to  a  Jew, 
sj  cuvrf/.iia  70-j  aiajvog,  often  conveycd  nothing  more  than 
the  end  of  the  age.  Time  was  divided  by  the  Jews 
into  two  great  periods,  the  age  of  the  law  and  the 
age  of  the  IMessiah.  The  conclusion  of  the  one 
was  the  beginning  of  the  other,  the  opening  of  that 
kingdom  which  the  Jews  believed  the  Messiah  was 
to  estaiilish,  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  their  suf- 

*   Micah  iii.  12.  t  Matt.  xxiv.  ^>- 
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ferings,  and  to  render  them  the  greatest  people  upon 
the  earth.  The  apostles,  full  of  this  hope,  said  to 
our  Lord,  immediately  before  his  ascension,  "  Lord, 
wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel  ?"  Our  Lord  used  the  phrase  of  his  coming, 
to  denote  his  taking  vengeance  upon  the  Jews  by 
destroying  their  city  and  temple.  "  There  be  some 
standing  here,"  he  said,  "  that  shall  not  taste  of 
death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his 
kingdom."*  All  that  heard  him  are  long  since  ga- 
thered to  their  fathers,  and  Jesus  has  not  yet  come 
to  judge  the  world.  But  John,  we  know,  survived 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  There  are  two  other 
places  in  the  New  Testament  where  a  phrase  almost 
the  same  with  ri  avvTO^ia  rou  aiuvog  occurs.  And  in  nei- 
ther does  it  signify  what  we  call  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  ix.  26,  says, 
"  But  now  once,  ^'^i  auvrsXs/rc  rcjv  aiuvuv,  hatli  Clirist  ap- 
peared." At  the  conclusion  of  that  dispensation 
under  wiiich  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  was  offer- 
ed upon  the  altar  of  God,  "  Christ  ai)peared,  to  put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself."  The  apostle 
to  the  Corinthians  says,  "  These  things  are  written 
for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  are  come  ra  tikti  tojv 
aiumv"  f  our  translation  renders  it  "  the  ends  of  the 
world."  Yet  the  world  has  lasted  about  1800 
years  since  the  apostolic  days  ;  the  meaning  is,  the 
ends  of  the  ages,  the  conclusion  of  the  one  age,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  other,  are  come  upon  us  ;  for 
we  have  seen  both. 

It  is  agreeable,  then,  to  the  phraseology  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  to  the  expectations  of  the  apostles,  to  iu- 

*  Mrttt.  xvi.  28.  +  1  Cor.  x.  11. 
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terpret  their  question  here,  "  What  shall  be  the 
sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?" 
as  meaning  nothing  more  than  the  corresponding 
question,  to  which  an  answer,  in  substance  the 
same,  is  given  in  the  13th  chapter  of  Mark,  and 
the  21st  of  Luke.  What  shall  be  the  sign  when 
these  things,  this  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of 
the  temple,  shall  be  fulfilled,  or  come  to  pass  ?  But 
the  language  in  which  the  question  is  proposed  in 
Matthew,  suggests  to  us  the  sentiment  which  had 
probably  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  apostles,  after 
hearing  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  as  they  walked 
from  the  temple  to  the  INIount  of  Olives.  They 
conceived  that  the  whole  frame  of  the  Jewish  polity 
was  to  be  dissolved,  that  the  glorious  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  was  to  commence,  and  that,  as  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  gathered  to  this 
kingdom,  and  Jerusalem  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
world,  the  temple  which  now  stood,  extensive  and 
magnificent  as  it  was,  would  be  too  small  for  the 
reception  of  the  worshippers,  that  on  this  account 
it  was  to  be  laid  in  ruins,  and  one  much  more  splen- 
did, more  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Messiah,  and 
far  surpassing  every  human  work,  was  to  be  erected 
in  its  stead.  Possessed  with  these  exalted  imagina- 
tions, and  anticipating  their  own  dignity  in  being 
the  ministers  of  this  temple,  they  come  to  Jesus  and 
say,  "  Tell  us  when  these  things  shall  be,  and  what 
shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of 
the  age  ?"  The  question  consists  of  two  parts. 
They  ask  the  time,  and  they  ask  the  signs.  Our 
Lord  begins  with  giving  a  particular  answer  to  the 
second  question.  He  afterwards  limits  the  time  to 
the  existence  of  the  generation  then  alive  upon  the 
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earth.     But  he  represses  their  curiosity  as  to  the  day 
or  the  hour. 

Of  the  signs  mentioned  by  our  Lord,  I  shall  give 
a  short  general  view,  deriving  the  account  of  the 
fulfilment  of  his  words  from  the  history  of  the  events 
left  us  by  Josephus,  and  shall  then  fix  your  attention 
upon  that  prophecy  of  the  general  progress  of  Christ- 
ianity before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which 
you  will  find  in  the  24th  chapter  of  Matthew. 

The  first  sign  is  the  number  of  false  Christs  who 
were  to  arise  in  the  interval  between  the  prophecy 
and  the  event ;  impostors  who,  finding  a  general 
expectation  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  seventy  weeks  of 
Daniel  were  conceived  to  be  accomplished,  and  a 
disposition  to  revolt  from  the  Romans,  assumed  a 
character  corresponding  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
There  is  frequent  reference  to  these  impostors  in 
the  book  of  Acts  ;  and  Josephus  says,  that  numbers 
of  them  were  taken  under  the  government  of  Felix. 
They  led  out  the  deluded  people  in  crowds,  promising 
to  show  them  great  signs,  and  to  deliver  them  from 
all  their  calamities,  and  thus  exposed  them  to  be  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  disturbers  of  the 
peace.  Our  Lord  graciously  warns  the  apostles  not 
to  go  after  these  men  ;  to  put  no  faith  in  any  mes- 
sage which  they  pretended  to  bring  from  him,  but 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  directions  contained  in  this 
prophecy,  or  hereafter  communicated  to  themselves 
by  his  Spirit.  While  he  thus  preserves  his  followers 
from  the  destruction  which  came  upon  many  of  the 
Jews,  he  enables  them,  by  reading  in  that  destruc- 
tion the  fulfilment  of  his  words,  and  a  proof  of  his 
divine  character,  to  derive  from   the  fate  of  their 
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unwise  countrymen  an  early  confirmation  of  their 
own  faith. 

The  second  sign  consists  of  great  calamities  which 
were  to  happen  during  the  interval.     The  madness 
of  Caligula,  who  succeeded  Tiberius,  butchered  many 
of  the  Jews  ;  and  there  was  in  his  reign  the  rumour 
of  a  war,  which  was  likely  to  be  the  destruction  of 
the  nation.     He  ordered  his  statue  to  be  erected  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.     Not  conceiving  why  an 
honour,  which  was  granted  to  him  by  the  ather  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  should  be  refused  by  Judea ; 
and  not  being  wise  enough  to  respect  the  religious 
prejudices  of  those  who  were  subject  to  him,  he  re- 
jected their  remonstrances,  and  persisted  in  his  de- 
mand.    The  Jews  had  too  high  a  veneration  for  the 
house  of  the  true  God,  to  admit  of  any  thing  like 
divine   honours  being  there  paid  to  a  mortal,  and 
they  resolved  to  suffer  every  distress,  rather  than  to 
give  their  countenance  to  the  sacrilege  of  the  em- 
peror.    Such  was  the  consternation  which  the  ru- 
mour of  this  war  spread  through  Judea,  that  the 
people  neglected  to  till  their  lands,   and  in  despair 
waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.     But  the  death- 
of  Caligula  removed   their  fears,   and   delayed  for 
some  time  that  destruction  which  he  meditated.   Al- 
though, therefore,  says  Jesus,  you  will  find  the  Jews 
troubled  when   these  wars  arise,  as  if  the  end   of 
their  state  was  at  hand,  be  not  ye  afraid,  but  know 
that  many  things  must  first  be  accomplished.    What 
strength  was  the  faith    of   the    apostles  to  derive 
from    this    prophecy,    but   a   few  years    after  our 
Lord's  death,  v/hen  they  heard  of  rumours  of  wars, 
when  they  beheld  the  despair  of  their  countrymen, 
and  yet  saw  the  cloud  dispelled,  and  the  peace  of 
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fheir  country  restored  !  The  peace,  indeed,  was  soon' 
intermitted  by  frequent  engagements  between  the 
Jewish  and  heathen  inhabitants  of  many  cities  in 
the  province  of  Syria ;  by  disputes  about  the  bounds 
of  their  jurisdiction,  amongst  the  governors  of  the 
different  tetrarchies  or  kingdoms  into  which  the 
land  of  Palesline  was  divided  ;  and  by  tlie  wars 
arising  from  the  quick  succession  of  emperors,  and 
the  vioknit  competitions  for  the  imperial  diadem.  It 
was  not  the  sword  only  that  filled  with  calamity 
this  disastrous  interval.  The  human  race,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  suffered  under 
those  judgments  which  proceed  immediately  from 
heaven.  Jose2)hus  has  mentioned  famine  and  pesti- 
lence, earthquakes  in  all  places  of  the  world  whei*e 
Jews  resided,  and  one  in  Judea  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances so  dreadful  and  so  unusual,  that  it  was 
manifest,  he  says,  the  whole  power  of  nature  was 
disturbed  for  the  destruction  of  men. 

The  third  sign  is  the  persecution  of  the  Christ- 
ians. The  sufferings  of  which  we  read  in  the  Epis- 
tles and  the  Acts  were  early  aggravated  by  the  fa- 
mines, and  pestilence,  and  earthquakes  with  which 
God  at  this  time  afflicted  the  earth.  The  Christians 
were  regarded  as  the  causes  of  these  calamities  ;  and 
the  heathen,  without  inquiring  into  the  nature  of 
their  religion,  but  viewing  it  as  a  new  pestilential 
superstition,  most  offensive  to  the  gods,  tried  to  ap- 
pease the  divine  anger,  which  manifested  itself  in 
various  judgments,  by  bringing  every  indignity  and 
barbarity  upon  the  Christians.  The  example  was 
set  by  Nero,  who,  having  in  the  madness  of  his 
wickedness  set  fire  to  Rome  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  sight  of  a  great  city  in  flames,  turned  the  tide 

VOL.  I.  r 
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of  that  indignation,  which  the  report  excited,  from 
himself  against  the  Christians,  by  accusing  them  of 
this  atrocious  crime.  He  found  the  people  not  un- 
willing to  believe  any  thing  of  a  sect  whom  they 
held  in  abhorrence  ;  and  both  in  this,  and  in  many 
other  instances,  the  Christians  suffered  the  most  ex- 
quisite torments  for  crimes  not  their  own,  and  as 
the  authors  of  calamities  which  they  did  not  occa- 
sion. The  persecution  which  they  endured  has  been 
well  called  by  one  of  the  oldest  apologists  for  Christ- 
ianity,* a  war  against  the  name,  proceeding  not 
from  hatred  to  them  as  individuals,  but  from  enmity 
to  the  name  which  they  bore.  "  Ye  shall  be  hated 
of  all  nations  for  my  name's  sake." 

The  fourth  sign  is  the  apostacy  and  treachery  of 
many  who  had  borne  this  name.  Although  perse- 
cution naturally  tends  to  unite  those  who  are  per- 
secuted, and  although  the  religion  of  Jesus  can  boast 
of  an  innumerable  company  of  martyrs,  who,  in  the 
flames  witnessed  a  good  confession,  yet  there  were 
some  in  the  earliest  ages  who  made  shipwreck  of 
faith,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
heathen  magistrates  by  informing  against  their  bre- 
thren. This  apostacy  is  often  severely  reprehend- 
ed in  the  epistles  of  Paul ;  and  the  Roman  histo- 
rian speaks  of  a  multitude  of  Christians  who  were 
convicted  of  bearing  the  name,  upon  the  evidence 
of  those  who  confessed  first.t  It  cannot  surprise 
any  one  who  considers  the  weakness  of  human  na- 
ture, that  such  examples  did  occur.  But  it  must 
appear  very  much  to  the  honour  of  Jesus,  that  he 
adventui'es  to  utter  such  a  prophecy.     He  is  not- 

•  Justin  Martyr.  t  Tac.  Ann.  XT.  44. 
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afraid  of  sowing  jealousy  and  distrust  amongst  his 
followers.  He  knew  that  many  were  able  to  endure 
the  trial  of  affliction,  and  he  leaves  the  chaflf  to  he 
separated  from  the  wheat. 

The  fifth  sign  is  the  multitude  of  false  teachers, 
men  who,  either  from  an  attachment  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  or  from  the  pride  of  false  philosophy,  cor- 
rupted the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  This  perver- 
sion appeared  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Com- 
plaints of  it,  and  warnings  against  it,  are  scattered 
through  all  their  epistles.  Neither  the  sword  of  the 
persecutor,  nor  the  wit  of  the  scorner  has  done  so 
much  injury  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  as  the 
strifes  and  idle  disputes  of  those  who  bear  his  name. 
Many,  in  early  times,  were  shaken  by  the  errors  of 
false  prophets.  Improper  sentiments  and  passions 
were  cherished  ;  the  union  of  Christians  was  bro- 
ken, and  the  religion  of  love  and  peace  became  an 
occasion  of  discord.  But  these  corruptions,  how- 
ever disgraceful  to  Christians,  are  a  testimony  both 
of  the  candour  and  the  divine  knowledge  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  Gospel ;  and  even  those  who  perverted 
his  religion  fulfilled  his  words. 

We  have  now  gone  through  those  signs  which  an- 
nounced the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  we  are 
come  to  the  circumstances,  marked  in  the  prophecy, 
which  happened  during  the  siege. 

The  first  is,  Jerusalem  being  compassed  with  ar- 
mies, or,  as  Matthew  expressed  it,  the  abomination 
of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand- 
ing in  the  holy  place.  There  were  commonly  en- 
graved upon  the  Roman  standards,  after  the  times 
of  the  republic,  the  images  of  those  emperors  whom 
admiration  or  flattery  had  translated  into  the  num- 
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ber  of  gods.  The  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  swear 
by  these  images,  to  worship  them,  and  to  account 
them  the  gods  of  battle.  The  Jews,  educated  in  an 
abhorrence  of  idolatry,  could  not  bear  that  images, 
before  which  men  thus  bowed,  should  be  brought 
within  the  precincts  of  their  city  :  and  soon  after  the 
death  of  our  Lord,  they  requested  a  Roman  general, 
Vitellius,  who  was  leading  troops  through  Judea 
against  an  enemy  of  the  emperor,  to  take  another 
road,  because,  said  they,  it  is  not  Tar^/o;/  riiiiv  to  behold 
from  our  city  any  images.  With  strict  propriety, 
then,  the  dark  expression  of  Daniel,  which  had  not 
till  that  time  been  understood,  is  interpreted  by  our 
Lord  as  meaning  the  offensive  images  of  a  great 
multitude  of  standards  brought  within  that  space,  a 
circumference  of  two  miles  round  the  city  which 
was  accounted  holy,  in  order  to  render  the  city  de- 
solate ;  and  he  mentions  this  as  the  signal  to  his 
followers  to  fly  from  the  low  parts  of  Judea  to  the 
mountains.  It  may  appear  to  you  too  late  to  think 
of  flying,  after  the  Roman  armies  were  seen  from 
Jerusalem.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  siege  was 
conducted  justified  the  wisdom  of  this  advice.  A 
few  years  before  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem,  Ces- 
tius  Galhis  laid  siege  to  it ;  he  might  have  taken  the 
city  if  he  had  persevered  ;  but  without  any  reason 
that  was  known,  says  Josephus,  he  suddenly  led 
away  his  forces.  And  after  his  departure  many 
fled  from  the  city  as  from  a  sinking  ship.  Vespasian, 
too,  was  slow  in  his  approaches  to  the  city;  and  by  the 
distractions  which  at  that  time  took  place  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Rome,  was  frequently  diverted  from  ex- 
ecuting his  purpose  ;  so  that  the  Christians,  to  whom 
the  first  appearance  of  Cestius's  army  brought  au 
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explanation  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  by  following  his 
directions,  escaped  entirely  from  the  carnage  of  the 
Jews.  Our  Lord  warns  his  disciples  of  the  imnii- 
nency  of  the  danger,  and  urges  them,  by  various 
expressions,  to  the  greatest  speed  in  their  flight. 
The  reason  of  this  urgency  is  explained  by  Jose- 
phus.  After  Titus  sat  down  before  Jerusalem,  he 
isurrounded  the  city  with  a  wall,  which  was  finished 
in  three  days,  so  that  none  could  escape  ;  and  fac- 
tions were  by  that  time  become  so  violent,  that  none 
were  allowed  to  surrender.  The  party  called  zea- 
lots, who  in  their  zeal  for  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in 
the  hope  of  receiving  deliverance  from  heaven, 
thought  it  their  duty  to  resist  the  Romans  to  the 
last  extremity,  put  to  death  all  who  attempted  to 
desert,  and  thus  assisted  the  enemy  in  enclosing  an 
immense  multitude  within  this  devoted  city.  With 
what  gracious  foresight  does  the  divine  prophet 
guard  his  followers  against  this  complication  of 
evils,  and  repeat  his  warning  in  the  most  striking 
words,  in  order  to  convince  all  who  paid  regard  to 
what  he  said,  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  flight ! 

A  second  circumstance  by  which  our  Lord  marks 
this  siege,  is  the  unparalleled  distress  that  was  then 
to  be  endured.  "  Then  shall  be  great  tribulation, 
such  as  was  not  since  the  beginning  of  this  world  to 
this  time ;  no,  nor  ever  shall  be."  It  is  a  very 
strong  expression,  of  itself  sufficient  to  distinguish 
this  prophecy  from  conjecture.  And  the  expression, 
strong  as  it  appears,  is  so  strictly  applicable  to  the 
subject,  that  we  find  almost  the  same  words  in  Jose- 
phus,  who  certainly  did  not  copy  them  from  Jesus. 
"  In  my  opinion,"  he  says,  **  all  the  calamities  which 
ever  were  endured  since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
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were  inferior  to  those  which  the  Jews  now  suffered. 
Never  was  any  city  more  wicked,  and  never  did  any 
city  receive  such  punishment.  Without  was  the 
Roman  army,  surrounding  their  walls,  crucifying 
thousands  before  their  eyes,  and  laying  waste  their 
country :  within  were  the  most  violent  contentions 
among  the  besieged,  frequent  bloody  battles  between 
different  parties,  rapine,  fire,  and  the  extremity  of 
famine.  Many  of  the  Jews  prayed  for  the  success 
of  the  Romans,  as  the  only  method  to  deliver  them 
from  a  more  dreadful  calamity,  the  atrocious  vio- 
lence of  their  civil  dissensions." 

A  third  circumstance  mentioned  by  our  Lord,  i& 
the  shortening  of  the  siege.  Josephus  computes  that 
there  fell,  during  the  siege,  by  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  by  their  own  faction,  1,100,000  Jews> 
Had  the  siege  continued  long»  the  whole  nation  would 
have  perished.  But  the  Lord  shortened  the  days 
for  the  elect's  sake  :  the  elect,  that  is,  in  scripture 
language,  the  Christians,  both  those  Jews  within 
the  city,  whom  this  fulfilment  af  the  words  of  Jesus 
was  to  convert  to  Christianity,  and  those  Christians 
who,  according  to  the  directions  of  their  Master, 
had  fled  out  of  the  city  at  the  approach  of  the  Ro- 
man army,  and  were  then  living  in  the  mountains. 
Ilie  manner  in  which  the  days  were  shortened  is 
most  striking^  Vespasian  committed  the  conduct  of 
(he  siege  to  Titus,  then  a  young  man,  impatient  of 
resistance,  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  Roman  army, 
and  in  haste  to  return  from  the  conquest  of  an  ob- 
scure province  to  the  capital  of  the  empire.  He 
prosecuted  the  siege  with  vigour ;  he  invited  the  be- 
sieged to  yield,  by  offering  them  peace ;  and  he  tried 
to  intimidate  them,  by  using,  contrary  to  his  na- 
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lure,  every  species  of  cruelty  against  those  who  fell 
into  his  hands.  But  all  his  vigour,  and  all  his  arts, 
would  have  been  in  vain,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
madness  of  those  within.  They  fought  with  one 
another ;  they  burned,  in  their  fury,  magazines  of 
provisions  sufficient  to  last  them  for  years  ;  and  they 
deserted  with  a  foolish  confidence  strong  holds,  out 
of  which  no  enemy  could  have  dragged  them.  Af- 
ter they  had  thus  delivered  their  city  into  his  hands, 
Titus,  when  he  was  viewing  it,  said,  "  God  has  been 
upon  our  side.  Neither  the  hands  nor  the  machines 
of  men  could  have  been  of  any  avail  against  those 
towers.  But  God  has  pulled  the  Jews  out  of  them, 
that  he  might  give  them  to  us."  It  was  impossible 
for  Titus  to  restrain  the  soldiers,  irritated  by  an 
obstinate  resistance,  from  executing  their  fury  against 
the  besieged.  But  his  native  clemency  spared  the 
Jews  in  other  places.  He  would  not  allow  the  se- 
nate of  Antioch,  that  city  in  which  the  disciples 
were  first  called  Christians,  to  expel  the  Jews  ;  for 
where,  said  he,  shall  these  people  go,  now  that 
we  have  destroyed  their  city?  Titus  was  the  ser- 
vant of  God  to  execute  his  vengeance  on  Jerusalem. 
But  when  the  measure  of  that  vengeance  was  ful- 
filled, the  compassion  of  this  amiable  prince  was 
employed  to  restrain  the  wrath  of  man.  "  The  Lord 
shortened  the  days." 

A  fourth  circumstance  is,  the  number  of  false 
Christs,  men,  of  whom  we  read  in  Josephus,  who, 
both  during  the  siege  and  after  it,  kept  up  the  spi- 
rits of  the  people,  and  rendered  them  obstinate  in 
their  resistance,  by  giving  them  hopes  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  at  hand  to  deliver  them  out  of  all  their  ca- 
lamities.    The  greater  the  distress  was,  the  people 
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were  the  more  disposed  to  catch  at  this  hope ;  aiuf, 
therefore,  it  was  necessary  for  our  Lord  to  warn  his 
disciples  against  being  deluded  by  it. 

The  last  circumstance  is,  the  extent  of  this  dis- 
tress. Our  Lord  has  employed  a  bold  figure.  But 
the  boldest  of  his  figures  are  always  literally  true : 
"  As  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  shin- 
eth  even  unto  the  west,  so  sliall  also  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  man  be :  For  wheresoever  the  carca-se  is, 
there  shall  the  eagles  be  gathered  together."  The 
Koman  army,  who  were  at  this  time  the  servants 
of  the  Son  of  man,  entered  on  the  east  side  of  Judea, 
and  carried  their  devastation  westward  ;  so  that,  in 
this  grand  image,  the  very  direction  of  the  ruin,  as 
well  as  the  suddenness  of  it,  is  painted  :  and  it  ex- 
tended to  every  place  where  Jews  were  to  be  found. 
A  gold  or  silver  eagle,  borne  on  the  top  of  a  sjiear, 
belonged  to  every  legion,  and  was  always  carried 
alono-  with  it.  Wheresoever  the  carcase — the  Jew- 
ish  people  who  were  judicially  condemned  by  God — 
Was,  there  were  also  those  eagles.  There  was  no 
part  of  Judea,  says  Joseph  us,  which  did  not  partake 
of  the  miseries  of  the  capital ;  and  his  history  of  the 
Jewish  war  ends  with  numbering  the  thousands  who 
fell  in  other  places  of  the  world  also  by  the  Roman 
^word. 

,'^'  1  have  thus  led  you,  as  particularly  as  appears  to 
me  to  be  necessary,  through  the  prophecy  of  our 
Lord  respecting  the  signs,  which  announced  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  the  circumstances  which 
attended  the  siegie  ;  and  I  wish  now  to  fix  your  at- 
tention upon  a  particular  prediction  interwoven  in 
this  prophecy,  concerning  the  progress  of  Christian- 
ity previous  to  that  period,  both  because  the  sub- 
ject renders  it  interesting,  and   because  the  place 
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which  our  Lord  has  given  it  in  this  prophecy,  opens 
a  most  instructive  and  enlarged  view  of  the  economy 
of  the  divine  dispensations. 

C.  The  prediction  is — "  And  this  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  for  a 
witness  to  all  nations,  and  then  shall  the  end"  of  the 
Jewish  state  *'  come." 

We  find  our  Lord  always  speaking  with  confidence 
of  the  establishment  of  his  religion  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  confidence  which  could  not  reasonably  be  inspir- 
ed by  any  thing  he  beheld  :  multitudes  following  him 
out  of  curiosity,  but  easily  oftbnded,  and  at  length 
demanding  his  crucifixion-— a  few  unlearned,  feeble 
men,  affectionately  attached  indeed  to  his  person, 
but  with  very  imperfect  apprehensions  of  his  religion, 
and  devoid  of  the  most  likely  instruments  of  spread- 
ing even  their  own  apprehensions  through  the  world 
— a  world  v/jiicli  hated  him  while  he  lived,  and  which 
lie  knew  was  to  hate  his  disciples  after  his  death — a 
world,  consisting  of  Jews,  wedded  to  their  own  reli- 
gion, and  abhorring  his  doctrine  as  an  impious  at- 
tempt to  supei^sede  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  of  hea- 
thens, amongst  whom  the  philosophers,  full  of  their 
own  \<nsdom,  despised  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel> 
and  the  vulgar,  devoted  to  childish  abominable  su- 
perstitions, and  averse  from  the  spiritual  worship  of 
the  gospel,  were  disposed  to  execute  the  vengeance 
of  jealous  malignant  deities  upon  a  body  of  men  who 
refused  to  offer  incense  at  their  altars — a  world,  too, 
in  which  every  kind  of  vice  abounded — in  which 
the  passions  ofmen  demanded  indulgence,  and  spurn- 
ed at  the  restraint  of  the  holy  commandment  of  Je- 
sus. Yet,  in  these  circumstances,  w^itli  such  obsta- 
cles, our  Lord,  conscious  of  his  divine  character,  and 
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knowing  that  the  Spirit  was  given  to  him  without 
measure,  foretels,   with  perfect  assurance,  that  his 
gospel  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world.     Had  he 
fixed  no  time,  this  prophecy,  bold  as  it  is,  might  have 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  acts  by  which  an  impos- 
tor tries  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  followers ;  and  we 
should  have  heard  it  said,  that,  instead  of  a  mark  of 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  there  was  here  only  the  saga- 
city of  a  man,  who,  aware  of  the  wonderful  revolu- 
tions in  the  opinions  and  manners  of  men,  trusting 
that,  in  some  succeeding  age,   after  other  systems 
had,  in  their  turn,  been  exploded,  his  system  might 
become  fashionable,  had  ventured  to  say,  that  it 
should  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  and  left  the  age 
which  should  see  this  publication  to  convert  an  in- 
definite expression  into  an  accomplished  prophecy. 
But  here  is  nothing  indefinite — a  pointed,  precise  de- 
claration, which  no  impostor,  who  was  anxious  about 
the  success  of  his  system,  would  have  hazarded,  and 
concerning  the  truth  of  which,  many  of  that  genera- 
tion amongst  whom  he  lived  remained  long  enough 
upon  earth  to  be  able  to  judge.     The  end,  by  the 
connection  of  the  words  with  the  context,  means  the- 
conclusion  of  the  age  of  the  law ;  and  it  is  still  more 
clearly  said,  in  the  13th   chapter  of  Mark,   in  the 
middle  of  the  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, "  But  the  Gospel  must  first  be  published  to  all 
nations."     Now,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  hap- 
pened within  forty  years  after  the  death  of  our  Sa- 
viour, so  that  we  are  restricted  to  this  space  of  time 
in  speaking  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.     We 
learn  from  the  book  of  Acts,  that  many  thousands 
were  converted  soon  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
ihat  devout  Jews  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven 
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were  witnesses  of  the  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy- 
Ghost.  These  men,  all  of  whom  were  amazed,  and 
some  of  whom  were  converted,  by  what  they  saw, 
could  not  fail  to  carry  the  report  home,  and  thus 
prepared  distant  nations  for  receiving  those  who 
were  better  qualified,  and  more  expressly  commis- 
sioned, to  preach  the  gospel.  After  the  death  of 
Stephen,  there  arose  a  great  persecution  against  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  which  by  this  time  had  multi- 
plied exceedingly  ;  and  they  **  were  scattered  abroad 
through  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria  ;  and  they 
travelled  as  far  as  Phoenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  Anti- 
och  ;  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them,  and 
a  great  number  believed."*  The  book  of  Acts  is 
chiefly  an  account  of  the  labours  of  the  Apostle  Paul ; 
and  we  see  this  one  apostle,  to  adopt  the  words  of  a 
fellow-labourer  of  his,  a  preacher  both  in  the  East, 
and  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  West,  planting 
churches  in  Asia  and  Greece,  and  travelling  from 
Jerusalem  to  Illyricum,  a  tract  which  has  been  com- 
puted to  be  not  less  than  2000  miles.  If  such  were 
the  labours  of  one,  what  must  have  been  accomplish- 
ed by  the  journeyings  of  all  the  twelve,  who,  taking 
different  districts,  went  forth  to  fulfil  the  last  com- 
mand of  their  master,  by  being  his  witnesses  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  The  Apostle  Paul 
says,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  "  that  their  faith 
was  spoken  of  throughout  all  the  world  ;"  and  to  the 
Colossians,  "  that  the  word  which  they  had  heard 
was  by  that  time  preached  to  every  creature."  We 
know  certainly  that  Paul  preached  the  gospel  in 
Rome  :  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  preaching,  that. 
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seven  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Ta- 
citus says  there  was  an  immense  number  of  Christ- 
ians in  that  city.*  From  the  capital  of  the  world 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  spread,  like  all 
the  improvements  in  art  and  science  over  the  world; 
that  is,  according  to  the  common  sense  of  the  phrase, 
throughout  the  Roman  empire.  When  the  whole 
known  world  was  governed  by  one  prince,  the  com- 
munication was  easy.  In  every  part  of  the  empire 
garrisons  were  stationed — roads  were  opened — mes- 
sengers were  often  passing — -and  no  country  then 
discovered  was  too  distant  to  hear  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  within  the 
forty  years  which  I  mentioned,  Scythia  on  the  north,! 
India  on  the  east,  Gaul  and  Egypt  on  the  west,  and 
iEthiopia  on  the  south,  had  received  the  doctrine  of 
Christ :  and  we  know  that  the  island  of  Britain, 
which  was  then  regarded  as  the  extre)nity  of  the 
earth,  the  most  remote  and  savage  province,  was 
frequently  visited  during  that  time  by  Roman  em- 
perors and  their  generals.  It  is  even  said  that  the 
gospel  was  preached  publicly  in  London  ten  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  As  far,  then, 
as  our  information  goes,  whether  we  collect  it  from 
the  book  of  Acts,  from  the  occasional  mention  made 
by  heathen  historians  of  a  subject  upon  which  they 
bestowed  little  attention,  or  from  the  concurring  tes- 
timony of  the  oldest  Christian  historians,  the  word 
of  Christ  was  literally  fulfilled  ;  and  you  have,  in  the 
short  space  of  time  to  which  he  limits  the  fulfilment 
of  this  word,  a  striking  proof  of  his  prophetic  spi- 
rit. 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  xv.  44.     - 
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But  it  18  not  enough  to  attend  to  the  fulfilment  of 
this  prophecy.  The  place  which  it  holds,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  expressed,  suggest  to  us  some- 
thing further.  The  gospel,  at  whatsoever  time  it 
be  published,  is  a  witness  to  those  who  hear  it,  of 
the  being,  the  providence,  and  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God.  But,  as  it  is  said,  "  it  shall  be  preach- 
ed to  all  the  world,  for  a  witness  to  all  nations,  and 
then  shall  the  end  come,"  we  are  led  to  consider 
that  particular  kind  of  witness  which  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  before  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state,  af- 
forded to  all  nations ;  and  it  is  here,  I  said,  that 
there  opens  to  us  a  most  instructive  and  enlarged 
view  of  the  economy  of  the  divine  dispensations. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  early  and  universal 
preaching,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus 
would  have  appeared  to  the  world  an  event  of  the 
same  order  with  the  destruction  of  any  other  city. 
They  might  have  talked  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  be- 
sieged— of  the  fury  of  the  conquerors — of  the  unex- 
ampled distress  which  was  endured ;  but  it  would 
not  have  appeared  to  them  that  there  was  in  all  this 
any  thing  divine,  any  other  warning  than  is  sug- 
gested by  the  ordinary  fortune  of  war.  But  when 
the  gospel  was  first  published,  it  was  a  witness  to 
all  nations,  that  in  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state  there 
was  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy — a  punishment  of 
infidelity — and  the  termination  of  the  law  of  Moses. 

1.  It  was  a  witness  of  the  fulfilment  of  proi)liecy. 
Wherever  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  went, 
they  carried  the  gospels  along  with  them,  as  the  au- 
thentic history  of  Him  whom  they  preached.  ^Ve 
have  reason  to  think,  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
world   the  three  Gospels  of  Matthew,   Mark,  and 
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Luke,  were  translated  into  the  language  of  the 
country,  or  into  the  Latin,  which  was  generally  un- 
derstood, before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  The 
early  Christians,  then,  in  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  had  in  their  hands  the  prophecy  before 
the  event.  The  Roman  armies,  and  the  messengers 
of  the  empire,  would  soon  transmit  a  general  ac- 
count of  the  siege.  The  history  of  Josephus, 
written  and  published  by  the  order  of  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  would  transmit  the  particulars  to  some 
at  least  of  the  most  illustrious  commanders  in  dis- 
tant provinces  ;  and  thus,  while  all  who  named  the 
name  of  Christ  would  learn  the  fact,  that  Jeru- 
salem was  destroyed,  they  who  were  inquisitive 
might  learn  also  the  circumstances  of  the  fact,  and 
by  comparing  the  narration  which  they  received^ 
with  the  prophecy  of  which  they  had  been  formerly 
in  possession,  would  know  assuredly  that  he  who 
had  uttered  that  prophecy  was  more  than  man. 
There  are  still  great  events  to  happen  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  church,  which  we  trust  will 
bring  to  those  who  shall  be  permitted  to  see  them 
a  full  conviction  of  the  divine  character  of  Jesus. 
But  it  was  wisely  ordered,  that  the  earliest  Chris- 
tians should  receive  this  prophecy  long  before  it 
came  to  pass,  that  the  faith  of  those  who  had  not 
seen  the  Lord's  Christ,  might,  at  a  time  when  edu- 
cation, authority,  and  example,  were  not  on  the  side 
of  that  faith,  be  confirmed  by  the  event ;  and  that 
all  the  singular  circumstances  of  this  siege  might 
afford  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  the  beginnings 
of  the  gospel,  a  demonstration  that  Jesus  spake  the 
truth. 

%  A  witness  of  the  punishment  of  infidelity.    The 
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destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  foretold,  not  merely  to 
give  an  example  of  the  divine  knowledge  of  him 
who  uttered  the  prophecy,  but  because  the  Jews  de- 
served that  destruction.  The  crime  which  brought 
it  upon  them  is  intimated  in  many  of  our  Lord's 
parables,  and  is  declared  clearly  in  other  passages,  so 
that  those  who  were  in  possession  of  the  prophecy 
could  not  mistake  the  cause.  All  the  nations  of  the 
earth  to  whom  the  gospel  was  preached,  knew  that 
the  Jews  had  killed  the  Lord  Jesus  with  this  horrid 
imprecation,  "  His  blood  be  upon  us,  and  upon  our 
children ;"  that  they  had  rejected  all  the  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  which  were  exhibited  in 
their  own  land,  and  not  content  with  despising  the 
gospel,  had  stirred  up  the  minds  of  the  heathen  against 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  appeared,  so  long  as  their 
city  existed,  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  the  Christ- 
ian name.  The  nations  of  the  earth  saw  this  obsti- 
nacy and  barbarity  recompensed  in  the  very  manner 
which  the  Author  of  the  gospel  foretold,  and  having 
his  predictions  in  their  hands,  they  beheld  his  ene- 
mies taken  in  the  snare  which  he  had  announced. 
The  mighty  works  which  he  did  upon  earth  were 
miracles  of  piercy,  by  which  he  meant  to  win  the 
hearts  of  mankind.  But  the  execution  of  his  threat-;- 
enings  against  a  nation  of  enemies  was  a  miracle  of 
judgment.  And  the  vmparalleled  calamities  which 
the  Jews,  according  to  his  words,  endured,  were  a 
warning  from  heaven  to  all  that  heard  the  gospel, 
not  to  reject  the  counsel  of  God  against  them- 
selves. 

3.  A  witness  that,  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
there  was  the  termination  of  the  law  of  Moses. 
\Yhile  many  Jews  persecuted  the  Chi-istians,  there 
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were  others  who  attempted  by  reasoning,  to  impose 
upon  them  an  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses.  They 
said  that  it  was  impious  to  forsake  an  institution 
confessedly  of  divine  original,  and  that  no  subsequent 
revelation  could  diminish  the  sanctity  of  a  temj^le 
built  by  God,  or  abolish  the  oiferings  which  he  had 
required  to  be  presented  there.  You  find  this  rea- 
soning most  ably  combated  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
and  particularly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But 
the  arguments  of  the  apostle  did  not  completely 
counterbalance  the  evil  done  by  the  Judaizing  teach- 
ers, to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Many  were  disturbed  by 
the  sophistry  of  these  men  in  the  exercise  of  their 
Christian  liberty  ;  and  many  were  deterred  from  em- 
bracing the  gospel,  by  the  fear  of  being  brought  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies.  Some  signal 
interposition  of  Providence  was  necessary  to  disjoin 
the  spiritual  universal  religion  of  Jesus  from  the 
carnal  local  ordinances  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  to 
afford  entire  satisfaction  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
wished  for  that  disjunction.  The  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem was  that  interposition  ;  and  the  general  pub- 
lication of  the  gospel  before  that  event,  led  men  both 
to  look  for  it  as  the  solution  of  their  doubts,  and  to 
rest  in  it  after  it  happened,  as  the  declaration  from 
heaven  that  the  ceremonial  law  was  finished.  The 
service  of  the  temple  could  not  continue  after  one 
stone  of  the  temple  was  not  left  upon  another ;  the 
tribes  could  no  longer  assemble  at  Jerusalem  after 
the  city  was  laid  in  ruins ;  and  that  bondage,  under 
which  the  Jewish  nation  wished  to  bring  the  Christ- 
ians, ceased  after  the  Jews  were  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

And  thus  we  are  enabled,  by  the  place  which  this 
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prophecy  holds,  to  mark  a  bL^autifiil  consistency,  and 
a  mutual  dependency  in  the  revelations  with  which 
God  hath  favoured  the  world, — the  manifold  wisdom 
of  God  conspicuous  in  the  whole  economy  of  religion. 
The  Almighty  committed  to  Abraham  and  his  de- 
scendants the  hope  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  law  was 
a  school-master  to  bring  men  to  Christ.  "When  he 
who  was  the  end  of  the  law  appeared,  he  appealed  to 
Moses  and  the  prophets  as  testifying  of  him,  and  he 
claimed  the  character  of  that  prophet  whom  they 
had  announced.  But  the  purpose  of  the  law  being 
fulfilled  by  his  appearance,  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary that  the  preparatory  dispensation  with  its  ap- 
purtenances should  continue.  He  gave  notice,  there- 
fore, of  the  conclusion  of  the  age  of  the  law,  and  as 
that  age  began  and  was  conducted  with  visible  sym- 
bols of  divine  jjower,  so  with  like  symbols  it  was 
finished.  The  declaration  of  these  symbols,  publish- 
ed to  the  world  in  the  Gospels,  prevented  them  from 
looking  upon  the  event  with  the  astonishment  of  ig- 
norance, and  taught  them  to  connect  this  awful  end- 
ing of  the  one  age  with  the  character  of  that  age 
which  then  commenced.  Having  seen  a  j^eriod 
elapse  sufficient  for  the  faith  of  Christ  to  gain  pro- 
selytes in  many  countries,  they  saw  the  temple  of  Je- 
rusalem by  an  interposition  which  was  the  literal  ful- 
filment of  the  words  of  Christ  taken  down,  and  were 
thus  assured  that  the  hour  was  indeed  come  at  which 
ancient  prophets  had  more  obscurely  hinted,  and 
which  .Tesus  had  declared  in  express  words  as  not 
very  distant,  when  men  were  not  to  worship  the  Fa- 
ther at  Jerusalem,  but  when  the  true  worshi})pers, 
every  one  from  his  place,  should  worship  God  in 
VOL.  1.  Q 
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spirit  and  in  truth.  The  effect  of  the  event,  thus 
interpreted  by  the  prophecy,  was  powerful  and  in- 
stantaneous. It  furnished  the  earliest  Christian  fa- 
thers with  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the 
Judaizing  teachers  :  it  solved  the  doubts  of  those 
who  were  stumbled  by  their  reasonings :  it  removed 
one  great  objection  which  the  Gentiles  had  to  the 
gospel :  and  v*^hen  the  wall  of  partition  was  thus  re- 
moved, numbers  were  "  turned  from  idols  to  serve 
the  living  God." 

7.  I  mentioned  as  the  next  subject  of  the  predic- 
tions of  Jesus,  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  nation 
subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  their  city. 

You  may  mark  first  the  immediate  consequences 
of  the  siege.  *'  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of 
those  days,  shall  the  sun  be  darkened,  and  the  moon 
shall  not  give  her  liglit,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from 
heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  sha- 
ken; and  tlien  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man 
in  heaven."  It  seems  to  be  plain  that  these  expressions 
point  to  the  consequences  of  the  siege,  for  they  are 
thus  introduced,  "  Immediately  after  the  tribulation 
of  those  days,"  i.  e.  the  distress  endured  during  the 
siege;  and  as  if  on  purpose  to  show  us  that  the  event 
pointed  at  was  not  very  distant,  it  is  said  a  few 
verses  after,  "  This  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all 
these  things  be  fulfilled."  To  perceive  the  propriety 
of  using  such  expressions  in  this  place,  you  will  re- 
collect that  symbolical  language  of  which  we  spoke 
formerly, — dictated  by  necessity  in  early  times,  when 
the  conceptions  and  the  words  of  men  were  few, — 
retained  in  after  times  partly  from  habit,  and  i)artly 
to  render  speech  more  significant, — universally  used, 
in  eastern  countrics,-^and  abounding  in  the  writings. 
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of  the  prophets,  who,  speaking  under  the  influence 
of  inspiration,  full  of  the  events  which  they  foretold, 
and  elevated  above  the  ordinary  tone  of  their  minds, 
employ  a  richness  and  pomp  of  imagery  which  ex- 
alts our  conceptions  of  the  importance  of  what  they 
say,  but  at  the  same  time  increases  the  obscurity 
natural  to  prophecies,  and  made  the  people  whom 
they  addressed  often  call  their  discourses  dark  say- 
ings. This  eastern  imagery,  which  pervades  the 
prophetical  style,  is  especially  remarkable  when  the 
rise  or  fall  of  kingdoms  is  foretold.  The  images  are 
then  borrowed  from  the  most  spientiid  objects  ;  and 
as  in  the  ancient  mode  of  writing  by  hieroglyphics, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars,  being  bodies  raised 
above  the  earth,  were  used  to  represent  kingdoms  and 
princes,  so  in  the  prophecies  of  their  calamities,  or 
prosperity,  changes  upon  the  heavenly  bodies,  bright 
light,  and  thick  darkness  came  to  be  a  common  phra- 
seology. Of  the  punishment  which  God  was  to  in- 
flict on  Judea,  he  says  by  Jeremiah,  "  I  will  stretch 
out  my  hand  against  thee  and  destroy  thee ;  she 
hath  given  up  the  ghost ;  her  sun  is  gone  down, 
while  it  is  yet  day."  *  Of  Egypt,  by  Ezekiel,  "  All 
the  bright  lights  of  heaven  will  I  make  dark  over 
thee,  and  make  darkness  over  thy  land,  saith  the 
Lord  God."  f  So  by  Joel,  "  The  earth  shall  quake 
before  them,  the  heavens  shall  tremble ;  the  sun  and 
the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw 
their  shining;  and  the  Lord  shall  utter  his  voice  be- 
fore his  army."  |  And  when  God  promises  deliver- 
ance and  victory  to  his  people,  it  is  in  these  beauti- 


*  Jer.  XV.  6",  9.  t  Ezek.  xxxii.  8. 
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fill  words,  "  Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  nei- 
ther shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself.  But  the  light 
of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the 
light  of  the  sun  shall  be  sevenfold."  *  It  was  most 
natural  for  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews  to  introduce 
this  uniform  language  of  former  prophets  in  foretel- 
ling the  dissolution  of  their  state ;  and  all  that  he 
says  was  fulfilled,  according  to  the  appropriated  use 
of  that  language,  immediately  after  the  siege.  For 
the  city  was  desolated';  the  temple  was  burnt ;  that 
ecclesiastical  constitution  which  the  Romans  had  to- 
lerated after  Judea  became  a  province  of  the  empire 
was  dissolved  ;  the  Sanhedrim  no  longer  assembled  ; 
the  office  of  the  High  Priest  could  no  more  be  exer- 
cised according  to  the  commandment  of  God ;  every 
privilege  which  had  distinguished  the  people  of  the 
Jews  ceased  ;  the  sceptre,  in  appearance  as  well  as 
in  reality,  departed  from  Judah,  and  the  very  forms 
of  the  dispensation  given  by  Moses  came  to  an  end. 
As  changes  upon  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are 
produced  by  the  all-ruling  providence  of  God,  so  the 
ancient  prophets  often  represent  him  in  their  figura- 
tive language,  as  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to 
execute  vengeance  upon  a  guilty  nation ;  and  Daniel 
applies  this  language  f  to  the  exertion  of  the  power 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  when  he  was  to  take  away  the 
dominion  of  the  four  beasts  whom  Daniel  had  seen 
in  his  vision,  and  to  give  the  kingdom  to  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High.  You  find  our  Lord  re- 
ferring to  this  expression,  which  was  familiar  to 
every  Jew.  Immediately  after  the  distress  of  the 
siege,  you  shall  see  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in 

*  Isaiah  Ix.  20;  xxx.  ^b".  t  Dan.  vii.  13,  14,  27, 
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heaven.  The  sign  which  you  have  been  taught  to 
look  for,  is  not  a  comet,  or  meteor,  a  wonderful  ap- 
pearance in  the  air  to  astonish  the  ignorant :  it  is 
the  Son  of  man  employing  the  Roman  armies  as  his 
servants,  to  execute  vengeance  upon  those  who  cru- 
cified him,  and  demonstrating  to  the  world,  by  the 
complete  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state,  that  all 
power  is  committed  to  him. 

The  first  part,  then,  of  our  Lord's  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people,  subse- 
quent to  the  siege,  although  expressed  in  sublime 
and  figurative  language,  may  be  nnderstood,  by  the 
analogy  of  the  prophetical  style,  to  mean,  that  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Judea  was 
to  be  annihilated  immediately  after  that  event. 

But  you  may  observe  in  Luke  another  prophecy 
concerning  their  condition,  reaching  to  a  remote 
period,  and  marking  events,  in  their  nature,  most 
contingent.  "  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of 
the  Gentiles,  imtil  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  ful- 
filled." *  Not  only  shall  the  city  be  taken,  and  the 
constitution  be  dissolved,  and  many  Jews  fall  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  many  be  led  captive  into  all 
nations  ;  but  Jerusalem  shall  belong  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  be  used  by  them  in  a  contemptuovis  manner  till 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled.  As  this  pre- 
diction, when  taken  in  connexion  with  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  means  a  great  deal  more  than  is 
obvious  at  first  sight,  and  as  the  present  state  of 
the  Jews  is  one  of  the  strongest  visible  arguments 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  I  shall  lay  before  you 
the  history  of  Jerusalem  since  it  was  taken,  the  con- 

*  Luke  xxi.  24. 
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dition  of  the  Jewish  people  during  the  desolation  of 
their  city,  and  that  prospect  of  a  better  time  Mdiich 
is  intimated  in  the  concise  expression  of  our  Lord. 

The  history  of  Jerusalem  from  the  time  of  its 
being  destroyed  by  Titus  till  this  day,  is  a  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  expression,  "  Jerusalem  shall  be 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles."  The  emperor  Ad- 
rian conceived  the  design  of  rebuilding  Jerusalem 
about  forty-seven  years  after  its  destruction.  He 
planted  a  Roman  colony  there,  and  in  place  of  the 
templie  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  he  erected  a  temple 
to  Jupiter.  The  Jews,  who  inhabited  the  other 
parts  of  Judea,  inflamed  by  this  insulting  act  of  sac- 
rilege, engaged  in  open  rebellion  against  the  Romans, 
and,  assembling  in  vast  multitudes,  got  possession 
of  their  city,  and  kept  it  for  a  short  time.  But  Ad- 
rian soon  expelled  them,  demolished  their  towns  and 
castles,  desolated  the  land  of  Judea,  and  scattered 
those  who  survived  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  He 
re-established  the  Roman  colony  in  Jerusalem,  gave 
it  a  new  name,  and  forbade  any  Jew  to  enter  it. 
Three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour, 
Constantine,  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  embraced 
Christianity,  built  many  splendid  Christian  churches 
in  this  Roman  colony,  and  dispersed  the  Jews  who 
attempted  to  disturb  the  Christians  in  their  wor^ 
ship.  Within  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Con- 
stantine, the  Emperor  Julian,  who  is  knov/n  by  the 
name  of  the  Apostate,  because,  although  he  had  been 
bred  a  Christian,  he  became  a  heathen,  out  of  hatred 
to  the  Christians,  and  with  a  view  to  defeat  the 
prophecy,  invited  the  body  of  the  Jewish  people 
scattered  through  the  empire,  to  return  to  their  city  ; 
and  professing  to  lament  the  oppression  which  they 
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Jiad  endured,  gave  orders  for  rebuilding  their  tem- 
ple. His  lieutenants  did  begin.  But,  says  the  Ro- 
man historian  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  whose  re- 
spectable authority  there  is  no  reason  in  this  in- 
stance to  question,  balls  of  fire  bursting  forth  near 
the  foundation  made  it  impossible  for  the  workmen 
to  approach  the  place,  and  the  enterprise  was  laid 
aside.  *  Julian  did  not  reign  above  two  years  ;  and 
as  all  the  emperors  who  succeeded  him  were  Christ- 
ians, no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  rebuild  the  tem- 
ple, and  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from  living  in  the 
city.  It  was  only  by  stealth,  or  by  bribing  the 
guards,  that  they  obtained  a  sight  of  the  ruins  of 
their  temple.  In  the  year  637s  Jerusalem  was  ta- 
ken by  the  successors  of  the  great  impostor  Maho- 
met. A  mosque  was  built  upon  the  very  spot 
where  the  temple  of  Solomon  had  stood ;  and  this 
mosque  was  afterwards  so  much  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified, that  it  became  the  resort  of  the  Mahometans 
in  the  adjoining  countries,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  temple  had  been  of  the  Jews.  Since  that  time, 
it  has  passed,  in  the  succession  of  conquests  made  by 
different  nations  and  tribes,  through  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Mamelukes.  It 
was  for  some  time  in  possession  of  Christians, 
who,  having  marched  from  Europe  at  the  era  of 
the  Crusades,  to  deliver  their  brethren  in  the  holy 
land  from  oppression,  and  to  rescue  the  sepulchre 
of  our  Lord  out  of  the  hands  of  INIahometans,  took 
Jerusalem,  and  established  a  kingdom  which  lasted 
about  a  century.  The  Christian  forces  were  at 
length  expelled  ;    the   Mamelukes,   and  after  them 

*  Anim.  IMarcel.  lib.  xxiii. 
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the  Ottoman  Turks  regained  the  city,  and  till  thi» 
day  the  Mahometan  worship  is  established  there. 
Christians  who  are  drawn  thither  by  reverence  for 
the  place  where  our  Lord  lay,  are  admitted  to  reside  ; 
and  their  worship  is  tolerated  upon  their  paying  a 
large  tribute.  But  hardly  any  Jews  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  city.  They  consider  it  as  so  much  defiled  by 
the  Mahometans  and  Christians,  that  they  choose 
rather  to  worshij)  God  in  any  other  place  ;  they  are 
persecuted  by  the  reigning  power.  And  the  poverty 
of  the  city  does  not  afford  them  much  temptation  in 
the  way  of  gain  to  counterbalance  the  inconvenien- 
cies  to  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  submit  if  they 
attempted  to  live  there.  Jerusalem  then,  is  still 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles.  During  the  seven- 
teen hundred  years  that  have  elapsed  since  it  was 
destroyed  by  Titus,  the  Jews  have  never  been  quiet- 
ly settled  there.  It  has,  with  hardly  any  interrup- 
tion, belonged  to  Gentile  nations  ;  and  it  has  reciev- 
ed  every  thing  which  the  Jews  account  a  pollution. 

You  will  attend  next  to  the  condition  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  during  this  desolation  of  their  city. 
Amongst  the  many  striking  circumstances  in  the 
history  of  the  ancient  Jews,  every  intelligent  observ- 
er will  reckon  the  frequent  dispersions  of  that  un- 
happy people.  Most  other  nations,  when  subdued 
by  a  warlike  or  powerful  neighbour,  have  continued 
to  inhabit  some  portion  of  their  ancient  teritory. 
They  have  either  adopted  the  laws  and  manners 
of  their  conquerors,  and  in  process  of  time  have 
been  so  completely  incorporated  with  them,  as  not 
to  form  a  distinct  body,  or  if  tlie  cruel  policy  of  the 
conquerors  marked  out  for  them  a  humbler  station, 
they  have  descended  from  their  former  rank  of  free- 
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men,  without  changing  tlieir  climate,  and  have  re- 
mained as  servants  in  the  land  of  which  they  were 
once  the  masters.  But  the  conquerors  of  Judea  in 
all  ages,  not  content  with  the  subjection  of  the  in- 
habitants, transplanted  them  into  other  countries, 
and  in  distant  lands  marked  out  the  cities  which 
they  were  to  possess,  and  the  fields  which  they  were 
to  cultivate.  Thus  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria, 
took  away  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  and  planted 
them  beyond  the  river  Euphrates,  in  the  cities  of  the 
Medes.  Nebuchadnezzar,  130  years  after,  carried 
the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  captive  to 
Babylon ;  and  the  Romans  also  at  a  later  period  led 
the  Jews  captive  into  all  nations.  Whatever  were 
the  motives  which  led  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  to 
adopt  this  singular  system  of  policy,  in  following  it 
out,  they  only  fulfilled  the  appointment  of  heaven  : 
and  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  and  the  em- 
perors of  Rome,  although  they  meant  it  not  so  in 
their  hearts,  yet  by  the  peculiar  sufferings  which 
they  brought  upon  the  captive  nation,  were  the  in- 
struments of  accomplishing  the  prophecies  contained 
in  its  sacred  books.  Moses,  amongst  other  curses 
which  were  to  overtake  the  children  of  Israel  in  case 
of  disobedience,  mentions  this  :  "  I  will  make  thy 
cities  waste,  and  I  will  bring  the  land  into  desola- 
tion ;  and  thine  enemies  wliich  dwell  therein  shall  be 
astonished  at  it.  The  Lord  shall  bring  against  thee 
a  nation  from  ftir,  and  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all 
thy  gates,  until  thy  high  and  fenced  walls  come 
down.  And  ye  shall  be  plucked  off  the  land  \rhither 
thou  goest  to  possess  it ;  and  the  Lord  shall  scatter 
thee  among  all  people,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth 
even  unto  the  other."  *  The  frequent  captivities 
*  Levit.  xxvi.  31,  32 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  passim. 
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and  dispersions  of  the  Jews  corresponded  exactly  to 
the  words  of  the  curse ;  and  this  singular  punish- 
ment has  been  repeated  as  often  as  the  sins  of  the 
nation  called  for  the  judgments  of  heaven. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  by  these  fre- 
quent dispersions,  the  whole  race  of  the  Jews  would 
be  confounded  amongst  other  nations.  But  it  is 
most  remarkable,  that  although  distinguished  from 
all  other  people  by  being  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  they  remain  distinguished  also  by  their 
religion  and  customs ;  and  although  every  where 
found,  they  are  every  where  separated  from  those 
around  them.  I  speak  not  of  the  ten  tribes  carried 
away  by  Esarhaddon,  who  were  so  far  estranged 
from  the  true  God  before  they  left  their  own  land, 
that  they  easily  adopted  the  idolatry  of  the  nations 
to  which  they  were  led  captive,  and  so  ceased  to  be 
a  people.  *  But  I  speak  of  the  tribes  of  Judali  and 
Benjamin,  composing  what  was  properly  called  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  which  adhered  to  the  family  of 
David  after  Israel  had  rebelled  against  them,  to 
which  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  had  been  restrict- 
ed by  the  patriarch  Jacob,  and  in  Vv'hich  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecies  concerning  the  fortunes  of 
the  Jewish  nation  is  to  be  looked  for.  Now  we 
know  that  when  Judah  was  carried  captive  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar to  Babylon,  the  captives  did  not  wor- 
ship the  gods  of  the  conquerors.  Daniel  and  other 
great  men  were  raised  up  by  God  to  preserve  the 
spirit  of  piety,  and  the  fortitude  of  the  servants  of 
heaven.  And  by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances 
wdiich  the  providence  of  God  combined  to  fulfil  his 
pleasure,  those  who  were  for  the  God  of  Israel  re- 

*  Buchanan's  Cliristian  Researches. 
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ceived  an  invitation  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
rebuild  the  temple.  The  edict  of  Cyrus  king  of  Per- 
sia contained  these  words  :  *  "  The  Lord  of  heaven 
hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an  house  at  Jerusa- 
lem. Who  is  there  among  you  of  all  his  people  ? 
His  God  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem, which  is  in  Judali,  and  build  the  house  of  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel."  It  was  under  the  cliaracter  of 
the  servants  of  God,  by  which  character  they  were 
distinguished  from  their  idolatrous  neighbours,  that 
the  Jews  returned  ;  and  the  calamities  which  they 
had  endured  during  their  captivity,  seem  to  have 
cured  that  proneness  to  idolatry,  which  the  more  an- 
cient prophets  so  often  reprove.  All  that  returned 
are  spoken  of  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  as 
zealous  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Their  de- 
scendants, who  settled  and  multiplied  in  the  Holy 
Land,  never  showed  any  inclination  to  worship  idols. 
They  endured  a  severe  persecution  under  Antiochus, 
because  they  would  not  submit  to  the  worship  which 
he  prescribed  ;  and  one  of  the  causes  which  incensed 
the  Romans  against  them,  was  their  abhorrence  of 
the  gods  of  the  empire.  Since  their  dispersion  by 
Titus  and  by  Adrian,  they  have  never  joined  in 
Heathen,  Christian,  or  Mahometan  worship.  Their 
rites,  burdensome  as  they  are,  and  contemptible  as 
they  appear  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  have  been  reli- 
giously observed  by  the  whole  nation.  A  sullen, 
uncomplying,  covetous  spirit,  has  conspired  with  the 
singularity  of  their  rites  to  render  them  odious  and 
ridiculous.  The  character  of  a  Jew  is  marked  in 
every  corner  of  the  earth  ;  and  one  can  find  no  words 

*  Ezra  i.  2,  3. 
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which  SO  literally  express  the  condition  of  this  peo- 
ple, as  the  words  uttered  more  than  3000  years  ago 
by  their  own  lawgiver.  "  These  curses  shall  come 
upon  thee  for  a  sign  and  for  a  wonder,  and  upon  thy 
seed  for  ever ;  and  thou  shalt  become  an  astonish- 
ment, a  proverb,  and  a  by-word  among  all  the  na- 
tions whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee."  *  In  this 
wonderful  manner  have  the  Jews,  whose  native  land 
is  still  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  been  preserved 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth  a  distinct  people. 

But  the  prediction  brings  into  our  view  the  pros- 
pect of  a  better  time  :  "  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles,  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles 
be  fulfilled  ;"  which,  in  plain  grammatical  construc- 
tion, implies,  that  when  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  are 
fulfilled,  Jerusalem  shall  no  longer  be  trodden  down. 
Our  Lord  is  referring  to  the  latter  part  of  Daniel's 
prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  :  "  The  people  of  the 
prince  that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood  ; 
and — he  shall  make  it  desolate,  even  until  the  con- 
summation, and  that  determined  shall  be  poured 
upon  the  desolate;"  or,  as  I  am  assured  by  the  best  au- 
thority, it  may  be  rendered,  "  upon  the  desolator."  f 
Now,  this  consummation,  what  the  Septuagint  calls 
jj  (TvriTsXua  rou  xamu,  is  to  be  learned  from  other  parts  of 
the  book  of  Daniel,  in  which  there  is  a  most  circum- 
stantial prophecy  of  the  fate  of  the  great  empires  of 
the  world,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  of  the  empire  of  the 
Romans,  who  were  the  desolators  of  Judea.  t  A 
great  part  of  that  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.   Learn- 

*  Dent,  xxviii.  37,  46.  t  Dan.  ix.  26,  27- 
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ed  men  have  traced  so  strikinj^  a  coincidence  between 
the  words  of  Daniel  and  the  history  of  the  world,  as 
is  sufficient  to  impress  every  candid  mind  with  the 
divine  inspiration  of  this  prophet,  highly  favoured 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  beget  a  full  conviction,  that 
every  word  which  he  has  spoken  v/ill  in  due  time  be 
accomplished.  When  that  will  be,  or  how  it  will 
be,  we  know  not.  But  as  the  events  that  have  al- 
ready happened  have  reflected  the  clearest  light  upon 
former  parts  of  the  prophecy,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  end,  when  it  arrives,  will  explain  those  parts 
which  are  still  dark,  and  that  there  are  methods  in 
reserve,  by  which  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,  that 
which  is  determined  upon  the  desolator,  all  the  pur- 
poses of  God's  providence  respecting  the  kingdoms 
which  have  arisen  out  of  the  Roman  empire,  shall  be 
fulfilled.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  our  Lord's 
words,  to  consider  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their 
own  land  as  connected  with  this  end,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  ;  and  when  we  take  into 
our  view  other  parts  of  scripture,  hardly  any  doubt 
is  left  in  our  minds  that  this  was  his  meaning.  Mo- 
ses, when  he  threatens  the  Jews  with  dispersion, 
gives  notice,  that  if,  in  their  captivity,  they  returned 
to  the  Lord,  he  would  gather  them  from  the  nations 
to  which  he  had  scattered  them  :  "  And  yet  for  all 
that,  when  they  be  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  I 
will  not  cast  them  away,  neither  will  I  abhor  them  to 
destroy  them  utterly,  and  to  break  my  covenant  with 
them ;  for  I  am  the  Lord  their  God."  *  You  find 
this  hope  expressed  by  David,  by  Solomon,  by  Isaiaii, 
and  Jeremiah.     Accordingly  the  two  tribes  who  re- 

*  Levit.  xxvi.  14.  " 
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membered  the  God  of  their  fathers,  in  fulfihiient  of 
this  promise,  as  Nehemiah  interprets  their  deliver- 
ance,  were  gathered    from  their  captivity.      After 
their   return,  the  same  threatenings    of  dispersion 
were  denounced  against  them  if  they  disobeyed,  and 
the  same  promises  of  being  brought  back  if  they  re- 
pented.    Zechariah,  who    prophesied   after    the  re- 
turn, says,  "  I  will  gather  all  nations  against  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  city  shall  be  taken."     But   he  says 
also,  the  day  is  coming  M^hen  "  I  will  seek  to  de- 
stroy all  the  nations  that  come  against  Jerusalem. 
And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
of  supplication."  *      And  this   is   agreeable   to  the 
words  of  more  ancient  prophets ;    for  God  says  by 
Jeremiah,  "  Though  I  make  a  full  end  of  all  the  na- 
tions whither  I  have  scattered  thee,  yet  will  I  not 
make  a  fvill  end  of  thee  ;"  f    and  by  Amos,   "  I  will 
plant  them  upon  their  land,  and  they  shall  no  more 
be  pulled  out  of  the  land  which  I  have  given  them."  1^ 
These  prophecies,  and  many  othei-s  of  the  same  im- 
port, open  to  our  view  a  time  when  the  Jews  are  to 
be  brought  back  from  captivity.     Their  return  from 
Babylon,  which  was  a  fulfilment  of  their  own  pro- 
phecies, is  a  pledge  that  the  greater  promise  of  an 
everlasting  settlement  in  their  own  land  shall  be  ful- 
filled also.     Their  being  to  this  day  a  distinct  peo- 
ple, separate  from  all  others,  renders  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy  possible,  and  seems  intended  as  a 
standing  miracle  to  keep  alive  in  the  world  the  faith 
of  this  event.     Our  Lord,  at  the  very  time  when  he 
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foretells  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city,  and  the  se- 
cond long  captivity  of  the  Jews,  intimates,  by  his 
mode  of  expression,  that  it  was  not  to  be  perpetual : 
and  his  apostle  Paul,  to  whom  Jesus,  after  his  ascen- 
sion, revealed  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  delights  to 
dwell  upon  this  thought — "  I  would  not,  brethren," 
he  says  to  the  Romans,  "  that  ye  should  be  ignorant 
of  this  mystery,  that  blindness  in  part  has  happened 
to  Israel,  till  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come,  in ; 
and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved."  * 

What  a  glorious  view  is  here  presented  of  the  uni- 
versal kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  is  at  length 
to  comprehend  even  the  children  of  those  who  slew 
him !  What  a  consistency  and  grandeur  in  the 
conduct  of  divine  Providence  with  regard  to  the 
Jews,  that  people  whom  God  formed  for  himself  to 
show  forth  his  praise  !  Raised  up  at  first  as  a  light 
in  a  [dark  place — retaining  the  knowledge  and  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  amidst  the  idolatry  of  the  na- 
tions— keeping  in  their  oracles  the  hope  of  the  Sa- 
viour of  mankind — carrying  by  their  dispersions 
these  oracles,  this  knowledge  and  hope,  through  the 
whole  earth,  and  thas  rendering  the  Messiah  the  de- 
sire of  all  nations — exhibiting  in  their  singular  mis- 
fortunes the  holiness  and  the  power  of  their  God — 
a  monument  to  the  world  in  their  present  state,  that 
Jesus  is  able  to  take  vengeance  of  his  enemies — and 
yet  preserved,  even  in  the  midst  of  that  punishment 
which  they  endure  for  obstinacy  and  infidelity,  to 
receive  Christ  as  a  nation,  and  thus  to  be  the  future 
instruments  of  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world  ! 
When  this  people,  by  the  out-stretched  arm  of  the 
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Almighty,  shall  l>e  brought  back  in  his  time  from 
the  lands  where  they  now  sojourn,  to  that  land 
which,  in  the  beginning,  he  chose  for  them,  and  Je- 
rusalem, which  is  now  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles, 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Jews  ;  when  every  prophecy 
in  their  books  shall  be  found  to  conspire  most  exact- 
ly with  the  words  spoken  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  all  shall  receive  a  striking  accomi^lishment  in 
events  most  interesting  to  the  whole  universe — what 
eye  will  be  so  sealed  as  to  exclude  this  light,  what 
mind  so  hardened  as  not  to  yield  to  a  conviction 
which  the  infinite  knowledge  and  power  of  God  will 
then  appear  to  have  vmited  in  producing  !  Every 
charge  of  partiality  in  the  Lord  of  nature,  which  the 
Superficial  infidel  is  hasty  to  bring  forward,  shall 
then  be  swallowed  up  in  the  full  exposition  of  that 
great  scheme  which  is  now  carrying  forward  for  the 
final  salvation  of  all  the  children  of  God,  and  every 
tongue  will  join  in  that  expression  of  exalted  devo- 
tion with  which  the  Apostle  Paul  shuts  up  this  sub- 
ject— '•'  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  of  God,  how  unsearchable  are 
his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !  For 
who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath 
been  his  counsellor  ?"  * 

8.  I  mentioned,  as  the  last  subject  of  our  Lord's 
prophecies,  the  final  discrimination  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  at  the  day  of  judgment.  This  great 
event  is  foretold  under  similitudes,  in  plain  words, 
without  hesitation,  with  solemnity,  with  minuteness. 
The  veil  is  in  some  measure  removed,  and  we,  whose 
views  are  generally  confined  to  the   events  of  the 
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little  spot  which  we  inhabit,  are  enabled  by  the  great 
Prophet  to  look  forward  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
He  has,  indeed,  hidden  the  time  from  our  eyes,  but 
lie  has  minutely  described  every  other  circumstance. 
The  clearness  of  his  predictions  upon  such  a  subject 
distinguishes  him  from  every  other  teacher  who  had 
appeared  before  his  time,  and  aifords  a  presumption 
of  his  divine  character.     But  this  is  not  the  place 
for  enlarging  upon  these  predictions,  and  I  mention 
them  at  present,  only  to  state   the   connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  prophecy  which  we  have  been 
considering.     The  darkening  of  the  sun,  and  moon, 
and  stars — the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven — his  sending  forth  his  aiiffels  with  a  truni- 
pet,  and  gathering  his  elect  from  the  four  winds ; 
all  these  circumstances  bring  to  our  minds  a  day 
more  awful  and  important  than  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  or   any  of  its  immediate  consequences. 
And  although  it  is  possible,  and   agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  Scripture  langitage,  to  find  a  meaning  for 
the  various  expressions  here  used,  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  Jewish  state,  in  the  general  publication  of  the 
gospel  after  that  event,  and  the  great  accession  of 
converts  which  it  contributed  to  bring  to  Christian- 
ity— yet  we  know  that  these   are  the  very  expres- 
sions by  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  have  de- 
scribed that  day,  when  all  who  have  lived  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  shall  stand  before   the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ.     Several  commentators  have  been  of 
opinion  that  there  is  here,   in  addition  to  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a  direct  pro- 
phecy of  the  day  of  judgment.     But  the  limitation 
of  the  time  of  the  fulfilment  to  the  existence  of  the 
generation  then  alive,  is  an  unanswerable  objection 
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to  this  opinion  ;  and,  therefore,  I  consider  the  latter 
part  of  this  prediction  as  a  specimen  given  by  our 
Lord  of  a  prophecy  with  a  double  sense.     We  found 
that,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  language  of  the  pro- 
phet is  often  so  contrived  as  to  apply  at  once  to  two 
events,  the  one  near  and  local,  the  other  remote  and 
universal.     Thus  David,  in  describing  his  own  suf- 
ferings, introduces   expressions  which  are  a  literal 
description  of  the  sufferings   of   the  Messiah,   and 
are  applied  as  such  by  the  Evangelists ;  and  the 
words  in  lyhich  he  paints  the  peaceful  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, received  a  literal  accomplishment  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Prince  of  Peace.     So  here  the  Messiah, 
who  often,  in  other  respects,  copies  the  manner,  and 
refers  to  the  words  of  ancient  prophets,  while  he  is 
immediately  foretelling  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
looks  forward  to  the  day  of  judgment,  and  expresses 
himself  in  a  language  which,  although,  by  the  esta- 
blished practice  of  the  prophets,  it  is  applicable  in  a 
figurative  sense  to  the  fall  of  a  city  and  the  disso- 
lution of  a  state,  yet  in  its  true,  literal,  precise  mean- 
ing, applies  to  that  day  in  which  all  cities  and  states 
are  equally  interested.      While  the  fulfilment  then 
of  the  direct  sense  of  this  prophecy  is  a  standing 
proof  of  the  divine  knowledge  of  Jesus,  it  is  also 
a    pledge,   that    the    secondary   sense   shall   in    due 
time    be    accomplished ;    and   thus   the    exhortation 
with  which  our  Lord  concludes  this  prophecy,  and 
which  is  manifestly  expressed  in  such  a  manner,  as 
shows  that  it  was  intended  for  his  disciples  in  every 
age,  is  enforced  upon  us  as  well  as  upon  those  that 
heard  him.    The  Christians  were  delivered  from  the 
destruction  in  which  their  countrymen  were  involved, 
by  following  the  directions  of  Jesus  ;  and  upon  our 
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watchfulness  and  obedience  to  liim  depend  our  com- 
fort, our  improvement,  and  the  salvation  of  our 
souls,  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord. 


Josephus,  Hard,  and  Commentaries  on  the  24th  chapter  of  ]\Iat- 
thew,  in  the  works  of  Tillotson,  Jortin,  Newton,  Newcome, 
&c. 
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RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST. 

Many  of  the  principal  facts  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion may  be  introtluced  as  instances  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecies  of  Jesus,  and  as  thus  serving  to  il- 
lustrate the  abundant  measure  in  which  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  was  given  to  that  Great  Prophet  who  had 
been  announced  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
But  two  of  these  facts  deserve  a  more  particular  con- 
sideration in  a  view  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
because,  independently  of  their  having  been  foretold, 
they  bring  a  very  strong  confirmation  to  the  high 
claim  advanced  in  the  Scriptures.  The  two  facts 
which  I  mean  are,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  the 
propagation  of  Christianity. 

The  first  of  these  facts  is  the  resurrection  of  Je- 
sus. Had  he  never  returned  from  the  grave,  his 
enemies  would  have  considered  his  death  as  the  com- 
pletion of  their  triumph  :  and  those  who  had  admi- 
red his  character,  and  had  been  convinced  by  his 
works  that  he  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  must 
have  considered  his  blood  as  only  adding  to  the  sum 
of  all  the  righteous  blood  that  had  been  shed  upon 
the  earth.  His  friends  miffht  have  made  a  feeble  at- 
tempt  to  transmit,  with  distinguished  honour  to  pos- 
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terity,  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  prophet 
mighty  in  word  and  in  deed.  Yet  even  they  would 
have  been  stumbled  when  they  recollected  his  pre- 
tensions and  his  prophecies.  He  had  claimed  a  cha- 
racter and  an  authority  very  inconsistent  with  the 
notion  of  his  being  a  victim  to  the  malice  of  men ; 
and  he  had  foretold  that  after  being  three  days,  that  is, 
according  to  the  Jewish  phraseology,  a  part  of  three 
days  in  the  grave,  he  would  rise  from  the  dead  on 
the  third  day :  resting  the  truth  of  his  claim  upon 
this  fact  as  the  sign  that  was  to  be  given.  The  re- 
surrection of  Jesus,  then,  is  not  merely  an  import- 
ant, it  is  an  essential  fact  in  the  history  of  Christian- 
ity. If  the  Author  of  this  religion  did  not  return 
from  the  grave,  he  is,  according  to  his  own  confes- 
sion, an  impostor  :  if  he  did,  all  who  are  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  of  this  singular  fact,  must  acknow- 
ledge, from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God  with  power,  by  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead. 

It  behoves  you  to  examine  with  particular  care 
the  kind  of  evidence  upon  which  the  wisdom  of  God 
has  chosen  to  rest  a  fact  so  essential.  To  the  apos- 
tles, who  were  with  Jesus  when  he  was  apprehend- 
ed, who  knew  certainly  that  he  was  crucified,  one  of 
whom  saw  him  on  the  cross,  and  all  of  whom  were 
permitted  to  converse  with  him  after  he  was  risen,  his 
resurrection  was  as  much  an  object  of  sense,  at  least  it 
was  an  inference  as  clearly  deducible  from  what  they 
did  see,  as  if  they  had  been  present  when  the  angel 
rolled  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
when  Jesus  came  forth  in  the  same  manner  as  Laza- 
rus had  done  a  little  before  at  his  command.  But 
tills  evidence  of  sense  eould  not  extend  bevond  the 
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forty  (lays  during  which  Jesus  remained  upon  earth. 
And  the  first  thing  that  meets  you,  in  an  inquiry  into 
the  truth  of  the  resurrection,  is  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  whom  this  evidence  of  sense  was  vouchsafed. 
The  time  is  limited.  But  there  is  no  necessary  limi- 
tation of  the  number  that  might  have  seen  Jesus 
during  that  time,  and,  as  the  faith  of  future  ages 
must  in  a  great  measure  rest  upon  their  testimony, 
it  is  natural  to  consider  whether  there  be  any  thing 
in  the  particular  number  to  whom  this  evidence  of 
sense  was  confined,  that  serves  to  render  the  fact  in- 
ci'edible. 

The  number  is  much  greater  than  will  appear  at 
first  sight  to  a  careless  reader  of  the  Gospels.     The 
soldiers,  the  women,  and  the  disciples  only  are  men- 
tioned there.     But  you  will  find  it  said,  that  Jesus 
went  before  his  disciples  into  Galilee,  where  he  had 
appointed  them  to  meet  him  ;  and  one  of  the  appear- 
ances narrated  by  John  is  said  to  have  been  at  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  which  lay  in  Galilee.     Now  Galilee 
was   the  country  where   our   Lord  had  spent   the 
greatest  part  of  his  life,  where  his  person  was  per- 
fectly well  known,   where  his  mother's  relations  and 
the  families  of  the  apostles  resided.     His  going  to 
Galilee  therefore,  after  his  resurrection,  was  giving  to 
a  number  of  persons  de.;ply  interested  in  the  fact, 
an  opportunity  of  being   convinced  by  their  own 
senses  that  the  Lord  was  risen  indeed,   and  thus 
crowned  those  evidences  of  his  divine  mission  which 
they  had   derived   from  their  former   acquaintance 
with  him.     Accordingly,  Paul  says,  that  our  Lord 
"  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once," 
which  must  have  happened  in  Galilee,  for  the  num- 
ber of  disciples  in  Jerusalem  after  the  ascension  was 
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but  **  au  hundred  and  twenty."  The  testimony  of 
this  multitude  of  witnesses  in  Galilee  was  sufficient 
to  diffuse  through  their  neighbours  and  contempo- 
raries a  conviction  of  the  fact  which  they  saw. 

But,  it  has  been  asked.  Why  did  Jesus  retire  to  a 
remote  province,  and  show  himself  at  Jerusalem  on- 
ly to  a  few  witnesses  ?  Why  did  he  not  appear  open- 
ly in  the  temple,  in  the  synagogue,  in  the  streets  of 
the  holy  city,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  before  his 
death,  and  overpower  the  incredulity  of  the  Jews 
by  an  ocular  demonstration  of  his  divine  power  ?  It 
is  admitted  that  he  did  not  show  himself  to  all  the 
people.  But  the  objection  arising  from  this  suppos- 
ed deficiency  in  the  evidence,  has  been  completely 
answered  by  some  of  the  best  commentators  u^ion 
the  New  Testament,  and  by  writers  in  the  deistical 
controversy.  'Jlie  heads  of  the  answers  are  these. 
The  Jewish  nation,  who  had  resisted  all  the  eviden- 
ces of  our  Lord's  divine  mission  which  were  exhib- 
ited before  their  eyes  during  his  ministry,  were  not 
entitled  to  expect  that  any  further  means  should  be 
employed  by  heaven  for  their  conviction.  The  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  same  narrow  views  and  evil  pas- 
sions which  had  produced  their  unbelief  while  he 
lived,  would  have  rendered  his  appearance  in  their 
city  after  his  death  ineffectual.  Our  Lord,  who  fore- 
saw this  inefficacy,  seems  to  suggest  it  as  the  reason 
of  his  conduct  in  this  matter,  when  he  concludes  one 
of  his  parables  with  saying,  "  If  they  hear  not  Mo- 
ses and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded, 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  After  our  Lord 
spake  these  words,  the  experiment  was  made  in  the 
case  of  Lazarus.  ]Many  of  the  neighbours  of  Mary 
jnight  kno^v   certainly   that   her  brother  had  becu 
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raised  by  the  jiower  of  Jesus.  Yet  some  of  them 
who  had  seen  all  the  things  that  were  done,  went 
and  told  the  Pharisees ;  and  the  Pharisees,  upon  the 
report  of  this  miracle,  took  counsel  to  put  Jesus  to 
death.  It  was  not  meet  that  his  own  resurrection 
should  give  occasion  to  similar  plots  again  to  take 
away  his  life.  To  all  this  it  is  to  be  added  in  the 
last  place,  that,  whatever  reception  Jesus  had  met 
with  in  Jerusalem,  the  evidence  for  Christianity 
might  have  been  injured  by  his  appearing  there 
after  his  resurrection.  Had  the  Jews  continued  to 
reject  and  persecute  him,  the  united  testimony  of 
the  nation  against  the  resurrection  might  have  been 
represented  as  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  positive 
testimony  of  the  apostles.  Had  they  received  him 
as  their  Messiah  after  he  was  risen,  the  Christian 
religion  might  have  been  represented  as  a  state-trick 
devised  by  able  men  for  the  glory  of  the  nation, 
which  met  with  opposition  at  first,  but  to  the  faith 
of  which,  a  well-concerted  story  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  its  author  did  at  last  subdue  the 
minds  of  the  people.  From  this  specimen  of  the 
answers  which  may  be  made  to  the  objection,  it  ap- 
pears that  God  tries  the  honesty  of  our  hearts  by  the 
methods  which  he  employs  to  enlighten  our  reason, 
that  the  evidence  of  religion  was  not  intended  to 
overpower  those  whose  minds  are  perverted,  but  to 
satisfy  those  who  love  the  truth,  and  that,  in  ex- 
amining any  branch  of  that  evidence,  our  business 
is  not  to  inquire  what  God  might  have  done,  but 
to  consider  what  he  has  done,  and  to  rest  on  those 
facts  which  appear  to  our  understanding  to  be  suffi- 
ciently proven,  although  our  imagintition  may  figure 
other  proofs  by  which  they  are  not  supported. 
Having  seen  that  the  objection  suggested  by  the 
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limitation  of  the  number  of  those  who  saw  Jesus 
after  his  resurrection,  may  easily  be  answered,  I 
proceed  to  state  the  different  kinds  of  evidence 
Avhich  we,  in  these  later  ages,  have  for  the  truth  of 
this  fact.  They  are  three.  The  traditionary  evi- 
dence arising  from  the  universal  diffusion  of  the 
belief  of  this  fact  through  the  Christian  world — the 
clear  testimony  of  the  apostles  recorded  in  their 
writings — and  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred 
upon  the  apostles. 

The  lowest  degree  of  evidence  which  we  enjoy  for 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  is  that  kind  of  traditionary 
evidence  which  arises  from  the  universal  difiusion 
of  the  belief  of  this  fact  through  the  Christian  world. 
It  appears  from  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  that 
it  was  the  general  faith  of  all  who  named  the  name 
of  Christ,  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead.  We  are 
told  that  the  first  Christians,  in  that  exultation  of 
mind  of  which  our  familiarity  with  the  great  truths 
of  religion  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  form  a  just 
conception,  were  accustomed  to  salute  one  another 
when  they  met  with  this  expression,  Xwrog  av-s-r^} :  and 
tlie  first  day  of  the  week,  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  church  was  called  Kv^iay.rt  i'j.soa, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world  has  been  ob- 
served as  the  day  upon  which  the  followers  of  Jesus 
assemble  for  the  exercises  of  devotion,  is  a  standing 
unequivocal  memorial  of  the  truth  of  the  fact  which 
upon  that  day  especially  is  remembered.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  how  so  extraordinary  a  fact 
should  have  been  so  universally  propagated,  if  it  had 
not  been  founded  in  the  certain  uncontradicted 
knowledge  of  those  v/ho  lived  near  the  time.  But, 
strong  as  this  presumption  may  justly  be  held,  the 
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faith  of  future  ages  in  so  essential  a  fact  required  a 
more  determinate  support.     And  this  is  found  in 

The  dear  precise  testimony  of  the  apostles,  those 
witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  who  did  eat  and 
drink  M'itli  Jesus  after  he  rose  from  the  dead  ;  a 
testimony  transmitted  to  us  in  the  authentic  genu- 
ine record  of  discourses  that  were  delivered  before 
his  murderers  in  the  city  where  he  suffered,  six 
weeks  after  he  rose ;  and  of  other  discourses,  and 
histories,  and  epistles,  in  which  eye-witnesses  de- 
clare what  they  had  seen,  and  heard,  and  handled 
of  the  word  of  life.  To  this  office  Jesus  separated 
the  apostles,  when  he  called  them,  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  teach,  to  be  always  with  him  ;  and  when 
he  said  to  them  a  little  before  liis  death,  *•'  Ye  also 
shall  bear  vv^itness,  because  ye  have  been  with  me 
from  the  beginning ;"  and  a  little  before  his  ascen- 
sion, "  Ye  shall  bo  witnesses  unto  me  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth."  The  apostles  had  this 
apprehension  of  the  nature  of  their  office  ;  for  when 
the  place  of  Judas  was  to  be  supplied,  Peter  says  to 
the  disciples,  "  Of  these  men  that  have  companied 
with  us,  all  the  time  tliat  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in 
and  out  among  us,  must  one  be  ordained  to  be  a 
witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection."  And  to  Paul, 
who  was  an  apostle  "  born  out  of  due  time,"  Jesus 
appeared  from  heaven,  that  he  might  also  be  a  wit- 
ness of  the  things  which  he  had  seen. 

You  may  mark  here  an  uniformity  in  the  evi- 
dence of  Christianity.  The  same  persons,  who  are 
to  us  the  witnesses  of  the  signs  which  Jesus  did  in 
the  presence  of  his  disciples,  are  witnesses  also  of 
his  having  risen  from  the  dead.  In  both  cases  they 
do  not  declare  opinions  upon  doubtful  points,  but 
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they  attest  palpable  facts,  level  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  plainest  understanding ;  and  their  dear  un- 
ambiguous testimony  to  the  miracles  and  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus,  in  which  they  agreed  with  them- 
selves and  with  one  another  till  the  end,  is  Vv^'itten 
in  the  same  books,  that  we  may  believe  that  he  is 
the  Christ,  the  son  of  God. 

We   are   thus   led   back  to   those  circumstances 
which  were  formerly  stated  as  giving  credibility  in 
our  days  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus  ;  such  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  apostles,  the  scene  of  danger  and  suffer- 
ing in  which  their  testimony  was  given,  the  forti- 
tude with  which  they  adhered  to  it,  and  that  simpli- 
city, that  nir  of  truth,  which  pervades  the  evangeli- 
cal history,  and  which  falsehood  cannot  uniformly 
preserve.     All  these  circumstances  are  common   to 
the  record  of  the  miracles  and  to  the  record  of  the 
resurrection.     But  there  are   some  internal  marks 
of  truth  in  the  history  of  the  resurrection,  which 
are  peculiarly  fitted  to  impress  conviction  upon  all 
who   are  capable  of  apprehending  them.       I  shall 
mention  the  three  following.     The  history  of  the 
resurrection,  published  during  the  life  of  the  witness- 
es of  that  event,  relates  the  consternation  Vv^hich  it 
excited  amongst  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  the  av/kward 
attempts  which  they  made  to  affix  the  charge  of  im- 
posture upon  the  disciples,  and  the  currency  of  that 
report  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  the  history.     Again,  the  historians   exhibit  the 
prejudices  of  the  apostles,  their  slowness  of  heart  to 
believe,   the  natural  manner  in  which  their  doubts 
were  overcome,  and  the  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces by  which  a  firm  belief  of  the  resurrection  was 
established  in  the  minds  of  the   witnesses,   and  a 
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foundation  was  laid  for  the  faith  of  succeeding  ages. 
There  are,  lastly,  that   apparent   imperfection   and 
inaccuracy  in  the  several  accounts  of  this  transac- 
tion, and  those  seeming  contradictions,  which  render 
it  impossible  for  any  person   to  believe  that  there 
was  a  collusion  amongst  the  evangelists  in  framing 
their  story,  and  which  yet  are  of  such  a  kind,  that 
the  ingenuity  of  learned  men,  by  attending  to  min- 
ute and   delicate   circumstances  which  escape  ordi- 
nary observers,  has  formed   out  of  the  four  narra- 
tions a  consistent,  probable   account  of  the  whole 
transaction.     It   is   not  possible  for  me   to  enlarge 
upon  these  points.     But  they  are  so  essential  to  this 
inost  interesting  article  of  our  faith,  that  they  de- 
serve your  closest  study.     And  for  that  purpose  I 
i"ecommend  to  you  the  four  following  books,  which 
every  student  of  divinity  ought  to  read.     The  first 
is  Ditton   on  the  Resurrection.     One  part  of  this 
book  is  a  general  view  of  the  nature  of  moral  evi- 
dence, and  of  the  obligation  wliich  lies  upon  every 
reasonable  being  to  assent  to  certain  degrees  of  mo- 
ral evidence  ;  the  other  j^art  is  an  application  of  this 
general  view  to  the  testimony  upon  which  the  re- 
surrection of  Christ  is  received ;  and  is  calculated 
to  show  that  this  testimony  has  all  the  qualifications 
of  an  evidence  obligatory  to  the  human  understand- 
ing.    The   second  book  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Trial  of  the  Witnesses.     There  are  a  judge,   a 
jury,  and  pleaders  upon  both  sides  of  the   question. 
The  arguments  are  summed  up  by  the  judge,  and 
the  jury  are   unanimous  in  their  verdict  that  the 
I  postles  w'ere  not  guilty  of  bearing  false  witness  in 
their  testimony   of  the   resurrection.     The  form  of 
the  book,  as  avcII  as  the  excellence  of  the  matter. 
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has  rendered  it  popular  ;  and  it  will  be  particularly 
useful  to  you  by  making  you  acquainted  with  the 
objections  and  the  heads  of  the  answers.  The  third 
is,  Gilbert  West's  Observations  upon  the  History  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  you  will 
find  both  as  a  separate  book,  and  also  inserted  in 
AVatson's  Tracts.  This  masterly  writer  lays  toge- 
ther the  several  narrations,  so  as  to  form  a  consist- 
ent account  of  the  whole  transaction.  He  gives  a 
very  full  view,  first,  of  the  order  and  the  matter 
of  that  evidence  which  was  laid  before  the  apos- 
tles, and  then  of  the  arguments  which  induce  us,  in 
this  remote  age,  to  receive  that  evidence.  His  book, 
according  to  this  plan,  not  only  places  in  the  strong- 
est light  those  internal  marks  of  credibility  by  which 
the  history  of  the  resurrection  is  distinguished,  but 
also  embraces  most  of  the  arguments  for  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  The  fourth  is  Cook's  Illustration 
of  the  General  Evidence  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  a  work  which  displays  much  acuteness,  and 
a  degree  of  novelty  in  the  manner  of  stating  that 
evidence.  Even  Dr.  Priestley,  an  author  whom  I 
frequently  mention  in  the  following  parts  of  my 
course,  but  whose  name  I  seldom  have  occasion  to 
quote  in  support  of  any  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  whose  creed  Mr.  Gibbon  has  well  call- 
ed a  scanty  one,  has  said  in  one  of  his  latest  publica- 
tions, "  The  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  being  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  events,  the  evidence  of  it 
is  remarkably  circumstantial,  in  consequence  of 
which,  there  is  not  perhaps  any  fact  in  all  ancient 
history  so  perfectly  credible,  according  to  the  most 
established  rules  of  evidence,  as  it  is."  * 

*  Hist,  of  Early  Opinions,  iv.  If). 
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Besides  the  universal  tradition  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  the  written  testimony  of  the  apostles, 
there  is  yet  a  third  ground  upon  which  we  believe 
the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

"  If  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  witness 
of  God  is  greater ;"  and  that  witness  was  given  in 
the  extraordinary  powers  which  were  conferred  up- 
on the  apostles  before  they  began  to  execute  their 
commission,  and  which  continued  with  them  always. 
I  stated  these  powers  formerly  as  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  But  they  present  themselves  at  this  place 
as  the  vouchers  of  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  ; 
and  in  this  light  they  are  uniformly  stated  both  by 
our  Lord  and  by  the  witnesses  themselves.  He  said 
to  them  before  his  death,  "  But  when  the  Comforter 
is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father, 
he  shall  testify  of  me ;"  and  "  he  will  convince  the 
world  of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  me."* 
Again,  a  little  before  his  ascension,  he  said,  **  Ye 
shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
come  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  to  me."  f 
Peter,  in  one  of  his  first  sermons,  speaking  of  the 
resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Jesus,  says,  "  We  are 
his  witnesses  of  these  things ;  and  so  is  also  the 
Holy  Ghost  whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey 
him."  :j:  The  word  translated  comforter,  in  the  first 
passage  that  I  quoted,  is  vaoaxXrirog,  which  exactly 
corresponds  in  etymology  to  the  Latin  word  advoca- 
tes, from  which  comes  our  word  advocate,  a  person 
called  in  to  stand  by  another  in  a  court  of  justice, 
to  assist  him  in  pleading  his  cause,  and  confuting 
his  adversaries.     The  apostles   spake  before  kings 

*  John  XV.  26 ;  xvi.  8,  9.         t  Acts  i.  8.         t  Acts  v.  32. 
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and  governors,  before  the  whole  world,  bearino*  wit- 
ness to  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  But  lest  they 
should  be  confounded  by  the  subtlety,  or  over- 
whelmed by  the  power  of  their  enemies,  here  is  a 
divine  person  promised  to  confirm  what  they  said, 
and  to  join  with  them  in  convincing  the  world  of 
their  sin  in  rejecting  Jesus,  and  of  his  righteousness, 
that  although  he  had  been  condemned  as  a  malefac- 
tor, he  was  accounted  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God. 
His  own  works  were  the  evidence,  to  which  he  al- 
ways api3ealed  in  his  lifetime,  that  God  was  with 
him  ;  and  when  he  left  the  earth,  the  works  which 
he  enabled  his  servants  to  perform,  the  same  in  kind 
with  his  own,  were  the  evidence  that  he  had  return- 
ed to  his  Father.  '*'  Therefore,"  says  Peter  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  "  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God 
exalted,  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this, 
which  ye  now  see  and  hear."  * 

Here  is  another  instance  of  that  uniformity  which 
we  have  often  occasion  to  mark  in  the  evidence  of 
Christianity ;  the  same  divine  attestation  of  the  ser- 
vants of  Jesus  as  of  himself ;  the  same  proof  of  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  of  the  high  claim 
which  he  advanced  when  he  was  alive.  "  The 
works  which  I  do,"  he  said,  "  bear  witness  that  the 
Father  hath  sent  me ;  and  the  works  which  I  do, 
shall  ye  my  apostles  do  also,  because  I  go  to  my 
Father."  We  are  thus  led  back  to  the  amount  of 
the  argument  from  miracles,  in  order  to  perceive 
the  nature  of  that  confirmation  which  this  testimony 
of  the  Spirit  gives  to  the  testimony  of  the  apostles. 

*  Acts  ii.  33. 
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If  there  be  an  almighty  Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  has 
established  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature,  and  who 
can  suspend  them  at  his  pleasure;  and  if  this  almighty- 
Ruler  be  a  God  of  truth,  who  takes  an  interest  in 
the  happiness  of  his  reasonable  offspring,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  could  be  invested 
with  powers,  the  exertion  of  which  was  fitted  to  con- 
vince every  canditl  observer  of  the  truth  of  an  im- 
posture ;  and,  therefore,  since  signs  and  wonders, 
far  beyond  the  measure  of  human  j)ower  are  ascribed 
to  the  apostles  in  authentic  histories  published  at 
the  time,  in  epistles  addressed  by  themselves  to  the 
witnesses  of  those  signs,  and  in  the  writings  of  au- 
thors nearly  contemporary ;  since  no  attempt  was 
made  to  disprove  the  facts  at  the  time  when  the  im- 
posture might  have  been  easily  exposed,  and  since 
the  signs  were  expressly  wrought  in  confirmation  of 
this  assertion  of  the  apostles,  that  their  Master  was 
risen  from  the  dead,  we  are  constrained  by  the 
strongest  moral  evidence  to  believe  that  that  asser- 
tion was  true. 

It  is  impossible  for  words  to  make  this  argument 
plainer.  But  there  are  some  particulars  which  may 
illustrate  the  economy  of  the  divine  dispensation  in 
conferring  these  extraordinary  powers,  and  the  con- 
nection which  they  have  with  the  other  branches  of 
the  evidence  for  Christianity. 

The  day  upon  which  our  Lord  rose  was  the  day 
after  that  Sabbath  which  was  the  passover,  i.  e.  it 
was  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
being  the  seventh ;  and  it  was  called  in  the  Leviti- 
cal  law,  the  wave-offering.  Pentecost  was  the 
'ffsvrrixoffrn  r./M^a,  the  50th  day  from  the  wave-offering. 
It  was  therefore  also  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
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it  was  a  day  upon  which  all  the  males  of  Judea 
Were  supposed  to  be  present  before  the  Lord  in  Jeru- 
salem. Our  Lord  remained  forty  days  upon  earth 
after  his  resurrection,  and  he  probably  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  that  time  in  Galilee.  But  he  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  upon  the  fortieth 
day,  for  he  ascended  from  Mount  Olivet.*  The  apos- 
tles, who  probably  would  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  as 
Jews  to  be  present  at  the  approaching  festival,  were 
commanded  by  their  master  not  to  depart  from  Je- 
rusalem till  they  received  the  promise  of  the  Father  : 
for,  said  he,  "  Ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  not  many  days  hence." 

Accordingly  the  eleven  returned  from  the  mount, 
where  they  had  witnessed  the  ascension,  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  continued  quietly  with  the  disciples  in 
prayer  and  supplication.  We  have  reason  to  think 
that  they  did  not  appear  in  public ;  and  We  do  not 
read  of  any  other  transaction  but  filling  up  the 
Apostolical  College,  till  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the 
10th  day  after  the  ascension,  when,  being  *'  all  with 
one  accord  in  one  place,  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost."  The  gift  of  tongues  was  the  first 
that  was  exercised,  because  it  was  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion. Devout  Jews  and  proselytes  were  assem- 
bled, from  respect  to  the  festival^  out  of  all  coun- 
tries. To  every  one  in  his  own  tongue,  the  apos- 
tles, inspired  with  fortitude,  another  gift  of  the  Spi- 
rit, spoke  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  And  Peter 
explained  the  appearance  which  excited  their  won- 
der, to  be  the  attestation  which,  in  fulfilment  of 
their  own  prophecies,  God  was  now  bearing  to  the 

*  Luke  xxiv.  50;  Acts  i.  12. 
VOL.  T.  S 
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resurrection  of  the  Messiah,  whom,  after  all  the 
works  that  he  had  done  in  the  midst  of  them,  their 
rulers  had  crucified,  but  whom  God  had  exalted. 
You  can  thus  trace,  in  the  time  of  conferring  these 
powers,  the  wise  adjustment  of  means  to  an  end. 
You  see  the  silence  and  quietness,  which  had  been 
maintained  after  the  death  of  Christ,  abundantly 
compensated  by  the  public  manner  in  which  the  gos- 
pel is  first  preached.  The  apostles  are  directed  to 
submit  their  claim  to  the  examination  of  the  great- 
est multitude  that  could  be  assembled  at  Jerusalem  ; 
and  the  report,  which  this  multitude  would  carry  to 
their  own  countries  of  so  extraordinary  an  appear- 
ance, was  employed  as  an  instrument  of  preparing 
many  different  parts  of  the  world  for  the  preaching 
of  the  apostles,  who  were  soon  to  visit  them.  The 
powers  themselves  are  delineated  in  the  Acts  and  in 
the  Epistles.  You  read  of  the  word  of  wisdom,  i.e. 
a  clear  comprehensive  view  of  the  Christian  scheme — 
the  word  of  knowledge,  probably  the  faculty  of  trac- 
ing the  connexion  between  the  Jewish  and  Christ- 
ian dispensation — prophecy,  either  the  applying  of 
the  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  fore- 
telling future  events — healing — the  gift  of  tongues — 
the  gift  of  interpreting  tongues — and  the  gift  of  dis- 
cerning spirits,  i.  e.  perceiving  the  true  character  of 
men  under  the  disguise  which  they  assumed,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  detect  impostors.*  There  is  a  variety 
in  these  gifts  corresponding  to  all  the  possible  occa- 
sions of  the  teachers  of  this  new  religion.  Some  of 
them,  being  external  and  visible,  were  the  signs  and 
pledges  of  those  which,  although  invisible,  were  not 

*  1  Cor.  xii.  8—10. 
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less  necessary.  Some  of  them  were  disseminated 
through  the  Christian  church,  and  the  gifts  of  heal- 
ing and  of  tongues  were  often  conferred  by  the 
hands  of  the  apostles  upon  believers.  This  abund* 
ance  of  miraculous  gifts  was  proper  at  that  time,  to 
demonsti*ate  to  the  world  the  fulness  of  those  trea* 
sures  which  Were  dispensed  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  the 
dignity  with  which  he  had  invested  his  apostles,  and 
the  obligation  which  lay  upon  all  Christians  to  re- 
ceive his  word  at  their  mouth.  It  was  proper  to 
rouse  the  attention  of  the  world  to  a  new  religion, 
to  overcome  those  considerations  of  prudence  which 
made  them  unwilling  to  forsake  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  and  to  inspire  them  with  steadfastness  in  the 
faith.  It  was  proper  also  to  remove  the  prejudices 
which  the  Jews  entertained  against  the  Heathen,  and 
to  satisfy  those  who  boasted  of  the  privileges  of  the 
law,  that  God  had  received  the  Gentiles.  Cornelius 
and  his  kinsmen  and  his  friends  were  the  first  uncir- 
cumcised  persons  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  preached. 
They  of  the  circumcision  who  believed  were  aston- 
ished when  they  saw  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
poured  out  upon  them,  and  heard  them  speak  with 
tongues.  Peter  considered  this  as  his  warrant  to 
baptize  them ;  and  when  he  reported  it  afterwards 
to  the  apostles  and  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  they  no 
longer  blamed  what  he  had  done,  but  "  held  their 
peace,  and  glorified  God,  saying.  Then  hath  God  also 
to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life." 

This  abundance  of  miraculous  gifts,  which  so 
many  reasons  rendered  proper  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Christianity,  was  gradually  withdrawn  as 
the  occasions  ceased.  We  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  any  but  the  apostles  had  the  power  of  confer- 
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ring  such  gifts  upon  others.  We  are  not  indeed 
warranted  to  say  that  miraculous  gifts  were  never 
visible  in  any  who  had  not  received  them  from  the 
hands  of  the  apostles.  But  we  know  that  in  the 
succeeding  generations  they  became  more  rare.  And 
when  we  were  speaking  of  this  subject  formerly,  we 
found  writers  in  the  third,  and  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  acknowledging  that  only  some  vestiges  of 
such  gifts  remained  in  their  days. 

If  you  lay  together  the  several  particulars  which 
have  been  mentioned  respecting  the  economy  of 
these  miraculous  gifts,  it  will  appear  that,  as  from 
their  nature,  they  were  the  unquestionable  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  confirming  the  testimony  which  the 
apostles  bore  to  the  resurrection  of  their  Master ; 
so,  in  the  manner  of  their  being  conferred,  every 
wise  observer  may  trace  the  finger  of  God.  There 
is  none  of  that  waste  which  betrays  ostentation, 
none  of  that  scantiness  or  delay  which  implies  a  de- 
fect of  power,  no  circumstance  unworthy  of  the  di- 
vine author  of  them  ;  but  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God  are  united  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
same  fitness  and  dignity,  which  distinguished  the 
miracles  of  Jesus,  are  transferred  to  the  works 
which  his  Spirit  enabled  his  apostles  to  perform. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


PROPAGA^riON  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

In  our  Lord's  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, we  meet  with  these  woi'ds  :  "  This  Gospel  of 
the  kingdom  shall  first  be  preached  to  all  the  world 
for  a  witness  to  all  nations,  and  then  shall  the  end 
come."  These  words  mark  the  space  intervening 
between  the  prediction  and  the  termination  of  the 
Jewish  state,  that  is,  a  space  of  less  than  forty  years, 
as  the  period  within  which  the  Gospel  was  to  be 
preached  to  all  nations.  When  we  attended  to  the 
fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  we  found  that  the  ac- 
count given,  in  the  book  of  Acts,  of  the  multitude  of 
early  converts,  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Christians, 
and  of  the  success  of  Paul's  labours,  is  confirmed  by 
the  most  unexceptionable  testimony.  We  learn  from 
Tacitus,  that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  63,  thirty 
years  after  his  death,  there  was  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  Christians  in  Rome.  From  the  capital  of 
the  world,  the  communication  was  easy  through  all 
the  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  :  and  no  country 
then  discovered  was  too  distant  to  hear  tlie  gospel. 
Accordingly  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Scythia  on  the  north,  In- 
dia on  the  east,  Gaul  and  Egypt  on  the  west,  and 
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Ethiopia  on  the  south,  had  received  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.     And  Britain,  which  was  then  regarded  as 
the  extremity  of  the  earth,  being  frequently  visited 
during  that    period    by    Roman  emperors  or  their 
generals,  there  is  no  improbability  in  what  is  affirm- 
ed   by    Christian    historians,    that    the    gospel  was 
preached  in  the  capital  of  this  island  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  our  Saviour.    The  last  fact  which 
Scripture    contains    respecting   the   propagation    of 
Christianity,  is  found  in  the  book  of  Revelation.     It 
appears  from  the  epistles  which  John  was  command- 
ed to  write  to  the  ministers  of  the  churches  of  Ephe^ 
sus,    Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Laodicea,  that  there  were,  during  the  life 
of  that  apostle,  seven  regular  Christian  churches  in 
Asia  Minor.     We  may  consider  the  facts  hitherto 
mentioned  as  the  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy  which 
I  quoted.     As  to  the  progress  of  our  religion,  sub- 
sequent to  the  period  marked   in  the  prophecy,  we 
derive  no  light  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, because  there  is  none  of  them  which  we  cer- 
tainly know  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jervisalem.     But  there  are  other  authentic 
monuments  from  which  I  shall  state  to  you  the  fact ; 
and  then  I  shall  lead  you   to  consider  the  force  of 
the  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  which 
has  been  grounded  upon  that  fact. 

The  younger  Pliny,  proconsul  of  Bitliynia,  writes 
in  the  end  of  the  first  century  to  the  emperor  Tra- 
jan, asking  directions  as  to  his  conduct  with  regard 
to  the  Christians.  The  letter  of  Pliny,  the  9Tth  of 
the  10th  book,  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  student 
in  divinity.  He  represents  that  many  of  every  age 
and   rank   were  called  to  account  for  bearing  the 
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Christian  name  ;  that  the  contagion  of  tliat  supersti- 
tion had  spread   not  only   through   the   cities,  but 
through  the  villages  and  fields  ;  that  the  temples 
had  been  deserted,  and  the  usual  sacrifices  neglected. 
There    are    extant  two   apologies   for  Christianity, 
written  by  Justin  Martyr,  about  the  middle  of  the 
second   century,   and   one  by  TertuUian  before   the 
end  of  it.    These  apologies,  which  were  public  papers 
addressed  to   the  emperor  and   the  Roman  magis- 
trates,   mention    with    triumph    the    multitude   of 
Christians.     And  there  is  a  work  of  Justin  Martyr, 
entitled  a  dialogue  with  Tryplio  the  Jew,  j)ublished 
about    the    year    146,    in    which   he    thus    speaks. 
"  There   is  no  nation,  whether   of  Barbarians  or 
Greeks,   whether   they   live   in   waggons   or  tents, 
amongst  whom  prayers  are  not  made  to  the  Father 
and  Creator  of  all,  through  the  name  of  the  crucified 
Jesus."     Both  Christian  and  heathen  writers  attest 
the  general   diffusion  of   Christianity  through   the 
empire  during  the  third  century ;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the   fourth,   Constantine,    the    emperor   of 
Rome,  declared  himself  a  Christian.     If  we  consider 
the  emperor  as  acting  from  conviction,  Christianity 
has  reason  to  boast  of  the  illustrious  convert.     If  we 
consider  him  as  acting  from  policy,  his  finding  it 
necessary  to  pay  such  a  compliment  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  Christians  is  the  strongest  testimony  of 
their  numbers.     After  Christianity  became,  by  the 
declaration  of  Constantine,  the  established  religiou 
of  the  empire,  it  was  diffused,  under  that  character, 
through  all  the  provinces.     It  was  embraced  by  the 
barbarous  nations  who  invaded  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  it  received  the  sanction  of  their  author- 
ity in  the  independent  kingdoms  which  they  found- 
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ed.  From  them  it  has  been  handed  down  to  the 
nations  of  modern  Europe.  It  is  at  present  profess- 
ed throughout  the  most  civilized  and  enlightened 
part  of  the  world  ;  and  it  has  been  carried  in  the 
progress  of  modern  discoveries  and  conquests  to  re- 
mote quarters  of  the  globe,  where  the  arms  of  Rome 
never  penetrated. 

Upon  these  facts  there  has  been  grounded  an  ar- 
gument for  the  truth  of  our  religion.  Gamaliel 
said  in  the  sanhedrim,  when  the  gospel  was  first 
preached,  "  If  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men, 
it  will  come  to  nought.  But  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  can- 
not overthrow  it."  *  The  counsel  has  not  been 
overthrown,  therefore  it  is  of  God.  The  argument 
is  specious  and  striking,  and,  with  proper  qualifica- 
tions, it  is  sound.  But  much  caution  is  required  in 
stating  it.  And  as  I  have  given  you  the  facts  with- 
out exaggeration,  so  it  is  my  duty  to  suggest  the 
difficulty  to  which  the  argument  is  exposed,  and  to 
warn  you  of  the  danger  of  hurting  the  cause  which 
you  mean  to  serve,  by  arguing  loosely  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  gospel. 


SECTION  I. 


We  are  not  warranted  to  consider  the  success  of 
any  system  which  calls  itself  a  religion,  as  an  infal- 
lible proof  that  it  is  divine.  The  prejudices,  the  ig- 
jiorance,  the  vices,  and  follies  of  men,  a  particular 

*  Acts  V.  36,  09. 
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conjuncture  of  circumstances,  and  tlie  skilful  appli- 
cation of  human  means,  may  procure  a  favourable 
reception  for  an  imposture,  and  may  give  the  belief 
of  its  divinity  so  firm  possession  of  the  minds  of 
men,  as  to  render  its  reputation  permanent.  We 
justly  infer  from  the  moral  attributes  of  God 
that  he  will  not  invest  a  false  prophet  with  extraor- 
dinary powers.  But  we  are  not  warranted  to  infer 
that  he  will  interpose  in  a  miraculous  manner  to 
remove  the  delusion  of  those  who  submit  their  un- 
derstandings to  be  misled  by  the  arts  of  cunning 
men.  He  has  given  us  reason,  by  the  right  use  of 
which  we  may  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood. 
He  leaves  us  to  suffer  the  natural  consequences  of 
neglecting  to  exercise  our  reason  ;  and  it  is  pre- 
sumptuous to  say  that  there  can  be  no  fraud  in  a 
scheme,  because  the  Almighty,  for  the  wise  purposes 
of  his  government,  or  in  just  judgment  upon  those 
who  had  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  permitted  that 
scheme  to  be  successful. 

As  the  reason  of  the  thing  suggests  that  success 
is  not  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  divine  original 
of  any  system,  so  the  providence  of  God  has  afford- 
ed Christians  a  striking  lesson  how  careful  they 
ought  to  be  in  qualifying  the  argument  deduced 
from  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  For,  in  the 
seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era,  there  arose 
an  individual  in  Arabia,  who,  although  he  be  re- 
garded by  every  rational  inquirer  as  an  impostor, 
was  able  to  introduce  a  religious  system,  which  in 
less  than  a  century  spread  through  Egypt,  Palest- 
ine, Syria,  and  Persia,  which  has  subsisted  in  vigour 
for  more  than  eleven  hundred  years,  and  is  at  this 
day  the  established  religion  of  a  portion  of  the  world 
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much  larger  than  Christendom.  The  followers  of 
Mahomet  triumph  in  the  extended  dominion  of  the 
author  of  their  faith.  But  a  Christian,  who  under- 
stands the  method  of  defending  his  religion,  has  no 
reason  to  be  shaken  by  the  empty  boast.  For  thus 
stands  the  argument.  When  we  are  able  to  point  out 
the  human  causes  which  have  produced  any  event,  the 
existence  of  that  event  is  no  decisive  proof  of  a  divine 
interposition.  But  when  all  the  means  that  were 
employed  appear  inadequate  to  the  end,  we  are  ob- 
liged to  have  recourse  to  the  finger  of  God  ;  and 
the  inference,  which  arises  from  our  being  unable 
to  give  any  other  account  of  the  end,  will  be 
drawn  without  hesitation,  if  there  be  positive 
evidence  that,  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  end, 
there  was  an  exertion  of  divine  power. 

When  you  apply  this  universal  rule  in  trying  the 
argument  which  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  equally 
implied  in  the  success  of  the  two  religions,  you  find 
the  history  of  the  one  so  clearly  discriminated  from 
the  history  of  the  other,  that  the  inference,  which  a 
proper  examination  of  circumstances  enables  a  Christ- 
ian to  draw  from  the  success  of  the  Gospel,  does  in 
no  degree  belong  to  the  disciples  of  Mahomet.  The 
best  guide  whom  you  can  follow  in  making  this  dis- 
crimination is  Mr.  White,  who,  availing  himself  of 
that  acquaintance  with  eastern  literature  to  which 
his  inclination  and  his  profession  had  conspired  to 
direct  him,  has  published  a  volume  of  Sermons,  en- 
titled, A  Comparative  View  of  Christianity  and  Ma- 
hometanism,  in  their  histoiy,  their  evidence,  and  their 
eifects.  There  is  in  these  sermons  much  valuable 
and  uncommon  information  combined  with  great 
judgment,  and  expressed  in  a  nervous  and  elevated 
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style.  They  meet  many  of  the  objections  of  modern 
times,  and  form  one  of  the  most  complete  and  mas- 
terly defences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  You  will 
learn  from  him,  better  than  from  any  other  writer, 
the  favourable  circumstances  to  which  Mahomet 
owed  his  success.  And  the  short  picture,  which  I 
am  now  to  give  you  of  these  circumstances,  is  little 
more  than  an  abridgment  of  some  of  Mr.AMiite's  ser-. 
mons. 

Born  in  an  ignorant  uncivilized  country,  and  a- 
midst  independent  tribes  of  idolatrous  Arabs,  when 
the  Roman  empire  was  attacked  on  every  side  by 
barbarians,  when  the  Christian  world  was  torn  with 
dissension  about  inexplicable  points  of  controversy, 
when  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  was  corrupted,  and 
when  Christian  charity  was  forgotten  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  mutual  persecution,  Mahomet,  who  possessed 
strong  natural  talents,  saw  the  possibility  of  rising 
to  eminence  as  the  great  reformer  of  religion.     Hav- 
ing waited  till  his  own  mind  was  matured  by  medi- 
tation, and  till  he  had  established  in  the  minds  of  his 
neighbours  an  opinion  of  his  sanctity,  he  began  at 
the  age  of  forty  to  deliver  chapters  of  the  Koran. 
During  the  long  space  of  twenty-three  years,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  trying  the  sentiments  of  his  coun- 
trymen.    By  successive  communications  he  corrected 
what  had  proved  disagreeable,  and  he  accommodated 
his  system  so  as  to  give  the  least  possible  offence  to 
Jews,  or  Christians,  or  idolaters.     He  admitted  the 
divine  mission  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus.     He  incul- 
cated the  unity  of  God,  which  is  a  fundamental  arti- 
cle of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  and  which 
was  not  denied  by  many  of  the  surrounding  idolaters. 
From  the  Old  and  New  Testament  he  borrowed  ma- 
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ny  sublime  descriptions  of  the  Deity,  and  much  ex- 
cellent morality  ;  and  all  this  he  mixed  with  the 
childish  traditions  and  fables  of  Arabia,  with  a  tole- 
ration of  many  idolatrous  rites,  and  with  an  indul- 
gence to  the  vices  of  the  climate.  And  thus  the  Ko- 
ran is  not  a  new  system  discovering  the  invention  of 
its  author,  but  an  artful  motley  mixture,  made  up  of 
the  shreds  of  different  opinions,  without  order  or 
consistency,  full  of  repetitions  and  absurdities,  yet 
presenting  to  every  one  something  agreeable  to  his 
prejudices,  expressed  in  the  captivating  language  of 
the  country,  and  often  adorned  with  the  graces  of 
poetry.  To  his  illiterate  countrymen  such  a  work 
appeared  marvellous.  The  artifice  and  elegance  with 
which  its  discordant  materials  were  combined  so  far 
surpassed  their  inexperience  and  rudeness,  that  they 
gave  credit  to  the  declaration  of  Mahomet,  who  said 
it  was  delivered  to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  The 
Koran  became  the  standard  of  taste  and  composition 
to  the  Arabians  ;  and  the  blind  admiration  of  those 
who  knew  no  rival  to  its  excellence  was  easily  trans- 
formed into  a  belief  of  its  divinity. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  scheme,  Mahomet  met  with 
much  opposition,  and  he  was  obliged  at  one  time  to 
fly  from  Mecca  to  Medina.  His  reputation  had  pre- 
pared for  him  a  favourable  reception  in  that  city. 
His  address,  his  superior  knowledge,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  his  connections,  soon  gathered  round  him  a 
small  party,  with  which  he  began  to  make  those  pre- 
datory excursions,  which  have,  in  every  age,  been 
most  agreeable  to  the  character  of  the  Arabs.  Ma- 
homet pretended,  that  as  all  gentle  methods  of  re- 
forming mankind  had  proved  ineffectual,  the  Al- 
mighty had  armed  him  with  the  power  of  the  sword ; 
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and  he  went  forth  to  compel  men  to  receive  the  great 
prophet  of  heaven.  His  talents  as  a  leader,  the  suc- 
cess of  his  first  expeditions,  and  the  hope  of  booty, 
increased  the  number  of  his  followers.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  united  into  one  body  the  tribes  of 
Arabs  who  flocked  around  his  standard ;  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  meditating:  distant  con- 
quests.  The  magnificent  project  which  he  had  con- 
ceived and  begun  was  executed  with  ability  and  suc- 
cess by  the  caliphs,  to  whom  he  transmitted  his  tem- 
poral and  his  spiritual  power.  They  led  the  Arabs 
to  invade  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  by  their 
victorious  arms  they  founded,  upon  the  religion  of 
the  Koran,  an  empire,  which  the  joint  influence  of 
ambition  and  enthusiasm  continued  for  ages  to  ex- 
tend. 

Mahomet,  then,  is  not  to  be  classed  with  the  teach- 
ers of  piety  and  virtue,  whose  success  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  example  of  the  power  of  truth  over  the 
mind.  He  ranks  with  those  conquerors  whom  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  a  concurrence  of  circumstances 
have  conducted  from  a  humble  station  to  renown 
and  to  empire.  He  is  distinguished  from  them  chief- 
ly by  calling  in  religion  to  his  aid ;  and  his  sagacity 
in  employing  so  useful  an  auxiliary  is  made  manifest 
by  the  progress  and  the  permanence  of  his  scheme. 
But  the  means  were  all  human  ;  the  only  assistance 
which  Mahomet  pretended  to  receive  from  heaven  con- 
sisted of  the  revelation  which  dictated  to  him  the 
Koran,  and  the  strength  which  crowned  him  with 
victory.  How  far  a  revelation  was  necessary  for  the 
composition  of  the  Koran  may  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  any  person  of  taste  and  judgment  who  remem- 
bers, when  he  reads  it,  that  Mahomet  was  in  posses- 
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sion  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
How  far  the  strength  of  heaven  was  necessary  to 
give  victory  to  Mahomet  may  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  any  one  who  compares  the  spirit  of  the  Arabs,  in- 
fluenced and  directed  by  the  character  and  the  views 
of  their  leader,  with  the  wretched  condition  of  those 
whom  they  conquered.  Yet  these  were  the  only 
pretences  to  a  divine  mission  which  Mahomet  made. 
He  declared  that  he  had  no  commission  to  work  mi- 
racles ;  and  he  appealed  to  no  other  prophecies  than 
those  which  are  contained  in  our  Scriptures. 

And  thus,  as  the  introduction  of  his  scheme  did 
not  imply  the  exercise  of  supernatural  powers,  as  no 
positive  unequivocal  evidence  of  his  possessing  such 
powers  was  ever  adduced,  so  his  success  may  be 
fully  accounted  for  by  human  means.  The  more 
that  an  intelligent  reader  is  conversant  with  the 
Koran,  he  discerns  the  more  clearly  the  internal 
marks  of  imposture  ;  and  the  more  that  he  is  con- 
versant with  the  manners  of  the  times  in  which 
Mahomet  lived,  and  with  the  histoiy  of  the  pro- 
gress of  his  empire,  he  is  the  less  surprised  at  the 
propagation  and  the  continuance  of  that  imposture. 

When  you  turn  from  this  picture  to  view  the  his- 
tory of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  the  striking  con- 
trast will  appear  to  you  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
which  the  followers  of  Jesus  are  accustomed  to  draw 
from  the  success  of  his  religion. 

In  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  after  it  had 
reached  the  summit  of  its  glory,  and  in  the  Augus- 
tan age,  the  most  enlightened  period  of  Roman  his- 
tory, there  appeared  a  Teacher  delivering  openly,  in 
the  temple  and  the  synagogue,  the  purest  morality, 
the  most  spiritual  institutions  of  worship,  and  the 
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most  exalted  theology,  not  in  a  systematical  form, 
but  in  occasional  discourses,  and  in  the  simplest  lan- 
guage. He  committed  his  instructions,  not  to  writ- 
ing, but  to  a  few  illiterate  men  who  had  been  his 
companions  ;  and  the  number  of  his  disciples  after 
he  was  crucified  by  the  voice  of  his  countrymen, 
did  not  exceed  120.  His  apostles,  in  teaching  what 
they  had  received  from  their  Master,  had  to  encoun- 
ter an  opposition  which,  in  all  human  rules  of  judg- 
ing, was  sufficient  to  create  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  the  progress  of  their  doctrine.  They  had 
to  combat  the  vices  of  an  age  which,  according  to 
all  the  pictures  that  have  been  drawn  of  it,  appears  to 
have  exceeded  the  usual  measure  of  corruption.  Yet 
they  did  not  accommodate  their  precepts  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  world,  but  denounced  the  wi'ath  of  God 
against  all  unrighteousness  of  men,  against  practices 
which  were  nearly  universal,  and  the  indulgence  of 
passions  which  were  esteemed  innocent  or  laudable. 
They  had  to  combat  what  is  generally  more  obsti- 
nate than  vice,  the  religious  spirit  of  the  times  ;  for 
they  commanded  men  "  to  turn  from  idols  to  serve 
the  living  God."  That  reverence  for  public  insti- 
tutions which  even  an  unbeliever  may  feel,  that  at- 
tachment to  received  opinions,  that  fondness  for  an- 
cient practices,  and  those  prejudices  of  education 
which  always  animate  narrow  minds,  united  witli 
the  influence  of  the  priests,  and  of  all  the  artists  who 
lived  by  ministering  to  the  magnificence  of  the  tem- 
ples, against  the  teachers  of  this  new  doctrine.  The 
zeal  of  the  worshippers,  revived  by  the  return  of 
those  festivals  at  which  the  Christians  refused  to 
partake,  often  broke  forth  with  fury.  The  Christ- 
ians were  considered  as  atheists  ;  and  it  was  thousfht 
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that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  could  not  be  better  ap- 
peased than  by  pouring  every  indignity  and  abuse 
upon  men  who  presumed  to  despise  their  worship. 
Tlie  wise  men  in  that  enlightened  age,  who  rose 
above  the  superstition  of  their  countrymen,  although 
they  joined  with  the  Christians  in  thinking  con- 
temptuously of  the  gods,  were  not  disposed  to  give 
any  countenance  to  the  teachers  of  this  new  system. 
They  despised  the  simplicity  of  its  form,  so  different 
from  the  subtleties  of  the  schools.  When  at  any 
time  they  condescended  to  listen  to  its  doctrines, 
they  found  some  of  them  inconsistent  with  their  re- 
ceived opinions,  and  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  rea- 
son. They  confounded  with  the  popular  supersti- 
tions a  doctrine  which  professed  to  enlighten  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  they  condemned  the 
prohibition  of  idolatry  :  for  it  was  their  principle, 
that  philosophers  might  dispute  and  doubt  concern- 
ing religion  as  they  pleased,  but  that  it  was  their 
duty,  as  good  citizens,  to  conform  to  the  established 
modes  of  worship.  Upon  these  grounds,  Christiani- 
ty was  so  far  from  being  favourably  received  by  the 
heathen  philosophers,  that  it  was  early  opposed  and 
ridiculed  by  them  ;  and  they  continued  to  write 
against  it  after  the  empire  had  become  Christian. 

The  unbelieving  Jews  were  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  the  Christian  faith.  They  beheld  with  peculiar 
indignation  the  progress  of  a  doctrine,  which  not 
only  invaded  the  prerogative  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
by  claiming  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  but  even  pro- 
fessed to  supersede  that  law,  to  abolish  the  distinc- 
tions which  it  had  established,  and  to  enlighten 
those  whom  it  left  in  darkness.  National  pride, 
and  the  bigotry  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  were  alarmed. 
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The  rulers,  who  had  crucified  the  Lord  Jesus,  con- 
tinued to  employ  all  the  power  left  them  hy  the  Ro- 
mans in  persecuting  his  servants  ;  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  first  Christians  arose  from  the  envy,  the  jea- 
lousy, and  fear  of  a  state,  which  the  prophecies  of 
their  Master  had  devoted  to  destruction. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Christians  felt  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Roman  emperors  and  magistrates. 
The  Roman  law  guarded  the   established  religion 
against  the  introduction  of  any  new  modes  of  wor- 
ship which  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  public 
authority  ;  and  it  was  a  principle  of  Roman  policy 
to  repress  private  meetings,  as  the  nurseries  of  sedi- 
tion.    "  Ab  nullo  genere,"  says  M.  Porcius  Cato,  in 
a  speech  preserved  by  Livy,  "  non  aeque  summura 
periculum  est,  si  coetus,  et  concilia,  et  secretas  con- 
sultationes  esse  sinas."  *     Upon  this  principle,  the 
Christians,  who  separated  themselves  from  the  esta- 
blished worship,  and  held   secret  assemblies  for  the 
observance  of  their  own  rites,  were  considered  as  re- 
bellious subjects  :  and  when  they  multiplied  in  the 
empire,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  restrain  them. 
Pliny,  in  the  letter  to  which  I  referred,  says  to  Tra- 
jan, "  Secundum  tua  mandata  'sraiPiag  esse  vetueram;" 
and  Trajan,  in  his  answer,  requires  that  every  per- 
son who  was   accused  of  being  a  Christian  should 
vindicate  himself  from  the  charge,  by  offering  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods.     "  Conquirendi  non  sunt ;  si  defe- 
rentur  et  arguentur  puniendi   sunt ;  ita  tamen  ut 
qui    negaverit  se   Christianum   esse,  idque  re  ipsa 
manifestum  fecerit,  id  est,  supplicando  deis  nostris, 
quamvis  suspectus  in  praeteritum  fuerit,  veniam  ex 
poeniteutia  impetret." 

*  Liv.  xxxiv.  2. 
VOL.  I.  T 
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It  was  not  always  from  the  profligacy  or  cruelty 
of  the  emperors  that  the  siifTeriiigs  of  the  Christians 
flowed.     Some  of  the  best  princes  who  ever  fiiied 
the  Roman  throne,  men  who  were  an  ornament  to 
human    nature,    and    whose   administration    was   a 
blessing    to   their  subjects,   felt   themselves   bound, 
by  respect  for  the  established  religion,  and  care  of 
the  public  jjeace,  to  execute    the  laws  against  this 
new  society,  the  principles  of  whose  union  appeared 
formidable,  because  they  were  not  understood.     Ac- 
cordingly,   ecclesiastical  historians   have   numbered 
ten  persecutions  before  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tine ;  and  an  innumerable  company  of  martyrs  are 
said  to  have  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood, 
and  to  have  exhibited   amidst  the  most  cruel  suf- 
ferings   a   fortitude,    resignation,    and    forgiveness, 
which   not    only    demonstrated    their    firm  convic- 
tion   of  the    truths  which  they    attested,   but  con- 
veyed   to    every    impartial    spectator    an    impres- 
sion   that    these    men   were    assisted    by    a    divine 
power,  which  raised  them  above  the  weakness  of 
humanity.     Voltaire,  Gibbon,  and  other  enemies  of 
Christianity,  avv'are  of  the  force  of  that  argument 
which  arises  from  the  multitude   of  the  Christian 
martyrs,  and  from  the  spirit  with  which  they  endur- 
ed the  severity  of  their  sufferings,  have   insinuated 
that  there  is  much  exafffferation  in  the  accounts  of 
this  matter  ;  that  the  generous  spirit  of  Roman  po- 
licy rendered  it  impossible  that  there  should  be  an 
imperial  edict  enjoining  a  general  persecution  ;  that 
although  the  people  might  be  incensed  against  the 
obstinacy  and  sullenness  of  the  Christians,  the  ma- 
gistrates,   in  their  different   provinces,    were   their 
protectors  ;  that  there  was  no  wanton  barbarity  in 
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the  manner  of  their  sufferings ;  and  that  none 
lost  their  lives,  but  such  as,  by  provoking  a  death  in 
which  they  gloried,  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
magistrates  to  save  them. 

It  is  natural  for  a  friend  to  humanity,  and  an  ad- 
mirer of  Roman  manners,  to  wish  that  this  apology 
were  true ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  vanity  of 
Christian  historians,  indignation  against  their  per- 
secutors, and  the  habits  of  rhetorical  declamation, 
have  swelled,  in  their  descriptions,  the  numbers  of 
the  martyrs.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  mob  were 
more  furious  than  the  magistrates ;  that  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  Roman  laws 
v/ould  observe  the  spirit  of  them  in  the  mode  of  try- 
ing persons  accused  of  Christianity ;  and  that  the 
governors  of  provinces  might,  upon  several  occasions, 
restrain  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Christians 
were  sought  after,  and  the  brutality  and  iniquity 
with  which  they  were  treated.  But,  after  all  these 
allowances,  any  person  who  studies  the  history  of 
the  Christian  church  will  perceive  that  there  is  much 
false  colouring  in  the  apology  which  has  been  made 
for  the  Roman  magistrates ;  and  we  can  produce  in- 
contestible  evidence,  the  concurring  testimony  of 
Christian  and  heathen  writers,  that,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  explained,  Christianity  was 
publicly  discouraged  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire ;  and  that,  although  favourable  circumstances 
procured  some  intervals  of  respite,  there  were  many 
seasons  when  this  religion  was  persecuted  by  order 
of  the  emperors — when  the  Christians  were  liable  to 
imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  their  estates — and 
when  death,  in  some  of  its  most  terrifying  forms. 
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was  inflicted  upon  those,  who,  being  brought  before 
the  tribunals,  refused  to  abjure  the  name  of  Christ. 
Such  was  the  complicated  opposition  which  the 
apostles  of  Jesus  had  to  encounter.  Yet  the  measure 
of  their  success  was  such  as  I  have  stated.  Without 
the  aid  of  power,  or  wealth,  or  popular  prejudices  ; 
without  accommodation  to  reigning  vices  and  opi- 
nions ;  without  drawing  the  sword,  or  fomenting 
sedition,  or  encouraging  the  admiration  of  their  fol- 
lowers to  confer  upon  them  any  earthly  honours- — 
but  by  humble,  peaceable,  laborious  teaching,  they 
diffused  through  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  empire 
the  knowledge  of  a  new  doctrine ;  they  turned  many 
from  the  idols  which  they  had  worshipped,  and  from 
the  enormities  which  they  had  practised,  to  serve  the 
living  God  ;  and  this  spiritual  system  advanced  vm- 
der  every  discouragement,  till  the  conversion,  or  the 
policy,  of  Constantine  rendered  it  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  Roman  empire.  All  speculations  con- 
cerning the  contagion  of  example,  the  zeal  that  is 
kindled  by  persecution,  the  power  of  vanity,  and  the 
love  of  the  marvellous,  are  visionary,  when  you  ap- 
ply them  to  account  for  the  change  which  Christi- 
■anity  made  during  the  three  first  centuries.  That 
multitudes  in  every  country,  and  of  every  age  and 
rank,  should  forsake  the  religion  in  which  they  had 
been  educated,  and  embrace  one  which  was  much 
stricter,  and  which  brought  no  worldly  advantage, 
but  exposed  them  to  the  heaviest  afflictions ;  that 
they  should  be  thus  converted  by  the  preaching  of 
mean  men  ;  and  that  their  conversion  should  appear 
in  the  reformation  of  their  lives  as  well  as  in  the 
alteration  of  their  worship,  is  a  phenomenon  of  which 
we  require  some  cause,  whose  influence  does  not  de- 
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peiid  upon  refined  speculations,  but  is  real  and  per-, 
inanent :  and  not  being  able  to  find  any  such  cause 
in  the  human  means  that  were  employed,  we  are  led 
by  the  principles  of  our  nature  to  acknowledge  the 
ipterposition  of  the  Almighty. 

But  this  is  the  very  conclusion  to  which  we  were 
formerly  conducted.  It  is  said  in  their  books  that 
God  bare  witness  to  the  apostles  by  signs,  and  won- 
ders, and  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  there  is  as  clear  historical  evidence  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of,  that  this  assertion 
is  true.  The  change,  then,  which  we  have  been  con- 
templating, is  no  longer  unaccountable.  Miracles 
wrought  by  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  \vere 
sufficient  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  world  even  in 
the  most  superstitious  age,  and  the  argument  em- 
ployed in  them  was  so  plain  as  to  be  level  to  every 
understanding,  and  so  powerful,  that  we  are  not  sur- 
prised at  its  overcoming,  in  the  breasts  of  those  who 
beheld  them,  all  considerations  of  prudence  and  ex- 
pediency. The  eye-witnesses  of  the  miracles,  yield- 
ing to  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  gave  glory  to 
God  by  receiving  his  servants  ;  and  when  the  signs 
done  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles  were  transmitted 
to  succeeding  ages,  attested  by  an  innumerable  cloud 
of  witnesses,  the  certain  knowledge  that  they  Iiad 
been  M^rought  produced  in  the  minds  of  numbers  a 
full  conviction,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  intro- 
duced into  the  world  by  the  mighty  power  of  God. 

Thus,  then,  stands  the  argument  arising  from  the 
propagation  of  Christianity.  The  human  means  ap- 
pear wholly  inadequate  to  the  effect.  But  there  is 
positive  evidence  of  a  divine  interposition ;  and  if 
that  be  admitted,  the  effect  may  easily  be  explained^ 
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The  two  parts  of  the  argument  illustrate  one  another. 
The  miracles,  which  we  receive  upon  a  strong  con- 
curring testimony,  enable  us  to  assign  the  cause  of 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  that  propagation,  which  we  derive  from  history, 
reflects  additional  light  and  credibility  upon  the  mi- 
racles. The  discrimination  between  the  success  of 
Mahomet  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity  is  so 
clear  and  striking,  that  we  may  with  perfect  fairness 
apply  the  reasoning  of  Gamaliel  to  the  latter,  although 
we  do  not  admit  that  it  has  any  force  when  applied 
to  the  former. 

These  are  the  principles  upon  which  you  may  safe- 
ly argue  from  the  success  of  the  gospel  that  it  is  of 
divine  origin.  But  although  the  argument,  when 
thus  stated,  apjjroves  itself  to  every  candid  mind  as 
sound  and  conclusive,  there  are  still  several  difficul- 
ties respecting  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 


SECTION  11. 


I  MENTION,  first,  an  objection,  which  a  celebrated 
part  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Gibbon  has  suggested,  to 
the  account  given  in  the  preceding  Section.  The 
15th  chapter  in  his  first  volume  professes  to  be  a 
candid,  but  rational  inquiry  into  the  progress  and 
establishment  of  Christianity.  "  Our  curiosity  is 
naturally  prompted  to  inquire  by  what  means  the 
Christian  faith  obtained  so  remarkable  a  victory  over 
the  established  religions  of  the  earth.     To  this  in- 
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qiiiry,  an  obvious  but  satisfactory  answer  may  be  re- 
turned ;  that  it  was  owing  to  the  convincing  evidence 
of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  to  the  ruling  Providence 
of  its  great  Author.  But  as  truth  and  reason  seldom 
find  so  favourable  a  reception  in  the  world,  and  as 
the  wisdom  of  Providence  frequently  condescends  to 
use  the  passions  of  the  human  heart  and  the  general 
circumstances  of  mankind  as  instruments  to  execute 
its  purpose,  we  may  still  be  permitted,  though  with 
becoming  submission,  to  ask,  not  indeed  what  were 
the  first,  but  what  were  the  secondary  causes  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Christian  church." 

The  soundest  divine  might  have  used  this  lan- 
guage. We  acknowledge  that  the  Providence  of  God 
condescends  to  employ  various  instruments  to  exe- 
cute his  purpose  ;  and  therefore,  while  we  affirm  that 
the  manifestation  of  the  power  of  God  was  the  great 
mean  of  overcoming  those  prejudices,  which  prevent- 
ed the  easy  admission  of  truth  and  reason  into  the 
minds  of  the  first  hearers  of  the  gospel,  we  admit 
that  there  were  also  means  prepared  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  this  reli- 
gion. But  it  happens  that  Mr.  Gibbon  is  doing  the 
office  of  an  enemy,  while  he  speaks  the  language  of 
a  friend.  His  object  is  to  show,  that  the  joint  ope- 
ration of  the  five  secondary  causes,  which  he  enume- 
rates, is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity ;  and  the  influence  v/hich  the  whole' 
chapter  tends  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
although  it  be  nowhere  expressed,  is  this,  that  there 
is  not  any  occasion  for  having  recourse,  in  this  mat- 
ter, to  the  ruling  providence  of  God.  The  five  se- 
condary causes  enumerated  by  Mr.  Gibbon  are  these, 
1,  "  The  inflexible  and  intolerant  zeal  of  the  Christ- 
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iaiis,  derived,  it  is  true,  from  the  Jewish  religion, 
but  purified  from  the  narrow  and  unsocial  spirit 
which,  instead  of  inviting,  had  deterred  the  Gentiles 
from  embracing  the  law  of  Moses."  2.  "  The  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life,  improved  by  every  additional 
circumstance  which  could  give  weight  and  efficacy  to 
that  important  truth."  3.  "  The  miraculous  powers 
of  the  primitive  church."  4.  "  The  virtues  of  the 
2:)rimitive  Christians."  5.  "  The  union  and  discipline 
of  the  Christian  republic,  which  gradually  formed  an 
independent  and  increasing  state  in  the  heart  of  the 
Roman  empire." 

Mr.  Gibbon's  illustration  of  these  five  causes  is  not 
a  logical  discussion  of  their  influence  upon  the  pro- 
■  pagation  of  Christianity,  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  manly  understanding.  But  it  is 
filled  with  digressions,  which,  although  they  often 
detract  from  the  influence  of  the  causes,  serve  a  pur- 
pose more  interesting  to  the  author  than  the  illustra- 
tion of  that  influence,  by  presenting  a  degrading 
view  of  the  religion  which  these  causes  are  said  to 
promote.  It  is  filled  with  indirect  sarcastic  insinua- 
tions, with  partial  representations  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments, and  with  very  strained  uses  of  quotations  and 
authorities.  I  consider  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Mr. 
Gibbon's  history  as  the  most  uncandid  attack  which 
lias  been  made  upon  Christianity  in  modern  times. 
The  eminent  abilities,  the  brilliant  style,  and  the 
high  reputation  of  the  author,  render  it  particularly 
dangerous  to  those  whose  information  is  not  exten- 
sive :  and  therefore  I  recommend  to  you,  not  to  ab- 
stain from  reading  it.  Such  a  recommendation  would 
imply  some  distrust  of  the  cause  which  Mr.  Gibbon 
has  attacked,  and  a  compliance  with  it  would  be  very 
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imbeconiing  an  inquirer  after  truth.  But  I  recom- 
mend to  you  to  read  along  with  this  chapter  some  of 
the  answers  that  have  been  made  to  it.  I  know  no 
book  that  has  been  so  completely  answered.  The 
author,  indeed,  continues  to  discover  the  same  viru- 
lence against  Christianity  in  the  subsequent  volumes 
of  his  work,  upon  subjects  of  less  importance  than 
the  causes  of  its  propagation,  and  where  the  inde- 
cent controversies  amongst  Christians  give  him  the 
appearance  of  a  triumph  in  the  eyes  of  those,  who 
confound  true  religion  with  the  corrujDtions  of  it. 
But  any  person  who  has  examined  the  fifteenth  chap- 
ter with  due  care,  and  with  a  sufficient  measure  of 
information,  must,  I  think,  entertain  such  an  opinion 
of  the  inveteracy  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  j^rejudices  against 
Christianity,  and  of  the  arts  which  those  prejudices 
have  made  him  stoop  to  employ,  as  may  fortify  his 
mind  against  any  inclination  to  commit  himself  to  a 
guide  so  unsafe  in  every  thing  which  concerns  reli- 
gion. 

When  you  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  five  second- 
ary causes,  you  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  they 
come  to  be  ranked  in  the  place  which  Mr.  Gibbon 
assigns  them.  If  by  the  intolerant  and  inflexible  zeal 
of  the  first  Christians  be  meant  their  ardour  and  ac- 
tivity in  promoting  a  religion  which  they  believed 
to  be  divine,  we  readily  admit  that  the  labours  of 
the  apostles  and  their  successors  were  an  instrument 
by  which  God  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel. 
But  this  cause  is  so  far  from  accounting  for  the  con- 
viction which  the  first  teachers  themselves  had  of  the 
facts  which  they  attested,  that  their  ardour  and  ac- 
tivity is  incredible,  unless  it  proceeded  from  this 
conviction ;   and  the  kind  of  inflexibility  and  intole- 
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ranee  of  the  idolatry  and  the  vices  of  the  world, 
which  was  necessarily  connected  with  their  convic- 
tion of  the  great  facts  of  Christianity,  was  more 
likely  to  deter  than  to  invite  men  to  embrace  it.  If 
by  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  be  meant  the  hope  of 
life  eternal,  which  is  held  forth  with  assurance  in 
the  gospel  to  the  penitent,  this  is  so  essential  a 
branch  of  the  excellence  of  the  doctrine,  that  it  can- 
not, with  any  propriety,  be  called  a  secondary  cause  ; 
and  those  adventitious  circumstances  which  Mr. 
Gibbon  represents  as  connected  with  this  hope,  he 
means  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  world,  and  the 
reign  of  Christ  with  his  saints  upon  earth  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  commonly  called  the  Millennium,  appear 
to  every  rational  inquirer  to  have  no  foundation  in 
Scripture,  and  never  to  have  formed  any  part  of  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles.  If  by  the  miraculous  pow- 
ers of  the  primitive  church  be  meant  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  which  accompanied  the  first  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  in  the  signs  and  wonders  done  by 
the  hands  of  the  apostles,  this  is  manifestly  a  part  of 
the  ruling  providence  of  its  great  Master.  It  is  not 
denied  that  the  miracles,  which  rest  upon  unexcep- 
tionable historical  evidence,  were  succeeded  by  many 
pretensions  to  miraculous  powers  after  this  gift  of 
the  Spirit  was  withdrawn.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  these  pretensions  obtained  any  credit  in 
the  Christian  church,  unless  it  was  certainly  known 
that  many  real  miracles  had  been  wrought ;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  multitude  of  delusions  which 
were  practised  tended  to  discredit  the  gospel  in  the 
eye  of  every  rational  inquirer,  and,  instead  of  pro- 
moting the  success  of  the  new  religion,  was  most 
likely  to  confound  it  with  those  Pagan  fables  M^hich 
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it  commanded  men  to  forsake.     The  virtues  of  the 
primitive  Christians  were  exhibited  in  circumstances 
so  trying,  that  they  recommended  the  new  religion 
most  powerfully  to  the  world.     But  these  virtues, 
which  were   the   native   expression  of  faith  in  the 
gospel,  and  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  must  be  resolved 
into  the  excellence  of  the  doctrine.     Mr.   Gibbon, 
indeed,  has  drawn  under  this  head  a  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  primitive  Christians,  which  holds 
them  up  to  the  ridicule  and  censure,  not  to  the  ad- 
miratiouj  of  the  world.     The  colouring  of  this  pic- 
ture has  been  discovered  to  be,  in  many  places,  false 
and    extravagant  :    and    this   glaring    inconsistency 
strikes  every  person  who  attends  to  it,  that  an  au- 
thor who  assigns  the  virtues  of  the  primitive  Christ- 
ians as  a  cause  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
chooses  to  degrade  that  religion  by  such  a  represent- 
ation of  these  virtues,  as,  if  it  were  tiaie,  would  satis- 
fy every  reader  that  they  had  no  influence  in  pro- 
ducing the  effect  which  he  ascribes  to  them. 

In  stating  the  last  cause,  there  is  an  obvious 
inaccuracy,  which  Mr.  Gibbon  would  not  have  been 
guilty  of  upon  another  subject.  He  is  professing 
to  account  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Christian 
.  church.  His  fifth  cause  is  the  union  and  discipline 
of  the  Christian  republic,  which  gradualhj  formed 
an  independent  state  ;  and  his  account  of  the  manner 
of  its  formation  extends  through  the  three  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  It  matters  not  to  the 
subject  upon  which  it  is  introduced,  whether  the 
account  be  just  or  false ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  first  and 
second  centuries  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  union  and 
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discipline  of  the  Christian  republic,  which  was  not 
completed  till  after  the  third  century. 

You  will  perceive  by  the  short  specimen  which  I 
have  given,  that  the  danger  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  book 
does  not  arise  from  his  having  discovered  five  second- 
ary causes  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  to 
which  the  world  had  not  formerly  attended.  It 
arises  from  the  manner  in  which  he  has  illustrated 
them :  and  the  only  way  to  obviate  the  danger  is  to 
canvass  his  illustration  very  closely.  There  is  very 
complete  assistance  provided  for  you  in  this  exei*- 
cise. 

Mr.  White  has  touched  upon  Mr.  Gibbon's  five 
causes  shortly,  but  ably,  in  his  Comparative  View  of 
.  Mahometanism  and  Christianity.  Bishop  Watson, 
in  his  Apology  for  Christianity,  has  given,  with 
much  animation,  and  without  any  personal  abuse,  a 
concise  clear  argument  upon  every  one  of  the  five 
causes,  which  aj^pears  to  me  to  show  in  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory manner,  that  they  do  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  introduced,  and  that  it  is  still 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  ruling  providence  of 
the  great  Author  of  Christianity  in  order  to  account 
for  its  i^ropagation.  After  Bishop  Watson's  Apo- 
logy was  published,  an  answer  was  made  to  this  15th 
chapter,  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes,  en- 
titled, An  Inquiry  into  the  secondary  causes  which 
Mr.  Gibbon  assigns  for  the  rapid  growth  of  Christ- 
ianity. Sir  David  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  an 
inquiry.  He  had  an  acute  distinguishing  mind,  en- 
riched with  a  very  uncommon  measure  of  theologi- 
cal reading,  and  capable  of  the  most  patient  minute 
investigation.    He  was  a  zealous  friend  of  Christian- 
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ity.  And  he  has  applied  his  talents  with  great  suc- 
cess in  hunting  out  every  misrepresentation  and  con- 
tradiction into  which  Mr.  Gibbon  was  betrayed  by 
his  favourite  object.  There  is  not  so  much  general 
reasoning  in  the  Inquiry  as  in  the  Apology.  But 
Lord  Hailes  has  sifted  the  15th  chapter  thoroughly. 
He  treats  his  antagonist  with  decency,  and  yet  he 
triumphs  over  him  in  so  many  instances,  and  brings 
conviction  home  to  the  reader  in  so  pointed  a  man- 
ner, that  he  is  warranted  to  draw  the  conclusion 
M'hich  I  shall  give  you  in  the  moderate  terms  that 
he  has  chosen  to  employ.  "  Mr,.  Gibbon'b  first  j^ro- 
position  is,  that  Christianity  became  victorious  over 
the  established  religions  of  the  earth,  by  its  very 
doctrine,  and  by  the  ruling  providence  of  its  great 
Author ;  and  his  last,  of  a  like  import,  is,  that  Christ- 
ianity is  the  truth.  Between  his  first  and  his  last 
propositions  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  dissertations, 
digressions,  inferences,  and  hints,  not  altogether  con- 
sistent with  his  avowed  principles.  But  much  al- 
lowance ought  to  be  made  for  that  love  of  novelty 
which  seduces  men  of  genius  to  think  and  speak 
rashly  ;  and  for  that  easiness  of  belief,  which  inclines 
us  to  rely  on  the  quotations  and  commentaries  of 
confident  persons,  without  examining  the  authors  of 
whom  they  speak.  From  a  review  of  all  that  he 
has  said,  it  appears  that  the  things  which  Mr.  Gib- 
bon considered  as  secondary  or  human  causes,  eflRca- 
ciously  promoting  the  Christian  religion,  either  tend- 
ed to  retard  its  progress,  or  were  the  manifest  opera-p 
tions  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God." 
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SECTION  III. 

As  Mr.  Gibbon  dwells  upon  secondary  causes,  it 
occurs  in  this  place  to  mention  the  rank  and  charac- 
ter of  those  who  were  converted  to  Christianity  in 
early  times.  It  is  obvious  to  observe,  that  although 
the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  first  teachers 
had  been  ever  so  mean,  if  by  any  accident  their  doc- 
trine had  been  instantly  adopted  by  men  of  sviperior 
knowledge  or  of  commanding  influence,  there  might 
have  been,  in  this  way,  created  a  secondary  cause, 
sufficient,  in  some  measure,  to  account  for  the  propa- 
.gation  of  Christianity.  But  the  fact  long  continued 
to  correspond  to  the  description  given  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble  were  called.  But  God  employed  the  foolish  to 
confound  the  wise,  and  those  who  were  despised  to 
confound  those  v/lio  were  highly  esteemed,  that  no 
flesh  might  glory  in  his  presence,  and  that  the  excel- 
lency of  the  power  might  appear  to  be  of  him.*  Yet 
even  here  a  bound  was  set  by  the  wisdom  of  God. 
Had  Christianity  been  embraced  in  early  times  only 
by  the  ignorant  vulgar,  it  might  have  been  degraded 
in  the  eyes  of  succeeding  ages  ;  and  the  universal 
indifference  or  imbelief  of  those,  whose  understand- 
ings had  received  any  degree  of  culture  and  enlarge- 
ment, might  have  conveyed  to  careless  observers  an 
impression  that  this  new  religion  was  an  irrational, 
mean  superstition.  To  obviate  this  objection,  even 
the  Scriptures  mention  the  names  of  many  persons 

*  1  Cor.  i.  25,  27,  28  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  7. 
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of  superior  rank  who  embraced  Christianity  at  its 
first  publication  :  and  we  know,  that  during  tlie  two 
first  centuries,  men  completely  versed  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  times  left  the  schools  of  the  philosophers, 
and  employed  their  talents  and  their  knowledge  in 
explaining  and  defending  the  doctrines  of  Christ. 
Quadratus  and  Aristides  were  Athenian  philosophers, 
who  flourished  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  and  who  continued  to  wear  the  dress  of  phi- 
losophers after  they  became  Christians.  Their  apo- 
logies for  Christianity  are  quoted  by  very  ancient 
historians  ;  but  the  quotations  made  from  them  are 
the  only  parts  of  them  now  extant.  We  still  have 
several  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  in  the 
second  century.  In  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the 
Jew,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  time  and  attention 
which  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  study  of  Platoiiism, 
and  the  admiration  in  which  he  once  held  that  doc- 
trine. But  now,  he  says,  having  been  acquainted 
with  the  prophets  and  those  men  who  were  the 
friends  of  Jesus,  I  have  found  that  this  is  the  only 
safe  and  useful  philosophy.  And  thus  I  have  be- 
come a  philosopher  indeed.       Ta-jrr,v  fxovov  rjgm.ov  (pi}.o(So^ia.v 

There  was  one  early  convert  to  Christianity, 
whose  attainments  and  v/hose  character  may  well 
be  considered  as  constituting  a  most  powerful  se- 
condary cause  in  its  propagation.  I  mean  the  apos- 
tle Paul,  a  learned  Pharisee,  bred  at  the  feet  of  Ga- 
maliel, a  man  of  an  ardent  elevated  mind,  and  of  a 
strong  well-cultivated  understanding,  who  laboured 
more  abundantly  than  all  the  ajiostles,  with  indefa- 
tigable zeal,  and  with  peculiar  advantages.  But  it 
is  remarkable  that  this  man,  in  preaching  the  Gos- 
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pel,  did   not  avail   himself  of  all  the  arts  which  he 
had  learned  to  employ.     His  knowledge  of  the  law 
was  used  not  to  support,  but  to  overturn  the  system 
in  which  he  had  been   bred.     There  is   not  in  his 
writings  the  most  distant  approach  to  the  forms  of 
Grecian  or  Asiatic  eloquence  ;  and  there  is  a  free- 
dom  and  a   severity  in  his  reproofs,  very  different 
from  the  courtly  manner  which  his  education  might 
have  formed.     His  conversion  is,  in  itself,  an  illus- 
trious argument  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.     You 
will  find  the  force  of  this  argument  well  stated  in  a 
treatise  of  the  first  Lord  Lyttelton,  entitled.  Observa- 
tions on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul ; 
one  of  those  classical  essays  which  every  student  of 
•divinity  should  read.    The  elegant  and  amiable  writ- 
er, whose  name  is  dear  to  every  man  of  taste  and  vir- 
tue, demonstrates  the  following  points  with  a  beautiful 
persuasive  simplicity.     1.  The  supposition,  neither 
of  enthusiasm  nor  of  imposture,  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  conversion  of  this  apostle  ;  2.  The  cha- 
racter of  his  mind,  and  the  history  of  his  life,  con- 
spire in  confirming  the  narration  so  often  repeated 
in  the  boolc  of  Acts  ;    3.  That  narration  involves  in 
it  the  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  great 
fact  which  the  apostles  witnessed ;  4.  Paul  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  holding  any  previous   concert  with 
the   other   apostles,   but   was    completely  separated 
from  them ;  5.  liis  situation  gave  him  the  most  per- 
fect access  to  know  whether  there  was  truth  in  the 
report  published  by  them,  as  '^vitnesses  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  ;  and  therefore  his  concurrence  with 
the  other  apostles,  in  publishing  that  report,  and 
preaching  the  doctrine  founded  upon  it,  is  an  acces- 
sion of  new  evidence  after  the  first  promulgation 
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of  Christianity.  The  force  of  this  new  evidence  will 
always  remain  with  those  who  acknowledge  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  to  be  authentic.  And,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Christians  who  lived  before  the  books 
were  published,  it  was  wisely  contrived  that  the 
new  evidence  should  arise  out  of  the  history  of  that 
man  whose  labours  contributed  most  largely  to  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  so  that  in  the  very  person 
from  whom  they  received  their  faith,  they  had  a  de- 
monstration of  its  being  divine. 

And  thus  you  observe,  that  while  the  humble  sta- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  apostles  necessarily  leads  us  to 
a  divine  interposition,  as  the  only  mean  of  qualify- 
ing such  men  for  being  the  instructors  of  the  world, 
the  condition  and  education  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
which  furnished  a  secondary  cause  that  was  useful 
in  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  do,  at  the  same 
time,  render  his  conversion  such  an  argument  for  the 
truth  of  that  religion,  as  is  much  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  all  the  advantages  which  it 
could  possibly  derive  from  his  knowledge  and  his  ta- 
lents. All  this  you  will  find  illustrated  in  a  very 
full  life  of  St.  Paul,  which  Dr.  Macknight  has  pre- 
fixed to  his  commentary  on  the  epistles. 


SECTION  IV. 


1  HAVE  stated  the  qualifications  which  are  necessary 
in  order  to  render  the  argument  arising  from  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  sound  and  conclusive ;  I 

VOL.  I.  u 
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have  suggested  the  manner  of  obviating  the  objec- 
tions contained  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  account  of  the  se- 
condary causes  which  promoted  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Christian  church  ;  and  I  have  marked  the  argu- 
ment implied  in  the  conversion  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
All  that  I  have  hitherto  said  respects  the  means 
employed  in  propagating  the  Gospel.     But  there  is 
another  set  of  objections  that  will  often  meet  you 
respecting  the  measure  of  the   effect  which   these 
means  have  produced.     "  If  the  Gospel  was  really 
introduced  by  the  mighty  power  of  God,  why  was  it 
not  published  much  earlier  ?     It  is  as  easy  for  the 
Almighty  to  exert  his  power  at  one  time  as  at  an- 
other, yet  the  world  was  four  thousand  years  old 
before  the  Gospel  appeared.     Why  is  this  beneficent 
religion  diffused  through  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
globe  ?    It  has  been  said  that  if  our  earth  be  divided 
into  thirty  equal  parts.  Paganism  is  established  in 
nineteen  of  those  parts,  Mahometanism  in  six,  and 
Christianity  only  in  five.     Why  have  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  men  been  permitted  to  mingle  themselves 
with  the  work  of  God  ?    Why  has  the  sword  of  the 
persecutor  been  called  in  to  aid  the  counsel  of  hea- 
ven ?     Why  does  the  Gospel  now  spread  so  slowly, 
that  the  triumphs  of  this  religion  seem  to  have  ceased 
not  many  centuries  after  they  began  ?     Why  has  a 
system,  in  support  of  which  the  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse condescended  to  make  bare  his  holy  arm,  de- 
generated, throughout  a  great  part  of  the  Christian 
world,  into  a  corrupt  form,  very  far  removed  from 
its  original  simplicity  ?     And  why  is  its  influence 
over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  so  inconsiderable, 
even  in  those  countries  where  the  truth  is  taught  as 
it  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ?     This  partiality,  and  delay. 
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and  imperfection  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
resembles  very  much  the  work  of  man,  whose  limited 
operations  correspond  to  the  scantiness  of  his  power. 
But  all  this  is  very  unlike  the  word  of  the  Almigh- 
ty, which  runneth  swiftly  throughout  the  whole 
earth,  to  execute  all  the  extent  of  the  gracious  pur- 
pose formed  by  the  Universal  Father  of  mankind." 

I  have  stated  these  objections  in  one  view  with  all 
their  force.  You  will  find  them  not  only  urged  se- 
riously in  the  works  of  deistical  writers,  but  thrown 
out  lightly  and  scoffingly  in  conversation,  so  that  it 
behoves  you  very  much  to  be  well  apprized  of  the 
manner  of  answering  them.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  enter  into  any  detail  upon  this  subject ;  but  I  shall 
suggest  to  you,  in  the  six  following  propositions,  the 
heads  of  answers  to  all  objections  of  this  kind,  leav- 
ing them  to  be  enlarged  and  applied  by  your  own 
reading. 

1.  Observe  that  these  questions,  were  they  much 
more  pointed  and  unanswerable  than  they  are,  could 
not  have  the  effect  to  overturn  historical  evidence. 
If  there  be  positive  satisfying  testimony  that  the  di- 
vine power  was  exerted  in  support  of  Christianity  at 
its  first  promulgation,  our  being  unable  to  account 
for  the  particular  measure  of  the  effect  which  that 
exertion  has  produced  does  not,  by  any  clear  con- 
nection of  premises  with  a  conclusion,  invalidate  the 
testimony,  but  only  discovers  our  ignorance  of  the 
ways  of  God  ;  and  this  is  an  ignorance  which  we 
feel  upon  every  other  subject,  which,  in  judging  of 
the  works  of  nature,  we  never  admit  as  an  argument 
against  matter  of  fact,  and  which  any  person,  who 
has  just  impressions  of  the  limited  powers  of  man, 
and  the  immense  extent  of  the  divine  counsels,  will 
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not  consider  as  of  v/eight  when  applied  to  the  evi- 
dences of  religion. 

2.  Observe  that  all  the  questions  imply  an  expec- 
tation that  God  will  bestow  the  same  religious  ad- 
vantages upon  the  children  of  men  in  every  age  and 
country.     But,  as  no  person  who  understands  the 
terms  which  he  uses,  will  say  that  God  is  bound  in 
justice  to  distribute  his   favours  equally  to  all  his 
creatures,  so  no  person  who  attends  to  the  course  of 
Divine  Providence  will  be  led  to  draw  any  such  ex^ 
pectation  as  the  questions  imply,  from  the  conduct 
of  the  Almighty  in  other   matters.     Recollect  the 
diversities    of   the    human    species,    the    differences 
amongst  individuals,  in  vigour  of  constitution,   in 
bodily  accomplishments,  in  the  powers  of  under- 
standing, in  temper  and  passions,  in  the  opportuni- 
ties of  improvement,   and  the  measure  of  comfort 
and  enjoyment,  or  of  toil  and  sorrow,  which  their 
situations  afford.     Recollect  the  differences  amongst 
nations  in  climate,  in  government,  in  the  amount  of 
natural  and  political  advantages,  and  in  the  whole 
sum  of  national  prosperity.     It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  conceive  how  the  subordination  of  society  could 
be  maintained,  if  all  men  had  the  same  talents  ;   or 
how  the  course  of  human  affairs  could  proceed,  if 
every  part  of  the  globe  was  like  every  other.    Being 
thus  accustomed  to  behold  and  to  admire  the  varie- 
ties in  the  natural  advantages  of  men,  we  are  pre- 
pared, by  the  analogy  of  the  works  of  God,  to  ex- 
pect like  varieties  in  their  religious  advantages ;  and 
although  we  may  not  be  able  to  trace  all  the  reasons 
why  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  so  long  of  appear- 
ing, or  is  at  present  so  unequally  distributed,  yet  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of 
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our  existence,  and  that  every  man  shall,  in  the  end, 
be  dealt  with  according  to  that  which  had  been 
given  him,  we  shall  not  for  a  moment  annex  the  idea 
of  injustice  to  this  part  of  the  Divine  conduct/ 

3.  Observe  that  these  questions  imply  an  expecta- 
tion, that,  while  human  works  admit  of  preparation, 
the  work  of  God  will,  in  every  case,  be  done  instant- 
ly.    But  it  is  manifest  that  this  expectation  also  is 
contradicted  by  the  whole  course  of  nature.     For  al- 
though God  may,  by  a  word  of  his  mouth,  do  all  his 
pleasure,  yet  he  generally  chooses,  for  wise  reasons, 
some  of  which  we  are  often  able  to  trace,  to  employ 
means,  and  to  allow  such  a  gradual   oi)eration  of 
those  means,  as  admits  of  a  progress,  in  which  one 
thing  paves  the  way  for  another,  and  gives  notice  of 
its  approach.     In  all  that  process  by  which  food  for 
man  and  beast  is  brought  out  of  the  ground — in  the 
opening  of  the  human  mind  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood— and  in  those  natural  changes  which  affect  the 
bowels  or  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  profit  very 
much  by  marking  the  slow  advances  of  nature  to  its 
end ;  and  therefore  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
the  steps  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  publication  of 
the  Gospel  very  different  from  the  haste,  which,  in 
our  imagination,  appears  desirable.     As   there  is  a 
time  of  maturity  in  natural  productions  to  which  all 
the  preparation  has  tended,  so  the  Gospel  appeared 
at  that  season  which  is  styled  in  Scripture  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  and  which  is  found,  upon  a  close  atten- 
tion to  circumstances,  to  have  been  the  fittest  for 
such  a  revelation.     There  is  an  excellent  sermon 
upon  this  subject  by  Principal  Robertson,   which 
you  will  find  in  the  "  Scots  Preacher,"  distinguished 
by  that  soundness  of  thought,  and  that  compass  of 
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historical  information,  which  his  other  writings  may 
lead  you  to  expect.  The  same  subject  will  often 
meet  you  in  the  books  that  you  read  upon  the  deist- 
ical  controversy ;  and  when  you  attend  to  the  com- 
plete illustration  which  it  has  received  from  the 
writings  of  many  learned  men,  you  will  be  satisfied 
that,  as  the  need  of  an  extraordinary  revelation  was 
at  that  time  become  manifest,  so  the  improvements 
of  science,  and  the  political  state  of  the  world,  con- 
spired to  render  the  age  in  which  the  Gospel  appear- 
ed better  qualified  than  any  preceding  age  for  exa- 
mining the  evidences  of  a  revelation,  for  affording 
many  striking  confirmations  of  its  divine  original, 
and  for  conveying  it  with  ease  and  advantage  to  fu- 
ture ages.  The  preparation  which  produced  this 
fulness  of  time  had  been  carrying  forward  during 
4000  years  ;  and  nearly  2000  have  elapsed,  while 
Christianity  has  been  spreading  through  a  fifth  part 
of  the  globe.  But  this  slowness,  so  agreeable  to  the 
general  course  of  nature,  will  not  appear  to  you  in- 
consistent with  the  wisdom  or  goodness  of  the  Al- 
mighty, when  you, 

4.  Observe  that  in  all  this  there  was  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Gospel.  A 
considerable  measure  of  religious  knowledge  was  dif- 
fused through  the  world  before  the  appearance  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  the  delay  of  its  universal  publica- 
tion has  perhaps  already  contributed,  and  may  be  so 
disposed  in  future  as  to  contribute  still  more,  to  pre- 
pare the  world  for  receiving  it.  The  few  simple 
doctrines  of  that  traditional  religion  which  existed 
before  the  deluge,  were  transmitted,  by  the  longevity 
of  the  patriarchs,  through  very  few  hands  for  the 
first   1400  years  of  the   workl.     Methuselah   lived 
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many  years  with  Adam  ;   Sliem  lived  many  years 
with  Methuselah  ;  and  Abraham  lived  with  Sliem 
till  he  was  75.     Between  Adam  and  Abraham  there 
were  only  two  intermediate  links ;  yet  a  chain  of 
tradition,  extending  through  nearly  1700  years,  and 
embracing  the  creation,  the  fall,  and  the  promise  of  a 
Saviour,  was  preserved.     The  calling  of  Abraham, 
although  it  conferred  peculiar  advantages  upon  his 
family,  was  fitted,  by  his  character  and  situation,  to 
enlighten  his  neighbours ;  and  the  whole  history  of 
the  Jewish  people — their  sojourning  in  Egypt,  the 
place  which  they  were  destined  to  inhabit,  their  con- 
quests, and  the  captivities  by  which  they  were  after- 
wards scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  rendered 
them,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  lights  of  the  world, 
Bryant,  in  his  "  Mythology,"  and  men  who  have 
applied   to  such  investigations,  have   traced,  with 
much  probability,  a  resemblance  to  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem in  the  religions  of  many  of  the  neighbouring 
nations ;  and  if  we  pay  any  attention  to  the  force  of 
the  instances  in  which  this  resemblance  has  been  il- 
lustrated, even  although  we  should  not  give  credit  to 
all  the  conjectures  that  have  been  advanced,  we  can 
hardly  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  revelation  with 
which  the  Jews  were  favoured  was  a  source  of  in- 
struction to  other  people.     During  the  existence  of 
this  peculiar  religion  wise  men  were  raised,  by  the 
providence  of  God,  in  many  countries,  who  did  not, 
indeed,  pretend  to  be  the  messengers  of  heaven,  but 
whose  discoveries  exposed  the  growing  corrujjtions 
of  the  established  systems,  or  whose  laws  imposed 
some   restraint  upon   the   excesses  of  superstition  ; 
while  the  progress  of  society,  and  the  advancement 
of  reason,  ojiened  the  minds  of  men  to  a  more  per-» 
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feet  instruction  than  they  had  formerly  been  quali- 
fied to  receive. 

These  hints  suggest  this  enlarged  view  of  the  eco- 
nomy of  Divine  Providence,  that  God  in  no  age  left 
himself  without  a  witness,  and  that  the  several  dis- 
pensations of  religion,  in  ancient  times,  both  to  Jews 
and  heathens,  were  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  human  race,  so  as  to  lead  them  forward  by  a 
gradual  education  from  times  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood to  the  rational  sublime  system  unfolded  in  the 
Gospel. 

It  is  following  out  the  same  view,  to  consider  the 
partial  propagation  of  the  Gospel  as  intended  to  pre- 
pare the  world  for  receiving  it.  Many  of  the  hea- 
then moralists,  who  lived  after  the  days  of  our  Sa- 
viour, discover  more  refined  notions  of  God,  and  more 
enlarged  conceptions  of  the  duties  of  man,  than  any 
of  their  predecessors.  They  profited  by  the  Gospel, 
although  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  obligation ; 
and  they  disseminated  some  part  of  its  instruction, 
although  they  disdained  to  appear  as  its  ministers. 
The  Koran  inculcates  the  unity  of  God,  and  retains 
a  part  of  the  Christian  morality ;  and  thus  the  suc- 
cessful accommodating  religion  of  Mahomet  may  be 
considered  as  a  step,  by  which  the  providence  of 
God  is  to  lead  the  nations  that  have  embraced  it  from 
the  absurdities  of  Paganism  to  the  true  faith.  When 
Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire  the  other  parts  of  the  world  were 
very  far  behind  in  civilization,  and  many  of  the 
countries  that  have  been  lately  discovered  are  in  the 
rudest  state  of  society.  Bvit  the  conversion  of  sa- 
vage tribes  to  a  spiritual  rational  system  is  impracti- 
cable.    Much  time  is  necessary  to  open  their  under- 
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standings,  to  give  them  habits  of  industry  and  or- 
der, and  to  render  them,  in  some  measure,  acquaint- 
ed with  ideas  and  manners  more  polished  than  their 
own.  A  long  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, who  appear  fitted  by  their  character  to  be  the 
instructors  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  may  be  the  mean 
appointed  by  God  for  removing  the  prejudices  of 
idolatry  and  ignorance  ;  and  as  the  enlightened  dis- 
coveries of  modern  times  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  manners,  the  views,  and  the  interests,  as  well  as 
with  the  geographical  situation  of  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  globe,  we  may,  not  indeed  with  the  pre- 
cipitancy of  visionary  reformers,  but  in  that  gradual 
progress  which  the  nature  of  the  case  requires,  be 
the  instrument  of  preparing  them  for  embracing  our 
religion ;  and  by  the  measure  in  which  they  adopt 
our  improvements  in  art  and  science,  they  may  be- 
come qualified  to  receive,  through  our  communica- 
tion, the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  of  his  son 
Christ  Jesus. 

5.  Observe,  that  the  objection,  implied  in  some  of 
the  questions  that  I  stated,  necessarily  arises  from 
the  employment  of  human  means  in  that  partial  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  which  has  already  taken  place. 
Any  such  objection  might  have  been  effectually  ob- 
viated by  a  continued  miracle ;  but  it  remains  to  be 
inquired  whether  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  the  ge- 
neral analogy  of  Divine  Providence,  gives  any  rea- 
son to  expect  this  method  of  obviating  the  objection. 
Had  the  outstretched  arm  of  the  Almighty,  which 
first  introduced  the  Gospel,  continued  to  be  exerted 
through  all  succeeding  ages  in  the  propagation  of  it, 
the  course  of  human  affairs  would  have  been  unhing- 
ed, and  the  argument  from  miracles  would  have  been 
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weakened,  because  the  extraordinary  interposition  of 
the  Ahnighty  would,  by  reason  of  its  frequent  re- 
turns, have  been  confounded  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  The  divine  original  of  the  gift,  therefore, 
being  ascertained,  the  hand  of  him  from  whom  it  had 
proceeded  was  wisely  withdrawn,  and  human  pas- 
sions tmd  interests  were  combined,  by  his  all-ruling 
Providence,  to  diffuse  it  in  the  measure  which  he  had 
ordained.  The  pious  zeal  of  many  Christians  in  ear- 
ly and  later  times,  the  vanity,  ambition,  or  avarice, 
which  led  others  to  promote  their  private  ends  by 
spreading  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  wide  extent  of  the 
Roman  empire  at  the  time  when  Christianity  became 
the  established  religion  of  the  state,  the  subsequent 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  by  the  invasions  ancj 
settlements  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  the  spirit 
of  commerce  which  has  carried  the  descendants  of 
these  nations  to  regions  never  visited  by  the  Roman 
arms,  are  some  of  the  instruments  employed  by  the 
providence  of  God  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  in  a  propagation  thus 
committed  to  human  means,  the  heavenly  gift  would 
escape  all  contamination  from  the  imperfect  and  im- 
pure channels  through  which  it  was  conveyed  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  have  been  many  cor- 
ruptions, many  improper  methods  of  converting  men 
to  Christianity,  and  many  gross  adulterations  and 
perversions  of  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints."  But  you  will  observe  in  general,  that  al- 
though the  gifts  of  God  are  liable  to  abuse  through 
the  imperfections  and  vices  of  men,  such  abuse  is 
never  considered  as  any  argument  that  the  gifts  did 
not  proceed  from  him  :  and  with  regard  to  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity  in  particular,  you  will  ob- 
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serve,  that  so  far  from  their  creating  any  presump- 
tion against  the  evidence  of  our  religion,  there  are 
circumstances  which  render  them  an  argument  for 
its  divine  original.  They  are  foretold  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  arose  by  the  neglect  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  they  were  in  a  great  measure  remedied  at  the 
Reformation,  by  the  return  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Christian  world  to  that  truth  which  the  Scrip- 
tures declare.  The  case  stands  thus.  The  Gospel 
contains  a  system  of  faith  and  practice,  which  is  safe- 
ly deposited  in  those  authentic  records  that  are  re- 
ceived by  the  whole  Christian  world.  That  system 
was  indeed  deformed  in  its  progress  by  the  errors 
and  passions  of  men,  but  it  breaks  through  this  cloud 
by  its  own  intrinsic  light.  The  striking  manner  in 
which  the  prophecy  of  the  corruptions  of  Christiani- 
ty has  been  fulfilled  forms  an  important  branch  of  the 
evidence  of  our  religion.  The  discussions  which  they 
occasioned  have  contributed  very  much  to  render  the 
nature  of  the  Gospel  more  perfectly  understood  ;  and 
the  further  that  the  Christian  world  departs  either 
from  those  corrujitions  to  which  the  Reformation  ap- 
plied a  remedy,  or  from  any  others  which  the  Scrip- 
tures condemn,  the  divinity  of  their  religion  will  be- 
come the  more  manifest.  Hence  you  may  perceive  an 
advantage  arising  from  the  slowness  with  which  the 
Gospel  was  propagated  for  many  centuries.  In  its  ra- 
pid progress  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
pure  doctrine  of  the  apostles  was  carried  by  them- 
selves, or  their  immediate  successors,  through  all  the 
parts  of  the  then  known  world.  But  had  it  spread 
with  equal  rapidity  in  the  dark  ages,  all  the  absur- 
dities which  at  that  time  adhered  to  it  would  have 
spread  also ;  and  so  universal  a  disease  could  hardly 
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have  admitted  of  any  remedy.  It  is  iioav  purified 
from  a  great  part  of  the  dross.  The  influence  of  the 
Reformation  has  extended  even  to  Roman  Catholic 
countries  ;  and  in  those  which  are  reformed,  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  and  the  application  of  sound  cri- 
ticism, are  continuing  to  illustrate  the  genuine  doc- 
trines of  Christ.  The  Gospel  will  thus  be  commur 
nicated  with  less  adulteration  to  those  parts  of  the 
world  which  are  yet  to  receive  the  first  notice  of  it : 
and  that  free  intercourse,  which  the  spirit  of  modern 
commerce  is  now  opening  between  countries  which 
formerly  regarded  each  other  with  jealousy,  may  be 
the  mean  of  extirpating  the  errors  of  Popery  Avhich 
were  sown  in  remote  regions  by  the  zeal  of  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries.  These  are  pleasing  views, 
sufficient  to  overpower  the  peevish  objection  suggest- 
ed by  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  :  they  lead  us 
to  consider  the  Almighty  as  making  all  things  work 
together  for  the  establishment  of  truth  and  righteous-. 
ness  upon  earth  ;  and  they  teach  us  to  rest  with  as^ 
surance  in  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  that  "  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord." 

6.  One  part  of  the  objection  only  remains.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much  wickedness  in 
Christian  countries,  even  those  which  hold  the  truth 
in  its  primitive  simplicity.  It  is  not  unnatural  for 
a  benevolent  mind,  which  wishes  the  virtue  of  man- 
kind as  the  only  sure  foundation  of  their  happiness, 
to  regret  that  the  Gospel  does  not  produce  a  more 
complete  reformation  of  the  vices  of  the  world  ;  and 
if  the  most  important  blessing  Avhich  a  revelation  can 
confer  is  to  turn  men  from  their  iniquities,  a  doubt 
may  sometimes  obtrude  itself  even  upon  a  candid  and 
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ilevout  mind,  how  far  the  effect  really  produced  is 
proportioned  to  the  long  preparation,  and  the  mighty 
works  which  ushered  in  the  Gospel.  The  following 
observations  serve  to  remove  this  doubt.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  attain  to  any  precise  notion  of 
the  sum  of  wickedness  in  ancient  times ;  and  there 
are  no  data  upon  which  we  can  form  any  estimate  of 
what  would  have  been  the  measure  of  wickedness  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  society,  if  the  Gospel 
had  not  appeared.  The  religion  of  Jesus  has  extir- 
pated some  horrid  ju'actices  of  ancient  times :  it  has 
refined  the  manners  of  men  in  war,  and  in  several 
important  articles  of  domestic  intercourse  ;  and  it 
has  produced  an  extension  and  activity  of  benefi- 
cence unknown  in  the  heathen  world.  It  imposes 
restraints  upon  those  evil  passions  and  inordinate  de- 
sires, which,  were  it  not  for  its  influence,  would  be 
indulged  by  many  without  control ;  and  it  cherishes 
in  the  breasts  of  individuals  those  private  virtues  of 
humility,  patience,  and  resignation,  which  do  not 
receive  ail  the  honour  which  is  due  to  them,  because 
their  excellence  withdraws  them  from  public  obser- 
vation. It  addresses  itself  to  every  principle  of  ac- 
tion in  the  human  breast  with  greater  energy  than 
any  other  system  ever  did  :  the  tendency  of  all  its 
parts  is  to  render  men  virtuous  ;  and  if  it  fails  in  re- 
forming the  world,  we  cannot  conceive  any  method 
of  reformation  consistent  with  the  character  of  free 
agents,  that  is  likely  to  prove  effectual.  It  is  ac- 
cording to  this  character  that  God  always  deals  with 
the  children  of  men.  Religion  joins  its  influence  to 
reason.  But  it  is  an  inconsistency  in  terms  to  say 
that  religion  should  compel  men  to  be  virtuous,  be- 
cause compulsion  destroys  the  essence  of  virtue. 
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These  observations  appear  to  me  to  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  objection  against  the  truth  of  Christ- 
ianity, which  has  been  drawn  from  its  appearing  to 
have  little  influence  upon  the  lives  of  Christians. 
But  I  am  sensible  that  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  this  objection  upon  the 
minds  of  men.  The  wickedness  of  those  who  call 
themselves  Christians  is  undoubtedly  a  reproach  to 
our  religion.  It  is  a  grief  to  the  friends  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  the  most  ready  sarcasm  in  the  mouths 
of  its  enemies.  It  is  your  business,  the  office  for 
which  all  your  studies  are  meant  to  prepare  you,  to 
diminish  the  influence  of  this  objection.  If  you  con- 
vert a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  or  bright- 
en, by  your  example  and  your  discourse,  the  graces  of 
the  disciples  of  Christ,  you  confirm  the  argument  aris- 
ing from  the  propagation  of  our  religion.  And  the 
best  service  that  you  can  render  to  that  honourable 
cause,  in  support  of  which  you  profess  to  exert 
your  talents,  is  to  exhibit  in  your  own  character  the 
genuine  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  to  illustrate  the 
principles  of  that  doctrine  which  is  according  to 
godliness,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  render  them, 
through  the  blessing  of  God,  the  means  of  improv- 
ing the  character  of  your  neighbours. 

The  amount  of  the  answers  which  I  have  sug- 
gested may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  v/ords.  Any 
objection,  arising  from  the  measure  of  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  Gospel,  cannot  overturn  direct  histori- 
cal evidence  of  a  divine  interposition.  We  are  not 
warranted,  by  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  conduct 
of  divine  Providence  in  other  matters,  to  expect  ei- 
ther that  the  Almighty  will  confer  the  same  reli- 
gious advantages  upon  all  his  creatures,  or  that  he 
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will  accomplish,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  that  publi- 
cation of  the  Gospel  which  formed  part  of  his  origi- 
nal purpose.  A  considerable  measure  of  religious 
knowledge  was  diffused  through  the  world  during 
the  preparation  for  the  appearance  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  delay  of  its  universal  publication  may  con- 
tribute to  prepare  the  world  for  receiving  it.  The 
corruptions  of  Christianity,  which  arose  unavoidably 
from  the  human  means  employed  in  its  propagation, 
could  not  have  been  obviated  without  a  continued 
miracle ;  and  the  imperfect  degree  in  which  the  Gos- 
pel has  actually  reformed  the  world,  however  much 
it  may  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  Christians,  yet, 
when  compared  with  the  excellence  and  energy  of 
the  doctrine,  is  only  a  proof  that  religion  was  given 
to  improve,  but  not  to  destroy,  the  character  of  rea- 
sonable agents. 

Besides  the  books  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  chapter,  you 
may  read  two  excellent  sermons  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  on  the 
Miraculous  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

You  will  derive  the  most  enlarged  views  upon  this,  as  upon  every 
other  subject  connected  with  Christianity,  from  Butler's  Ana- 
logj',  particularly  from  Part  ii.  chap.  vi.  at  the  beginning. 

Consult  also  Jortin. 

Law's  Considerations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion. 

Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  ii. 

Hill's  Sermons. 

Shaw  and  Dick  upon  the  Counsel  of  Gamaliel. 

Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History ;  a  book  that  deserves 
to  be  better  known,  and  more  generally  read  than  it  is.  All 
the  authorities  and  arguments,  which  are  concisely  stated  by 
other  writers,  are  spread  out  in  that  large  work  with  a  fulness 
and  clearness  of  illustration  that  is  very  useful,  and,  in  many 
places,  with  a  degree  of  acuteness  and  ingenuity  that  is  not 
commonly  met  with.  He  has  dealt  very  largely  upon  the  ar- 
gument for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  arises 
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from  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christianity.  You  will 
find,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  a  most  complete  elucidation  of  the 
whole  argument — the  history  of  the  ten  persecutions  before 
Constantine — and  a  great  deal  of  information  with  which  it  is 
highly  proper  your  minds  should  be  furnished,  and  Avhich  you 
will  not  easily  gather  from  any  other  single  treatise. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SCRIPTURE  SYSTEM. 


CHAP.  I. 


INSPIRATION  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

I  HAVE  stated  the  evidence  upon  which  we  receive 
the  books  of   the  New  Testament  as  authentic  ge- 
nuine records ;   and  I  have  long  been  employed  in 
examining  this  high  claim  which  they  advance,  that 
they  contain  a  divine  revelation.     It  appeared  that 
this  claim  was  not  contradicted  by  the  general  con- 
tents of  the  books,  but  rather  that  there  was  a  pre- 
sumption  arising  from   thence  in  its  favour.     We 
found  the  claim  directly  supported  by  miracles  re- 
ceived upon  clear  historical  evidence,  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  new  dispensation  with  a  train  of  pro- 
phecies contained  in  books  that  are  certainly  known 
to  have  existed  many  ages  before  our  Saviour  was 
born,  by  the  striking  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies,  by 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  by  the  miraculous 
powers  conferred  upon  his  apostles  after  his  asceu- 
gion,  and  by  the  propagation  of  his  religion. 
VOL.  I.  x; 
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But,  even  after  this  review  of  the  principal  evi- 
dences of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  there  remains  a 
very  interesting  question,  before  we  are  prepared  to 
enter  upon  a  particular  examination  of  the  system  of 
truth  revealed  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  question  is,  whether  we  are  to  regard   these 
books  as  inspired  writings  ?     It  is  possible,  you  will 
observe,  that  Christ  was  a  divine  messenger,  that 
the  persons  whom  he  chose  as  his  companions  du- 
ring his  abode  upon  earth  were  endowed  by  him 
with  the  power  of  working  miracles  ;   and  yet  that, 
in  recording  the  history  of  his  life,  and  publishing 
the  doctrines  of  his  religion,  they  were  left  merely 
to  the  exercise  of  their  own  recollection  and  under- 
standing.    Upon  this   supposition,  the   miracles   of 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles  may  be  received  as  facts 
established  by  satisfying  historical  evidence  ;  and  an 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  them,  that  the  person 
who  performed  such  works,  and  who  committed  to 
his  disciples  powers  similar  to  his  own,  was  a  teach- 
er sent  from  God  ;  and  yet  the  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles will  be  considered  as  human  compositions,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  works  of  other  men  merely  by 
the  superior  advantages  v/hich  the  authors  had  de- 
rived from  the  conversation  of  such  a  person  as  Je- 
sus, but  in  no  respect  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  God. 

This  is  the  system  of  the  modern  Socinians,  which 
their  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  doctrines, 
that  other  Christians  consider  as  clearly  revealed  in 
Scripture,  has  led  them  of  late  openly  to  avow.  I 
quote  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Priestley  from  one  of  his 
latest  publications,  the  very  same  in  which  he  bears 
a  strong  testimony  to  the  credibility  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus.     "  I  think  that  the  Scriptures  were 
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written  without  any  particular  inspiration,  by  men 
who  wrote  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge, 
and  who,  from  their  circumstances,  could  not  be  mis- 
taken with  respect  to  the  greater  facts  of  which  they 
were  proper  witnesses,  but  (like  other  men  subject  to 
prejudice)  might  be  liable  to  adopt  a  hasty  and  ill- 
grounded  opinion  concerning  things  which  did  not 
fall  within  the  compass  of  their  own  knowledge,  and 
which  had  no  connexion  with  any  thing  that  was 
so."     '•'  Setting  aside  all  idea  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  writers,  I  consider  Matthew  and  Luke  as  simply 
historians,  whose  credit  must  be  determined  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  wrote,  and  the  nature 
of  the  facts  which  they  relate."     And  again,  when 
he  is  speaking  of  a  particular  doctrine,  in  proof  of 
which  some  passages  in  the  Epistles  are  generally 
adduced.  Dr.  Priestley  says,  "  It  is  not  from  a  few 
casual  expressions  in  epistolary  writings,  which  are 
seldom  composed  with  so  much  care  as  books  intend- 
ed for  the  use  of  posterity,  that  we  can  be  authorised 
to  infer  that   such  was  the  serious  opinion  of  the 
apostles.     But  if  it  had  been  their  real  opinion,  it 
would  not  follow  that  it  was  true,  unless  the  teach- 
ing of  it  should  appear  to  be  included  in  their  gene- 
ral commission."* 

And  thus,  according  to  Dr.  Priestley,  there  is  no 
kind  of  inspiration  either  in  the  Gospels  or  the  Epis- 
tles. He  admits  them  to  be  writings  of  the  apostles. 
But  he  maintains  that  the  measure  of  regard  due  to 
any  narration  or  assertion  contained  in  these  writ- 
ings is  left  to  be  determined  by  the  rules  of  criticism, 

*  History  of  Early  Opinions,  vol.  iv,  p.  5,  58  ;  vol.  i.  p.  70. 
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by  human  reason  judging  how  far  that  assertion  or 
narration  was  included  in  the  commission  of  the 
apostles,  i.  e.  how  far  it  is  essential  to  the  Christian 
religion.  Different  persons  entertain  different  ap- 
prehensions concerning  that  which  is  essential  to  re- 
velation. And,  according  to  Dr.  Priestley's  system, 
every  person  being  at  liberty  to  deny  any  part  of 
Scripture  that  appears  to  him  unessential,  there  is  no 
invariable  standard  of  our  religion  ;  but  the  Gospel  is 
to  every  one  just  what  he  pleases  to  make  it.  Accord- 
ingly Dr.  Priestley,  who  sometimes  argues  very  ably 
for  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus,  by  availing  himself 
of  that  liberty  which  he  derives  from  denying  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  has  successively  struck  out 
of  his  creed  many  of  those  articles  which  appear  to 
us  fundamental.  And  you  may  judge  of  the  length 
to  which  his  principles  lead,  when  one  of  his  follow- 
ers, in  a  publication  avowedly  under  his  protection, 
has  written  an  essay  to  show  that  our  Lord  was  not 
free  from  sin.  Many  years  before  Dr.  Priestley's 
writings  appeared,  the  received  notions  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  apostles,  which  had  been  held  by  Christ- 
ians without  much  examination,  were  acutely  can- 
vassed. Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  author  of  the  Life 
of  Cicero,  has  done  eminent  service  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  by  exposing  the  imposture  of  the  Popish  mi- 
racles, and  by  tracing,  in  his  Letter  from  Rome,  the 
heathen  original  of  many  ceremonies  of  the  chui'ch 
of  Rome.  But  his  attachment  to  Christianity  itself 
is  very  suspicious,  and  he  is  far  from  being  a  safe 
guide  in  any  questions  respecting  the  truth  of  our 
holy  faith.  In  some  of  his  miscellaneous  tracts,  he 
infers  from  the  dispute  between  Peter  and  Paul  at 
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Antioch,  *  from  the  variations  in  the  four  evange- 
lists, and  from  other  circumstances,  that  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  apostles  was  only  an  occasional  illapse, 
communicated  to  their  minds  at  particular  seasons, 
as   the  power  of  working  miracles  was  given  them 
only  at  those  times  when  they  had  occasion  to  exert 
it ;  that  they  were  not  under  the  continual  direction 
of  an  unerring  spirit ;  and  that,  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, they  were  in  the  condition  of  ordinary  men. 
Nearly  the  same  opinion  was  held  by  the  late  Gil- 
bert Wakefield,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Priestley,  but 
who  does  not  appear  to  advance  so  far  as  his  master. 
He  contends,  that  a  plenary  infallible  inspiration,  at- 
tending and  controlling  the  evangelists  in  every  con- 
juncture, is  a  doctrine  not  warranted  by  Scripture, 
unnecessary,  and  injurious  to  Christianity  ;  although 
he  admits  that  the  illuminating  Spirit  of  God  had 
purified  their  minds,  and  enlarged  their  ideas.     The 
system  of  Bishop  Benson,   in  his  essay  concerning 
inspiration,  prefixed  to  his  paraphrase  of  St.  Paul's 
epistles,  is,  that  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Gospel  was 
communicated  from  heaven  to  the  minds  of  the  apos- 
tles, was  faithfully  retained  in  their  memories,  and 
is  expounded  in  their  writings  by  the  use  of  their 
natural  faculties.     The  loose  notions  concerning  in- 
spiration, entertained   by  the  vulgar  and  by  those 
who  never  thought  deeply  of  the  subject,  go  a  great 
deal  farther.     But  it  is  proper  that  you  should  know 
distinctly  what  is  the  measure  and  kind  of  insj)ira- 
tion  which  we  are  warranted  to  hold. 

In  order  to  establish  your  minds  in  the  belief  that 
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the  Scriptures  are  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  with  observing,  that  inspiration  is 
not  impossible.  The  Father  of  Spirits  may  act  up- 
on the  minds  of  his  creatures,  and  this  action  may 
extend  to  any  degree  which  the  purposes  of  divine 
wisdom  require.  He  may  superintend  the  minds  of 
those  who  write,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
error  in  their  writings.  This  is  the  lowest  degree 
of  inspiration.  He  may  enlarge  their  understand- 
ings, and  elevate  their  conceptions  beyond  the  mea- 
sure of  ordinary  men.  This  is  a  second  degree.  Or 
he  may  suggest  to  them  the  thoughts  which  they 
shall  express,  and  the  words  which  they  shall  em- 
ploy, so  as  to  render  them  merely  the  vehicles  of 
conveying  his  will  to  others.  This  is  the  highest 
degree  of  inspiration.  No  soimd  theist  will  deny 
that  all  these  three  degrees  are  possible  ;  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  inquired,  what  reason  we  have  for 
thinking  that  the  Almighty  did  act  in  any  such 
manner  upon  the  minds  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  If  they  were  really  inspired,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  will  probably  ascertain  the  mea- 
sure of  inspiration  which  was  vouchsafed  to  them. 
The  evidence  consists  of  the  following  parts  :  The 
inspiration  of  the  apostles  was  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  their  mission — It  was  promised  by  our 
Lord — It  is  claimed  by  themselves — The  claim  was 
admitted  by  their  disciples — And  it  is  not  contra- 
dicted by  any  circumstance  in  their  writings. 

I.  Inspiration  of  the  apostles  appears  to  have  been 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  their  mission ;  and, 
therefore,  if  we  admit  that  Jesus  came  from  God, 
and  that  he  sent  them  forth  to  make  disciples  of  all 
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nations,  we  shall  acknowledge  that  some  degree  of 
inspiration  is  highly  probable. 

The  first  light  in  which  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  lead  us  to  consider  the  apostles  is,  as 
the  historians  of  Jesus.  After  having  been  his  com- 
panions during  his  ministry,  they  came  forth  to 
bear  witness  of  him  ;  and  as  the  benefit  of  his  reli- 
gion was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  age  in  which  he 
or  they  lived,  they  left  in  the  four  Gospels  a  record 
of  what  he  did  and  taught.  Two  of  the  four  were 
written  by  the  apostles  Matthew  and  John.  Mark 
and  Luke,  whose  names  are  prefixed  to  the  other 
two,  were  probably  of  the  seventy  whom  our  Lord 
sent  out  in  his  lifetime ;  and  we  learn  from  the 
most  ancient  Christian  historians,  that  the  gospel  of 
Mark  was  revised  by  Peter,  and  the  gospel  of  Luke 
by  Paul ;  and  that  both  were  afterwards  approved 
by  John,  so  that  all  the  four  may  be  considered  as 
transmitted  to  the  church  with  the  sanction  of  apo- 
stolical authority.  Now,  if  you  recollect  the  condi- 
tion of  the  apostles,  and  the  nature  of  their  history, 
you  will  perceive  that,  even  as  historians,  they  stood 
in  need  of  some  measure  of  inspiration.  Plato 
might  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  feign  many  things  of 
his  master  Socrates,  because  it  mattered  little  to  the 
world  whether  the  instruction  that  was  conveyed  to 
them  proceeded  from  the  one  philosopher  or  from 
the  other.  But  the  servants  of  a  divine  teacher, 
who  appeared  as  his  witnesses,  and  professed  to  be 
the  historians  of  his  life,  were  bound  by  their  oflfice 
to  give  a  true  record.  And  their  history  was  an 
imposition  upon  the  world,  if  they  did  not  declare 
exactly  and  literally  what  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
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This  was  an  office  which  required  not  only  a  love  of 
the  truth,  but  a  memory  more  retentive  and  more 
accurate  than  it  was  possible  for  persons  of  the  cha- 
racter and  education  of  the  apostles  to  possess.  To 
relate,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  years,  long  moral 
discourses,  which  were  not  originally  written,  and 
which  were  not  attended  with  any  striking  circum- 
stances that  might  imprint  them  upon  the  mind  ;  to 
preserve  a  variety  of  parables,  the  beavity  and  signi- 
ficancy  of  which  depended  upon  particular  expres- 
sions ;  to  record  long  and  minute  prophecies,  where 
the  alteration  of  a  single  phrase  might  have  produ- 
ced an  inconsistency  between  the  event  and  the  pre- 
diction ;  and  to  give  a  particular  detail  of  the  inter- 
course which  Jesus  had  with  his  friends  and  with 
his  enemies  :  all  this  is  a  work  so  very  much  above 
the  capacity  of  unlearned  men,  that,  had  they  at- 
tempted to  execute  it  by  their  own  natural  powers, 
they  must  have  fallen  into  such  absurdities  and  con- 
tradictions as  would  have  betrayed  them  to  every 
discerning  eye.  It  was  therefore  highly  expedient, 
and  even  necessary  for  the  faith  of  future  ages,  that 
besides  those  opportunities  of  information  which  the 
apostles  enjoyed,  and  that  tried  integrity  which  they 
possessed,  their  understanding  and  their  memory 
should  be  assisted  by  a  supernatural  influence,  which 
might  prevent  them  from  mistaking  the  meaning  of 
what  they  had  heard,  which  might  restrain  them 
from  putting  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  any  words 
which  he  did  not  utter,  or  from  omitting  what  was 
important,  and  which  might  thus  give  us  perfect  se- 
curity, that  the  Gospels  are  as  faithful  a  copy,  as  if 
Jesus  himself  had  left  in  writing  those  sayings  and 
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those  actions  which  he  wished  posterity  to  remem- 
ber. 

But  we  consider  the  apostles  in  the  lowest  view, 
when  we  speak  of  them  as  barely  the  historians  of 
their  Master.  In  their  epistles  they  assume  a  high- 
er character,  which  renders  inspiration  still  more  ne- 
cessary. All  the  benefit,  which  they  derived  from 
the  public  and  the  private  instructions  of  Jesus  be- 
fore his  death,  had  not  so  far  opened  their  minds  as 
to  qualify  them  for  receiving  the  whole  counsel  of 
God.  And  he,  who  knows  what  is  in  man,  declares 
to  them  the  night  on  which  he  was  betrayed,  "  I 
have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  you  can- 
not bear  them  now."  *  The  purpose  of  many  of  his 
jiarables,  the  full  meaning  even  of  some  of  his  plain 
discourses,  had  not  been  attained  by  them.  They 
had  marvelled  when  he  spake  to  them  of  earthly 
things.  But  many  heavenly  things  of  his  kingdom 
had  not  been  told  them  :  and  they,  who  were  des- 
tined to  carry  his  religion  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
themselves  needed,  at  the  time  of  their  receiving  this 
commission,  that  some  one  should  instruct  them  in 
the  doctrine  of  Christ.  It  is  true  that,  after  his  re- 
surrection, Jesus  opened  their  understandings,  and 
explained  to  them  the  scriptures,  and  he  continued 
upon  earth  forty  days,  speaking  to  them  of  the 
things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  It  ap- 
pears, however,  from  the  history  Avhicli  they  have 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Acts,  that  some  furthei" 
teaching  was  necessary  for  them,  f  Immediately 
before  our  Lord  ascended,  their  minds  being  still 
full  of  the  expectation  of  a  temporal  kingdom,  they 

*  John  XV.  IC.  t  Acts  ch.  i. 
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say  unto  him,  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore 
the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?     It  was  not  till  some  time 
after  they  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
they  understood  that  the  gospel  had  taken  away  the 
obligation  to  observe  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
law  :  and  the  action  of  Peter  in  baptizing  Cornelius, 
a  devout  heathen,  gave  offence  to  some  of  the  apos- 
tles and  brethren  in  Judea  when  they  first  heard  it.* 
Yet  in  their  epistles,  we  find  just  notions  of  the  spi- 
ritual nature  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  a  kingdom 
of  righteousness,  the  faithful  subjects  of  which  are  to 
receive  remission  of  sins,  and  sanctification  through 
his  blood,  and  just  notions  of  the  extent  of  this  reli- 
gion  as  a  dispensation,  the  spiritual    blessings  of 
which  are  to  be  communicated  to  all  in  every  land 
who  receive  it  in  faith  and  love.     These  notions  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  the  explication  both  of  the  ancient 
predictions,  and  of  many  particular  expressions  that 
occur  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord.     But  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  they  had  not  been  acquired  by  the  apos- 
tles during  the   teaching   of  Jesus.      They  are   so 
adverse  to  every  thing  which  men  educated  in  Jewish 
prejudices   had  learned,  and  had  hoped,  that  they 
could  not  be  the  fruit  of  their  own  reflections  ;  and, 
therefore,  they  imply  the  teaching  of  that  Spirit  who 
gradually  impressed  them  upon  the  mind,  guiding 
the  apostles  gently,  as  they  were  able  to  follow  him, 
into  all  the  truth   connected  with  the  salvation  of 
mankind.     As  inspiration  was  necessary  to  give  the 
minds  of  the  apostles  possession  of  the  system  that 
is  unfolded  in  their  epistles,  so  many  parts  of  that 
system  are  removed  at  such  a  distance  from  human 

*  Acts  cli.  XI, 
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discoveries,  and  are  liable  to  such  misapprehension, 
that  unless  we  suppose  a  continued  superintendence 
of  the  Spirit  by  whom  it  was  taught,  succeeding 
ages  would  not  have  a  sufficient  security  that  those, 
who  were  employed  to  deliver  it,  had  not  been 
guilty  of  gross  mistakes  in  some  most  important  doc- 
trines. 

Inspiration  will  appear  still  further  necessary, 
when  you  recollect  that  the  writings  of  the  apostles 
contain  several  predictions  of  things  to  come.  Paul 
foretells,  in  his  epistles,  the  corruptions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  many  other  circumstances  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church : 
and  the  Revelation  is  a  book  of  prophecy,  of  which 
part  has  been  already  fulfilled,  while  the  rest,  we 
trust,  will  be  explained  by  the  events  which  are  to 
arise  in  the  course  of  Providence.  But  prophecy  is 
a  kind  of  writing  which  implies  the  highest  degree 
of  inspiration.  When  predictions,  like  those  in 
Scripture,  are  particular  and  complicated,  and  the 
events  are  so  remote  and  so  contingent  as  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  human  sagacity,  it  is  plain  that  the 
writers  of  the  predictions  do  not  speak  according  to 
the  measure  of  information  which  they  had  acquired 
by  natural  means,  but  are  merely  the  instruments 
through  which  the  Almighty  communicates,  in  such 
measure  and  such  language  as  he  thinks  fit,  that 
knowledge  of  futurity  which  is  denied  to  man.  And 
although  the  full  meaning  of  their  own  predictions 
was  not  understood  by  themselves,  they  will  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  true  prophets,  when  the  fulfilment 
comes  to  reflect  light  upon  that  language,  which,  for 
wise  purposes,  was  made  dark  at  the  time  of  its  be- 
ing put  into  their  mouth. 
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Thus  the  nature  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles 
suggests  the  necessity  of  their  having  been  inspired. 
They  could  not  be  accurate  historians  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  without  one  degree  of  inspiration ;  nor  safe 
expounders  of  his  doctrine  without  a  higher ;  nor 
prophets  of  distant  events  without  the  highest.  As 
all  the  three  degrees  are  equally  possible  to  God,  it 
is  natural  to  presume,  from  the  end  for  M^hich  the 
apostles  were  sent,  that  the  degree  which  was  suited 
to  every  part  of  their  writings  was  not  withheld  ; 
and  we  find  the  promise  of  Jesus  perfectly  agreeable 
to  this  presumption. 

II.  Inspiration  of  the  apostles  was  promised  by 
our  Lord.  It  is  not  unfair  reasoning  to  adduce 
promises  contained  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  as 
proofs  of  their  divine  inspiration.  It  were,  indeed, 
reasoning  in  a  circle,  to  bring  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures  in  proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus. 
But  that  being  established  by  the  evidence  which 
has  been  stated,  and  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment having  been  proved  to  be  the  authentic  ge- 
nuine records  of  the  persons  whose  names  they 
bear,  we  are  warranted  to  argue  from  the  declara- 
tions contained  in  them,  what  is  the  measure  of 
inspiration  which  Jesus  was  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
his  servants.  He  might  have  been  a  divine  teacher, 
and  they  might  have  been  his  apostles,  although  he 
had  bestowed  none  at  all.  But  his  character  gives 
us  security  that  they  possessed  all  that  he  promised. 
We  read  in  the  Gospels,  that  Jesus  "  ordained 
twelve  that  they  should  be  with  him,  and  that  he 
might  send  them  forth  to  preach."*     And  as  this 

*  Mark  iii.  M. 
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was  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  first  called,  so 
it  was  the  charge  left  them  at  his  departure — "  Go," 
said  he,  "  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature ; 
make  disciples  of  all  nations."*  His  constant  fami- 
liar intercourse  with  them  was  intended  to  qualify 
them  for  the  execution  of  this  charge ;  and  the  pro- 
mises made  to  them  have  a  special  reference  to  the 
office  in  which  they  were  to  be  employed.  AVhen 
he  sent  them  during  his  life  to  preach  in  the  cities 
of  Israel,  he  said,  "  But  when  they  deliver  you  up, 
take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak,  for  it 
shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall 
speak.  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit 
of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you."f  And 
when  he  spake  to  them  in  his  prophecy  of  the  de-r 
struction  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  persecutions  which 
they  were  to  endure  after  his  death,  he  repeats  the 
same  promise  :  "  For  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and 
wisdom,  which  all  your  adversaries  shall  not  be  able 
to  gainsay  nor  resist."  :j:  It  is  admitted  that  the 
words  in  both  these  passages  refer  properly  to  that 
assistance,  "vfhich  the  inexperience  of  the  apostles 
was  to  derive  from  the  suggestions  of  the  Spirit, 
when  they  should  be  called  to  defend  their  conduct 
and  their  cause  before  the  tribunals  of  the  magis- 
trates. But  the  fulfilment  of  this  jDromise  was  a 
pledge,  both  to  the  apostles  and  to  the  world,  that 
the  measure  of  inspiration  necessary  for  the  more 
important  purpose  imjilied  in  their  commission 
would  not  be  withheld  ;  and  accordingly,  when  that 


*  Mark  xvi.  l6 ;  Matt,  xxviii.  I9.     See  original. 
+  Matt.  X.  19,  20.     See  original. 
X  Luke  xxi.  15. 
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purpose  came  to  be  unfolded  to  the  apostles,  the 
promise  of  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  was  expressed 
in  a  manner  which  applies  it  to  the  extent  of  their 
commission.     In   the   long  affectionate  discourse  re- 
corded by  John,  when  our  Lord  took  a  solemn  fare- 
well of  the   disciples,   after  eating  the  last  passover 
with  them,   he  said,  "  And  I  will  pray  the  Father, 
and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he 
may  abide  with  you   for  ever ;  even  the  Spirit  of 
truth,   whom  the  world   cannot  receive,   because  it 
seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him.     But  ye  know 
him,    for  he  dwelleth   with    you,    and    shall   be   in 
you.      The   Comforter,   which  is  the   Holy   Ghost, 
whom  the   Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall 
teach   you  all  things,   and  bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.     I 
have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  you  can- 
not bear  them  now.     Howbeit,   when  he  the  Spirit 
of  truth  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth ; 
for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself,  but  whatsoever  he 
shall  hear  that  shall  he   speak  ;  and  he  will  show 
you  things  to  come."*     Here  are   all  the  degrees  of 
inspiration  which  we  found  to  be  necessary  for  the 
apostles :  the  Spirit  was   to  bring  to  their  remem- 
brance what  they  had  heard — to  guide  them  into  the 
truth,   which  they  were  not  then  able  to  bear — and 
to  show  them  things  to  come ;   and  all  this  they 
were  to  derive,  not  from    occasional   illapses,   but 
from  the  perpetual  inhabitation  of  the  Spirit.     That 
this  inspiration  was  vouchsafed  to  them,  not  for  their 
own  sakes,  but  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  suc- 
cessful discharge  of  their  office  as  the  messengers  of 

*  John  xiv.  16,  17,  20;  xvi.  12,  13.     See  original. 
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Christ,   and   the   instructors   of  mankind,    appears 
from  several  expressions  of  that   prayer  which  im- 
mediately follows  the  discourse  containing  the  pro- 
mise of  inspiration  ;  particularly  from  these  words, 
"  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also 
which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word ;  that 
they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and 
I  in  thee  ;  that  they  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."*     In 
conformity  to  this  prayer,  so  becoming  him  who  was 
not  merely  the  friend  of  the  apostles,  but  the  light 
of  the  world,   is  that  charge  which  he  gives  them 
immediately  before  his   ascension,  "  Go  ye,   there- 
fore, and  teach  all  nations,   baptizing  them   in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost :  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I   have  commanded  you  :  and,   lo,   I    am  with 
you  alway,   even  unto   the   end  of  the  world," — the 
conclusion  of  the  age  that  has  been  introduced  by 
my  appearance.     I  am  with  you  alway,  not  by  my 
bodily  presence,  for  immediately  after  he  was  taken 
out  of  their  sight,  but  I  am  with  you  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which   I   am  to  send  upon  you  not  many 
days   hence,  and  which  is  to    abide  with    you   for 
ever.f 

The  promise  of  Jesus  then  implies,  according  to 
the  plain  construction  of  the  words,  that  the  apos- 
tles, in  executing  their  commission,  were  not  to  be 
left  wholly  to  their  natural  powers,  but  were  to  be 
assisted  by  that  illumination  and  direction  of  the 
Spirit  which  the  nature  of  the  commission  required  ; 
and  you  may  learn  the  sense  which  our  Lord  had  of 

*  John  xvii.  20,  21.        t  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.     See  original. 
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the  importance  and  effect  of  this  jDromise  from  one 
circumstance,  that  he  never  makes  any  distinction 
between  his  own  words  and  those  of  his  apostles, 
but  places  the  doctrines  and  commandments  which 
they  were  to  deliver  upon  a  footing  with  those 
which  he  had  spoken :  "  He  that  heareth  you,  liear- 
eth  me  ;  and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me ; 
and  he  that  despiseth  me,  despiseth  him  that  sent 
me."*  These  words  plainly  imply,  that  Christians 
have  no  warrant  to  pay  less  regard  to  any  thing 
contained  in  the  Epistles  than  to  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Gospels ;  and  teach  us,  that  every  doc- 
trine and  precept  clearly  delivered  by  the  apostles, 
comes  to  the  Christian  world  with  the  same  stamp 
of  divine  authority  as  the  words  of  Jesus,  who 
spake  in  the  name  of  him  that  sent  him. 

The  author  of  our  religion,  having  thus  made  the 
faith  of  the  Christian  world  to  hang  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  the  apostles,  gave  the  most  signal  manifesta- 
tion of  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  which  was  to 
qualify  them  for  their  office,  by  the  miraculous  gifts 
with  which  they  were  endowed  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, and  by  the  abundance  of  those  gifts  which  the 
imposition  of  their  hands  was  to  diffuse  through  the 
church.  One  of  the  twelve  indeed,  whose  labours 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  were  the  most  abundant 
and  the  most  extensive,  was  not  present  at  this 
manifestation,  for  Paul  was  not  called  to  be  an  apos- 
tle till  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  But  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  the  manner  of  his  being  called  was 
expressly  calculated  to  supply  this  deficiency.  As 
he  journeyed  to  Damascus,  about  noon,  to  bring  the 

*  Luke  X.  16. 
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Christians  who  were  there  bound  to  Jerusalem,  there 
shone  from  heaven  a  great  light  round  about  him. 
And  he  heard  a  voice,  saying,  I  am  Jesus  whom 
thou  persecutest.  And  I  have  appeared  unto  thee 
for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  wit- 
ness, both  of  these  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and 
of  those  things  in  the  which  I  will  appear  unto 
thee ;  and  now  I  send  thee  to  the  Gentiles  to  open 
their  eyes.*  In  reference  to  this  manner  of  his  be- 
ing called,  Paul  generally  inscribes  his  epistles  with 
these  words :  Paul  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by 
the  will  or  by  the  commandment  of  God  ;  and  he 
explains  very  fully  what  he  meant  by  the  use  of  this 
expression,  in  the  beginning  of  his  epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  his  conver- 
sion. "  Paul  an  apostle,  not  of  men,  neither  by  man, 
but  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father,  who  raised 
him  from  the  dead.  I  neither  received  the  Gospel 
of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ.  When  it  pleased  God,  who 
separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called 
me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I 
might  preach  him  among  the  heathen  ;  immediate- 
ly I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  neither 
went  I  up  to  Jerusalem  to  them  which  were  apos- 
tles before  me ;  but  I  went  unto  Arabia." f  All 
that  we  said  of  the  necessity  of  inspiration,  and  of 
the  import  of  the  promise  which  Jesus  made  to  the 
other  apostles,  receives  very  great  confirmation  from 
this  history  of  Paul,  who,  being  called  to  be  an 
apostle  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  received  the 
Gospel  by  immediate  revelation  from   heaven,  and 

*  Acts  xxvi.  12—18.  t  Gal.  i.  I,  12,  15,  l6,  17- 
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was  thus  put  upon  a  footing  with  the  rest,  both  as 
to  his  designation,  which  did  not  proceed  from  the 
choice  of  man,  and  as  to  his  qualifications,  which 
were  imparted  not  by  human  instruction,  but  by  the 
teaching  of  the  author  of  Christianity.  The  Lord 
Jesus,  who  appeared  to  him,  might  furnish  Paul 
with  the  same  advantages  which  the  other  apostles 
had  derived  from  his  presence  on  earth,  and  might 
give  him  the  same  assurance  of  the  inhabitation  of 
the  Spirit  that  the  promises,  which  we  have  been 
considering,  had  imparted  to  those. 

III.  Inspiration  was  claimed  by  the  apostles,  and 
their  claim  may  be  considered  as  the  interpretation 
of  the  promise  of  their  Master. 

You  will  not  find  the  claim  to  inspiration  formally 
advanced  in  the  Gospels.  This  omission  has  some- 
times been  stated  by  those  superficial  critics  whose 
prejudices  serve  to  account  for  their  haste,  as  an  ob- 
jection against  the  existence  of  inspiration.  But  if 
you  attend  to  the  reason  of  the  omission,  you  will 
perceive  that  it  is  only  an  instance  of  that  delicate 
propriety  which  pervades  all  the  New  Testament. 
The  Gospels  are  the  record  of  the  great  facts  which 
vouch  the  truth  of  Christianity.  These  facts  are  to 
be  received  upon  the  testimony  of  men  who  had 
been  eye-witnesses  of  them.  The  foundation  of 
Christian  faith  being  laid  in  an  assent  to  these  facts, 
it  would  have  been  preposterous  to  have  introduced 
in  support  of  them,  that  superintendence  of  the 
Spirit  which  preserved  the  minds  of  the  apostles 
from  error.  For  there  can  be  no  proof  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  apostles,  unless  the  truth  of  the  facts 
be   previously  admitted.      The   apostles,  therefore, 
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bring  forward  the  evidence  of  Christianity  in  its 
natural  order,  when  they  speak  in  the  Gospels  as  the 
companions  and  eye-witnesses  of  Jesus,  claiming 
that  credit  which  is  due  to  honest  men  who  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  knowing  what  they  declared. 
This  is  the  language  of  John.*  "  Many  other  signs 
did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples.  But  these 
are  written  that  ye  may  believe,  and  this  is  the  dis- 
ciple which  testifieth  these  things."  The  evangelist 
Luke  appears  to  speak  differently  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  Gospel  ;f  and  opposite  opinions  have 
been  entertained  respecting  the  information  convey- 
ed by  that  introduction. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  first,  with  regard 
to  the  time  when  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel.  It  ap- 
pears to  some  to  be  expressly  intimated  that  he 
wrote  after  Matthew  and  Mark,  because  he  speaks 
of  other  Gospels  then  in  circulation  ;  and  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  John  wrote  his  after  the 
other  three.  But  the  manner  in  which  Luke  speaks 
of  these  other  Gospels  does  not  seem  to  apply  to 
those  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  He  calls  them  many, 
which  implies  that  they  were  more  than  two,  and 
which  would  confound  these  two  canonical  Gospels 
with  imperfect  accounts  of  our  Lord's  life,  which 
we  know  from  ancient  writers  were  early  circulated, 
but  were  rejected  after  the  four  Gospels  were  pub- 
lished. It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Luke  would 
have  alluded  to  the  two  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Mark  without  distinguishing  them  from  other  very 
inferior  productions  ;  and  therefore  it  is  probable, 
that  when  he  used  this  mode  of  expression,  no  ac- 

*  John  XX.  30,  31,  and  xxi.  24.  t  Luke  i.  1 — 4.. 
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counts  of  our  Lord's  life  were  then  in  existence  but 
those  inferior  productions.  There  appears  also  to 
very  sound  critics  to  be  internal  evidence  that  Luke 
wrote  first.  He  is  much  more  particular  than  the 
other  evangelists  in  his  report  of  our  Lord's  birth, 
and  of  the  meetings  with  his  apostles  after  his  re- 
surrection. They  might  think  it  unnecessary  to  in- 
troduce the  same  particulars  into  their  Gospels  after 
Luke.  But  if  they  wrote  before  him,  the  want  of 
these  particulars  gives  to  their  Gospels  an  appear- 
ance of  imperfection  which  we  cannot  easily  ex- 
plain. 

The  other  point  suggested  by  this  introduction, 
upon  which  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion, 
is,  whether  Luke,  who  was  not  an  apostle,  wrote 
his  Gospel  from  personal  knowledge,  attained  by  his 
being  a  companion  of  Jesus,  or  from  the  information 
of  others.  Our  translation  certainly  favours  the 
last  opinion  ;  and  it  is  the  more  general  opinion, 
defended  by  very  able  critics.  Dr.  Randolph,  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  works,  which  contains  a  his- 
tory of  our  Saviour's  life,  supports  the  first  opinion, 
and  suggests  a  punctuation  of  the  verses,  and  an  in- 
terpretation of  one  word,  according  to  which  that 
opinion  may  be  defended.  Read  the  second  and 
third  verses  in  connexion.     Kaduc  ^a^sdoffav  7i/j,iv  o)  w^r  a^^vjg 

auTO?rr«/  xat  hvYi^rai  yivojMivoi  rou  Xoyou  ILdc^s  -/.ccfjM,  'jra^rjxoXovdrjxon 
avudiv    Taffiv   az^/Zag    xa^s^rig    doi    yga-^at,    K^aria-rs    &so(piXe.       By 

7]/Miv  is  understood  the  Christian  world,  who  had  re- 
ceived information,  both  oral  and  written,  from  those 
that  had  been  auroorra/  %«;  vTri^irai.  Kcc/mi  means  Luke, 
who  proposed  to  follow  the  example  of  those  avrovrai 
in  writing  what  he  knew ;  and  he  describes  his  own 
knowledge  by  the  word  vasyixoXov^rrMTf^  which  is  more 
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precise  than  the  circumlocution,  by  which  it  is  trans- 
lated, "  having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all 
things."  Perfect  understanding  may  be  derived  from 
various  sources  ;  but  Ta^a^c&Xou^aw  properly  means,  I  go 
along  with  as  a  companion,  and  derive  knowledge 
from  my  own  observation.  And,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  word  is  used  in  this  very  sense  by  the  Jew- 
ish historian  Josephus,  who  published  his  history 
not  many  years  after  Luke  wrote,  and  who  in  his 
introduction  represents  himself  as  worthy  of  credit, 
because  he  had  not  merely  inquired  of  those  who 
knew,  but  TairizoXoudrixora  roig  ys/ocotr/i/,  which  he  explains 

by    this     expression,     '^roXXuv   f^iv   aurov^yog    cr^a^sw;,    'ttXciotuv 

SauTO'TTTii  yivoiMivog.  If  tliis  interpretation  is  not  ap- 
proved of,  then,  according  to  the  sense  of  those  verses 
which  is  most  commonly  adopted,  Luke  will  be  un- 
derstood to  give  in  the  second  verse,  an  account  of 
that  ground  upon  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  with  regard  to  these  things  rested,  the  re- 
ports of  the  a-o7i7Tui  Tint  v'Trigsrai ;  and  to  state  in  the 
third  verse,  that  he,  having  collected  and  collated 
these  reports,  and  employed  the  most  careful  and 
minute  investigation,  had  resolved  to  write  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Here  lie  does  not  claim 
inspiration  :  he  does  not  even  say  that  he  was  an 
eye-witness.  But  he  says  that,  having  like  others 
heard  the  report  of  eye-witnesses,  he  had  accurately 
examined  the  truth  of  what  they  said,  and  presented 
to  the  Christian  world  the  fruit  of  his  researches. 

The  foundation  is  still  the  same  as  in  John's  gos- 
pel, the  report  of  those  in  whose  presence  Jesus  did 
and  said  what  is  recorded.  To  this  report  are  added, 
1.  The  investigation  of  Luke,  a  contemporary  of  the 
apostles,  the  companion  of  Paul  in  a  great  part  of 
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his  joiirneyings,  and  honoured  by  him  with  this 
title,  "  Luke  the  beloved  physician."*  2.  The  ap- 
probation of  Paul,  who  is  said  by  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian writers  to  have  revised  this  gospel,  written  by 
his  companion,  so  that  it  came  abroad  with  aposto- 
lical authority.  3.  The  universal  consent  of  the 
Christian  church,  which,  although  jealous  of  the 
books  that  were  then  published,  and  rejecting  many 
that  claimed  the  sanction  of  the  apostles,  has  uni- 
formly, from  the  earliest  times,  put  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  upon  a  footing  with  those  of  Matthew  and 
Mark  ;  a  clear  demonstration  that  they  who  had 
access  to  the  best  information  knew  that  it  had  been 
revised  by  an  apostle. 

As  then  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  appear  under 
the  character  of  eye-witnesses,  attesting  what  they 
had  seen,  there  would  have  been  an  impropriety  in 
their  resting  the  evidence  of  the  essential  facts  of 
Christianity  upon  inspiration.  But  after  the  respect 
which  their  character  and  their  conduct  procured  to 
their  testimony,  and  the  visible  confirmation  which 
it  received  from  heaven,  had  established  the  faith  of 
a  part  of  the  world,  a  belief  of  their  inspiration  be- 
came necessary.  They  might  have  been  credible 
witnesses  of  facts,  although  they  had  not  been  dis- 
tinguished from  other  men.  But  they  were  not 
qualified  to  execute  the  office  of  apostles  without  be- 
ing inspired.  And  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  church  required  the  execution  of  that 
office,  the  claim  which  had  been  conveyed  to  them 
by  the  promise  of  their  Master,  and  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  apostolical  character,  appears  in  their 

*  Coloss.  iv.  14. 
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writings.  They  instantly  exercised  the  authority 
derived  to  them  from  Jesus,  by  planting  ministers 
in  the  cities  where  they  had  preached  the  gospel,  by 
setting  every  thing  pertaining  to  these  Christian  so- 
cieties in  order,  by  controlling  the  exercise  of  those 
miraculous  gifts  which  they  had  imparted,  and  by 
correcting  the  abuses  which  happened  even  in  their 
time.  But  they  demanded,  from  all  who  had  re- 
ceived the  faith  of  Christ,  submission  to  the  doc- 
trines and  commandments  of  his  apostles,  as  the  in- 
spired messengers  of  heaven.  "  But  God  hath  re- 
vealed it,"  not  them^  as  our  translators  have  supplied 
the  accusative,  revealed  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Gospel  "  unto  us  by  his  Spirit ;  for 
the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things 
of  God.  Now  we  have  received  not  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God  ;  that  we 
might  know  the  things  which  are  freely  given  us  of 
God ;  which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth."*  "  If  any  man  think  himself  to 
be  a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that 
the  things  that  I  write  unto  you  are  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord  :"  i.  e.  Let  no  eminence  of  spirit- 
ual gifts  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of 
the  apostles,  or  as  implying  any  dispensation  from 
submitting  to  it.  f  "  For  this  cause  also  thank  we 
God  without  ceasing,  because  when  ye  received  the 
word  of  God  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it 
not  as  the  word  of  men,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the 
word  of  God."  \     Peter  speaking  of  the  epistles  of 


1  Cor.  ii.  10,  12,  13.  t  1  Cor.  xiv.  37. 

+  1  Tliess.  ii.  13. 
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Paul,  says,  "  Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  also, 
according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him,  hath  writ- 
ten unto  you."  *  And  John  makes  the  same  claim 
of  inspiration  for  the  other  apostles,  as  well  as  for 
himself.  "  We  are  of  God  :  he  that  knoweth  God, 
heareth  us  ;  he  that  is  not  of  God,  heareth  not  us."f 
The  claim  to  inspiration  is  clearly  made  by  the 
apostles  in  those  passages,  where  they  place  their 
own  writings  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  for  Paul,  speaking  of  the 
hga  y^afi/jbara,  a  common  expression  among  the  Jews 
for  their  scriptures,  in  which  Timothy  had  been  in- 
structed from  his  childhood,  says,  "  All  scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God.":j:  Peter  speaking  of 
the  ancient  prophets,  says,  "  The  Spirit  of  Christ 
was  in  them ;"  and  "  The  prophecy  came  not  in  old 
time  by  the  will  of  man  ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  ^  And  the 
quotations  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  from  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  often  introduced 
with  an  expression  in  which  their  inspiration  is  di- 
rectly asserted.  "  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
Esaias  ;"  "  By  the  mouth  of  thy  servant  David  thou 
hast  said,"  ||   &c.  &c. 

With  this  uniform  testimony  to  that  inspiration 
of  the  Jewish  scriptures,  which  was  universally  be- 
lieved among  that  people,  you  are  to  conjoin  this 
circumstance,  that  Paul  and  Peter  in  different  places 
rank  their  own  writings  with  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.    Paul  commands  that  his  epistles  should 


*  2  Pet.  iii.  15.  t  1  John  iv.  6. 

t  2  Tim.  iii.  l6.  §  1  Pet.  i.  11.  2  Pet.  i.  21. 

II  Acts  i.  l6.  iv.  25.  xxviii.  25. 
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be  read  in  the  churches,  where  none  but  those  books 
which  the  Jews  believed  to  be  inspired  were  ever 
read.  *  He  says  that  Christians  "  are  built  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  ;"  et'  r(fj 
^ifisXitfj  Tuv  avogroXuv  %ai  T^opjjTwi;,  j-  a  Conjunction  which 
would  have  been  highly  improper,  if  the  former  had 
not  been  inspired  as  well  as  the  latter  :  and  Peter 
charges  the  Christians,  to  "  be  mindful  of  the  words 
which  were  spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets,  and 
of  the  commandment  of  us  the  apostles."  |  The  na- 
ture of  the  book  of  Revelation  led  the  apostle  John 
to  assert  most  directly  his  personal  inspiration  ;  for 
he  says  that  "  Jesus  sent  and  signified  by  his  angel 
to  his  servant  John  the  things  that  were  to  come  to 
pass  ;"  and  that  the  divine  person,  like  the  Son  of 
Man,  who  appeared  to  him  when  he  was  in  the  spi- 
rit, commanded  him  to  write  in  a  book  what  he  saw  : 
and  in  one  of  the  visions  recorded  in  that  book. 
Rev.  xxi.  14,  when  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel 
was  presented  to  John  under  the  figure  of  a  great 
city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of  heaven, 
there  is  One  part  of  the  image  that  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  that  authority  in  settling  the  form  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  in  teaching  articles  of  faith, 
which  the  apostles  derived  from  their  inspiration  : 
"  The  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  foundations,  and 
in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
Lamb."  § 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  passages  to  the 
same  purpose  which  will  occur  to  you  in  reading  the 
New  Testament :  but  it  is  manifest  even  from  them. 


*  Col.  iv.  16.  f-  Ephes.  ii.  20. 

X  2  Pet.  iii.  2.  §  Rev.  i.  1,  10—19  ;  xxi.  14. 
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that  the  manner  in  which  the  apostles  speak  of  their 
own  writings  is  calculated  to  mislead  every  candid 
reader,  unless  they  really  wrote  under  the  direction 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  So  gross  and  daring  an  im- 
posture is  absolutely  inconsistent  not  only  with  their 
whole  character,  but  also  with  those  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  of  which  there  is  unquestionable  evi- 
dence that  they  were  possessed ;  and  which,  being 
the  natural  vouchers  of  the  assertion  made  by  them 
concerning  their  own  writings,  cannot  be  supposed, 
upon  the  principles  of  sound  theism,  to  have  been 
imparted  for  a  long  course  of  years  to  persons  who 
continued  during  all  that  time  asserting  such  a  false- 
hood, and  appealing  to  those  gifts  for  the  truth  of 
what  they  said. 

IV.  The  claim  of  the  apostles  derives  much  con- 
firmation from  the  reception  which  it  met  with 
amongst  the  Christians  of  their  days.  It  appears 
from  an  expression  of  Peter,  that  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote  his  second  epistle,  the  epistles  of  Paul  were 
classed  with  the  other  scriptures,  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  i.  e.  were  accounted  inspired  writ- 
ings. *  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  versant 
in  the  early  history  of  the  church,  with  what  care 
the  first  Christians  discriminated  between  the  aposto- 
lical writings,  and  the  compositions  of  other  authors, 
however  much  distinguished  by  their  piety,  and  with 
what  reverence  they  received  those  books  which 
were  known  by  their  inscription,  by  the  place  from 
which  they  proceeded,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  circulated,  to  be  the  work  of  an  apostle.  In 
Lardner  s  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History  you  will 

*  2  Peter  iii.  16. 
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find  the  most  particular  information  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  you  will  perceive  that  the  whole  history  of 
the  supposititious  writings,  which  appeared  in  early 
times,  conspires  in  attesting  the  veneration  in  which 
the  avithority  of  the  apostles  was  held  by  the  Chris- 
tian church.  We  learn  from  Justin  Martyr  that, 
before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  '■«  ccmiMriiMViv- 

(JMra.  ruv  Anroiirokuv  %ai  ra  ovyy^afitutra,  ruiv  TQ^ocpriTuv  were   read 

together  in  the  Christian  assemblies  :  we  know  that, 
from  the  earliest  times,  the  church  has  submitted  to 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  as  the  infallible  standard 
of  faith  and  practice  ;  and  we  find  the  ground  of 
this  peculiar  respect  expressed  by  the  first  Christian 
writers  as  well  as  by  their  successors,  who  speak  of 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  as  ^s'"'  yfa^a/,  eg  smwoiai 

ayiov  m/ivfzarog.* 

V.  The  only  point  that  remains  to  be  considered 
is,  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  books  them- 
selves inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  their  being  in- 
spired. It  is  impossible  for  me  to  follow  the  detail 
into  which  this  point  runs.  But  I  may  suggest  the 
general  heads  of  answer  to  the  multiplicity  of  ob- 
jections which  fall  under  it.  Even  those  who  ac- 
knowledge the  excellence  of  the  general  system  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament,  who  admit  that  it 
must  have  been  revealed  to  the  authors  of  the  books 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  there  are  some  in- 
stances in  which  the  clearness  of  the  predictions,  and 
even  the  majesty  of  the  style  imply  a  peculiar  illu- 
mination and  direction  of  their  minds,  even  such 
persons  meet,  in  reading  the  New  Testament,  with 
difficulties  which  they  are  unable  to  reconcile  with 

*  Lardner's  Cred.  vol.  i.  p.  273  ;  voJ.  iii.  p.  230. 
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the  notion  of  inspiration  ;  and  if  they  are  stumbled, 
others,  who  wish  to  discredit  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity,, represent  the  notion  of  inspiration  as  rendered 
wholly  indefensible,  and  even  ridiculous,  by  the  mis- 
takes in  small  matters,  the  contradictions,  the  varie- 
ties, and  littlenesses  that  occur  in  several  places,  and 
the  numberless  instances  of  a  style  verv  far  removed 
from  that  which  the  Almighty  might  be  conceived 
to  assume. 

When  you  come  to  examine  these  objections,  there 
are  two  general  remarks  which  it  will  be  of  great 
importance  for  you  to  carry  in  your  minds. 

1.  Recollect  that  the  objectors  ujion  such  a  svib- 
ject  have  great  advantage.  It  is  very  easy  to  start 
difficulties  and  objections.  And  when  the  solution 
is  to  be  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  context, 
and  from  a  knowledge  of  ancient  languages  and  cus- 
toms, the  difficulty  or  objection  may  be  urged  in  so 
specious  or  lively  a  manner  as  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression, before  the  solution  can  be  brought  forward. 
But  the  diligence,  the  learning,  and  sagacity  of  mo- 
dern commentators  have  furnished  every  student, 
who  wishes  the  scriptures  to  be  true,  with  satisfying 
answers  to  the  most  formidable  objections  against 
particular  parts  of  them  ;  and  it  is  a  general  rule 
which  you  ought  to  observe  in  your  study  of  the 
scriptures,  never  to  suppose,  never  to  allow  the  most 
positive  affirmation  or  the  most  pointed  ridicule  to 
persuade  you,  that  a  passage  is  indefensible,  because 
that  measure  of  information  respecting  antiquity  and 
of  experience  in  sacred  criticism  which  you  possess, 
does  not  suggest  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  de- 
fended. You  will  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  apparent 
contradictions  in  the  narration  of  the  Gospels,  or  in 
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the  doctrine  of  the  epistles,  may  be  easily  reconciled  ; 
that  expressions  which  have  been  represented  as 
mean,  are  justified  by  the  practice  of  classical  writ- 
ers ;  that  the  harsh  sense,  which  single  phrases  seem 
to  contain,  is  removed  either  by  a  more  accurate 
translation  of  the  original,  or  by  the  connexion  in 
which  they  stand ;  that  supposed  errors  in  chrono- 
logy or  geography  either  disappear  upon  being  closely 
examined,  or  arise  from  some  of  those  trifling  varia- 
tions in  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament  which  mo- 
dern criticism  has  investigated  ;  that  those  parts  of 
the  conduct  of  Peter  and  Paul  which  have  been  cen- 
sured are  in  no  respect  inconsistent  with  the  general 
doctrine  which  they  taught ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
that  as  the  general  matter  of  the  New  Testament 
could  not  have  been  known  to  any  who  were  not 
inspired  of  God,  and  as  the  manner  in  which  that 
matter  is  delivered  appears,  the  more  it  is  consider- 
ed, to  be  the  more  fit  and  excellent,  so  there  is  no- 
thing throughout  all  the  books  unworthy  of  that 
measure  of  inspiration  of  which  we  have  hitherto 
spoken. 

2.  Observe  that  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  particular  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  in  general  of  no  weight  in  overturning  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration,  unless  you  suppose  that  the 
authors  wrote  continually  under  the  influence  of 
what  has  been  called  the  inspiration  of  suggestion, 
i.  e.  that  every  thought  was  put  into  their  mind, 
and  every  word  dictated  to  them  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  But  this  opinion,  ^vhich  is  probably  enter- 
tained by  many  well-meaning  Christians,  and  which 
has  been  held  by  some  able  defenders  of  Christianity, 
is  now  generally  abandoned  by  those  who  examine 
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the  subject  with  due  care.  And  the  following  rea- 
sons will  satisfy  you  that  it  has  not  been  lightly 
abandoned.  It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  this 
highest  degree  of  inspiration  is  extended  through  all 
the  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  because  there  are 
many  facts  in  the  Gospels,  which  the  apostles  might 
know  perfectly  from  their  own  observation  or  recol- 
lection, many  expressions  which  would  naturally  oc- 
cur to  them,  many  directions  and  salutations  in  their 
epistles,  such  as  were  to  be  expected  in  that  corre- 
spondence. It  is  not  only  unnecessary  to  suppose 
that  the  highest  degree  of  inspiration  was  extended 
through  all  the  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
the  supposition  is  really  inconsistent  with  many  cir- 
cumstances that  occur  there.  I  shall  mention  a  few. 
Paul  in  some  instances  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  counsels  which  he  gives  in  matters  of  indiffer- 
ence, upon  his  own  judgment,  and  the  command- 
ments which  he  delivers  with  the  authority  of  an 
apostle  :  "  I  speak  this  by  permission,  and  not  of 
commandment."  "  This  I  command,  yet  not  I,  but 
the  Lord  :"  a  distinction  for  which  there  could  have 
been  no  room,  had  every  word  been  dictated  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.*  Paul  sometimes  discovers  a  doubt, 
and  a  change  of  purpose  as  to  the  time  of  his  jour- 
neyings,  and  other  little  incidents,  which  the  highest 
degree  of  inspiration  would  have  prevented.-}-  It  is 
allowed  that  there  is  a  degree  of  imperfection  and 
obscurity,  which,  in  some  instances,  remains  on  the 
style  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  particularly  of  Paul, 
which  we  cannot  easily  reconcile  with  the  highest 

*  1  Cor.  vii.  6,  10.  +  1  Cor.  xvi.  3—6,  10,  11. 
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degree  of  inspiration.  *  Once  more,  there  are  pecu- 
liarities of  expression,  and  a  marked  manner,  by 
which  a  person  of  taste  and  discernment  may  clearly 
distinguish  the  writings  of  every  one,  from  those  of 
every  other.  But  had  all  written  uniformly  under 
the  same  inspiration  of  suggestion,  there  could  not 
have  been  a  difference  of  manner  corresponding  to 
the  difference  of  character  ;  and  the  expression  used 
by  all  might  have  been  expected  to  be  the  best  pos- 
sible. 

These  circumstances  lead  us  to  abandon  the  no- 
tion that  the  apostles  wrote  under  a  continual  in- 
spiration of  suggestion.  But  they  are  not  in  the 
least  inconsistent  with  that  kind  of  inspiration  which 
we  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  their 
mission ;  v/hich  is  commonly  called  an  inspiration  of 
direction,  and  which  consists  in  this,  that  the  writ- 
ers of  the  New  Testament,  although  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise their  own  memory  and  understanding,  as  far 
as  they  could  be  of  use  ;  although  allowed  to  em- 
ploy their  own  modes  of  thinking  and  expression,  as 
far  as  there  was  no  impropriety  in  their  being  employ- 
ed, were,  by  the  superintendence  of  the  Spirit,  effec- 
tually guarded  from  error  while  they  were  writing, 
and  were  at  all  times  furnished  with  that  measure 
of  inspiration  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  requir- 
ed. In  his  history  every  evangelist  brings  forward 
those  discourses  and  facts  which  had  made  the  deep- 
est impression  upon  his  mind  ;  but  while,  from  the 
variety  which  thus  natm'ally  takes  place  in  the  his- 
tories, there  arises  the  strongest  proof  that  there 
was  no  collusion,  the  recollection  of  every  historian 

*  2  Pet.  iii.  16". 
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was  SO  far  assisted,  that  he  gives  us  no  false  inform- 
ation ;  and  by  laying  together  the  several  accounts, 
we  may  attain  as  complete  a  view  of  the  transactions 
recorded  as  the  Spirit  of  God  judged  to  be  necessary. 
In  the  book  of  Acts  we  see  the  mind  of  the  apostles 
gradually  led,  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  to  a  full 
apprehension  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  In  the 
Epistles  they  apply  the  knowledge  which  had  thus 
been  imparted  to  them  by  revelation,  in  ministering 
to  the  edification,  the  comfort,  or  reproof  of  the 
churches  which  they  had  established  ;  and  the  Spirit, 
who  had  by  this  time  guided  them  into  all  truth, 
abode  with  them,  so  that  from  the  words  and  com- 
mandments of  the  apostles  we  may  learn  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

It  hath  pleased  God  that  the  Christian  world 
should  derive  those  treasures  of  divine  knowledge 
which  resided  in  the  apostles,  not  by  formal  syste- 
matical discourses  composed  for  the  instruction  of 
future  ages,  but  by  the  short  familiar  incidental 
mention  of  the  Christian  doctrines  in  their  epistles. 
This  form  of  the  doctrinal  writings  of  the  apostles 
has  been  stated  as  an  objection  to  their  being  inspir- 
ed ;  but  by  a  little  attention  you  will  perceive  the 
great  advantages  of  their  being  permitted  to  adopt 
this  form.  Our  industry  is  thus  quickened  in  search- 
ing the  Scriptures.  The  doctrines  are  rendered 
more  level  to  the  capacity  of  the  great  body  of 
Christians,  and  more  easily  recalled  to  their  minds 
by  this  mode  of  being  delivered  :  and  the  books  con- 
taining the  doctrines  are  thus  made  to  bring  along 
with  them  internal  marks  of  authenticity,  which 
could  not  have  belonged  to  them  had  they  been  in 
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another  form.  *  The  inscription  of  the  epistle  is  a 
sure  I'oucher,  transmitted  from  the  earliest  times, 
that  a  letter  had  truly  been  sent  by  an  apostle  of 
Christ  to  a  church.  The  character  of  the  apostle  is 
marked  in  his  epistle,  and  the  many  little  circum- 
stances, which  his  situation  or  that  of  the  church 
introduces  into  an  affectionate  letter,  while  they  ex- 
hibit the  natural  expressions  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, bring  a  conviction,  more  satisfying  than  that 
which  arises  from  any  testimony,  that  the  apostles 
of  Jesus  proceeded,  in  execution  of  the  charge  given 
them  by  their  Master,  to  make  disciples  of  all  na- 
tions. 

In  the  prophecies  which  the  New  Testament  con- 
tains there  must  have  been  the  inspiration  of  sug- 
gestion. Neither  the  words  nor  the  thoughts  could 
there  come  by  the  will  of  man  ;  and  the  writ- 
ers spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Accordingly  Paul  introduces  his  predictions  with 
these  words  :  The  Spirit  speaketh  expressly ;  and 
John,  we  found,  says  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  that 
he  was  commanded  to  write  what  he  saw  and  heard. 

I  have  explained  under  this  second  remark  that 
kind  of  inspiration,  which  the  different  branches  of 
the  evidence  that  has  been  stated  appears  to  me 
clearly  to  establish,  and  which  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered as  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  apostolical  office.  We  do  not  say  that  every 
thought  was  put  into  the  mind  of  the  apostles, 
and  every  word  dictated  to  their  pen  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.     But  we  say,  that  by  the  superintendence 

*  Paley's  Horse  Paxilinse. 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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of  the  Spirit,  they  were  at  all  times  guarded  from 
error,  and  were  furnished  upon  every  occasion  with 
the  measure  of  inspiration  which  the  nature  of  the 
subject  required.  Upon  this  view  of  the  matter,  we 
can  easily  account  for  all  the  circumstances  that  are 
commonly  urged  as  objections  against  the  notion  of 
inspiration.  We  may  even  admit  that  the  apostles 
were  liable  to  err  in  their  conduct,  and  were  left  ig- 
norant of  some  things  which  they  wished  to  know  t 
and  at  the  same  time  we  have  all  that  security  a- 
gainst  misrepresentations  of  fact,  or  error  in  doc- 
trine, which  the  nature  of  the  commission  given  to 
the  apostles  and  the  importance  of  the  truths  de- 
clared by  them  render  necessary  for  our  faith.  By 
this  kind  of  inspiration,  while  a  provision  is  made 
for  the  introduction  of  those  internal  marks  of  au- 
thenticity by  which  the  Bible  is  distinguished  above 
every  other  book  in  the  world,  there  is  also  a  perfect 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  given  to  the  apostles  by 
Jesus,  a  justification  of  the  claim  which  their  writ- 
ings contain,  and  a  rational  account  of  that  entire 
submission  which  the  Christian  church  in  every  age 
has  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  apostles. 

Here  then  is  the  ground  upon  which  I  rest  my 
foot,  and  the  point  from  which  I  desire  to  be  consi- 
dered as  setting  out  in  my  Lectures  upon  Divinity. 
Jesus  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  His  apostles, 
who  were  commanded  by  him  to  publish  his  doctrine 
to  the  world,  received,  in  fvilfilment  of  his  promise, 
such  a  measure  of  the  visible  gifts  of  the  Spirit  as 
attested  their  commission,  and  such  a  measure  of  in*, 
ternal  illumination  and  direction,  as  render  their 
writings  the  infallible  standard  of  Christian  truth. 
From  hence  it   follows,  that  every  thing  which  is 
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clearly  contained  in  the  Gospels  and  epistles,  or 
which  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  words  there 
used,  is  true  ;  and  that  every  thing  which  cannot  be 
so  proved  is  no  i)art  of  the  doctrine  that  Christians 
are  required  to  believe.  After  we  have  attained  this 
point,  sound  criticism  becomes  the  foundation  of 
Theology.  My  business  is  not  to  frame  a  system  of 
Divinity,  but  to  delineate  that  system  which  the 
Scriptures  teach,  by  a  clear  exposition  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  is  taught ;  and  to  defend  it,  by 
rescuing  the  Scrijitures  from  misinterpretation.  We 
shall  be  very  much  assisted  in  this  course  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  The  Greek  Tes- 
tament will  be  our  constant  companion ;  and  the 
best  preparation  for  what  you  are  to  learn  from  me 
is  to  apply  the  knowledge,  which  you  have  acquired 
elsewhere,  in  rendering  the  Greek  Testament  fami- 
liar to  your  minds. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture  is  touched  upon  in 
all  the  complete  defences  of  Christianity ;  of  most  of  which 
you  have  both  an  Index  and  an  Abridgment  in  Leland's  view 
of  the  Deistical  Writers. 

Bishop  Burnet  has  treated  it  shortly  in  his  Exposition  of  the  6th 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 

There  are  many  excellent  Sermons  of  English  Divines  upon  this 
subject.  I  mention  particularly  Archbishop  Seeker's,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  works. 

And  there  is  a  rational,  masterly  Essay  upon  this  subject,  in  Bi- 
shop Benson's  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 

Potter's  Praelectiones  Theologicae  in  Opera  Theologica,  torn.  iii. 

Le  Clerc's  Letters  on  Inspiration,  with  Lowth's  Answer. 

Randolph's  Works. 

Wakefield  on  Inspiration. 

Middleton. 

Prettyman's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology. 

Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible  and  for  Christianity. 
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Having  established  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  next  to  learn 
from  this  infallible  guide  that  system  of  doctrine 
which  characterizes  the  Christian  religion.  It  is 
presumptuous  and  childish  to  busy  ourselves  in  fan- 
cying what  that  system  ought  to  be.  If  the  books 
containing  the  Gospel  of  Christ  were  really  written 
by  men  under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  will  teach  us  the  truth  without  mixture  of  er- 
ror ;  and  all  our  speculations  vanish  before  the  au- 
thoritative declarations  which  they  bring. 

I  need  not  occupy  time  with  delineating  the  great 
truths  of  natural  religion.  These  must  be  the  same 
in  every  true  system,  because  they  are  unchangeable  ; 
and  it  occurred  formerly,  in  stating  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  that  this  revelation  carries  along  with 
it  one  strong  presumption  of  its  divine  original,  by 
giving  in  the  simplest  language,  and  the  plainest 
form,  views  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  duty  of 
man,  more  clear,  more  consistent,  and  more  exalted 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  writings.     If  you 
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were  to  throw  out  of  the  Scriptures  all  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  there  would  remain  a  com- 
plete system  of  natural  religion,  in  comparison  with 
which,  even  the  speculations  of  the  en^liglitened  and 
virtuous  sage  of  Athens  appear  low  and  partial. 
But  it  is  of  these  peculiar  doctrines  that  Christian 
theology  consists  ;  and  I  mean  at  present  to  prepare 
for  examining  them  particularly,  by  stating  them  in 
a  short  connected  view.  I  cannot  propose  to  meet 
in  this  view  the  sentiments  of  all  the  different  sects 
of  Christians  ;  for  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  accommo- 
date the  sketch  that  is  to  be  given,  to  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  some  sects,  I  should  be  obliged  to  leave  out 
several  doctrines  which  appear  to  me  most  essential 
to  Christianity.  But  although  I  cannot  meet  the 
sentiments  of  opposite  sects,  I  do  not  wish  to  derive 
this  short  system  from  the  discriminating  tenets,  or 
the  peculiar  language  of  any  one  sect :  I  wish  to 
avoid  the  use  of  any  terms  that  are  not  scriptural, 
and  to  present  to  you  the  form  of  sound  words  which 
is  taught  by  the  apostles  themselves.  We  shall  have 
enough  of  controverted  opinions  when  we  come  to 
attend  to  the  different  facts  of  the  system.  But  it 
seems  to  me  proper  that  you  should  carry  in  your 
minds  a  general  distinct  conception  of  the  subjects 
upon  which  the  controversies  turn,  before  we  be  en- 
tangled in  that  thorny  path. 

The  foundation  of  the  Gospel  is  this,  that  men  are 
sinners.  If  you  take  away  this  proposition,  the 
whole  system  is  left  without  meaning  :  if  you  re- 
ceive it  in  its  full  import,  you  perceive  the  use  of 
the  different  parts,  and  the  harmony  with  which 
they  unite  in  producing  the  effect  that  is  ascribed  to 
the  whole.     The  proposition  is  often  enunciated  in 
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Scripture ;  but  the  truth  of  it  is  independent  of  the 
authority  of  any  revelation,  and  must  be  admitted 
by  every  candid  observer,  whether  he  believes  or  re- 
jects the  divine  mission  of  Jesus.  Although  differ- 
ent states  of  society  have  exhibited  different  forms 
of  wickedness,  authentic  history  does  not  record  any 
in  which  human  virtue  has  appeared  pure.  A  great 
part  of  the  business  of  every  government  is  to  inter- 
pose restraints  upon  the  evil  passions  of  the  subjects  : 
yet  so  ineffectual  are  those  restraints,  that  the  peace 
of  the  best  constituted  society  is  often  disturbed  by 
enormous  crimes,  while  there  are  transgressions  of 
virtue  which  elude  the  law,  that  indicate  a  deeper 
depravity  of  mind  than  those  enormities  which  are 
punished ;  and  even  the  best  of  the  sons  of  men, 
those  who  by  the  innocence  of  their  lives  are  ex- 
empted not  only  from  the  punishments,  but  even 
from  the  censures  of  human  society,  have  the  con- 
sciousness of  imperfection,  of  failing,  and  demerit. 

The  Scriptures  connect  this  abounding  of  iniquity 
with  a  transaction  which  took  place  soon  after  the 
creation  of  Adam.  "  By  one  man,"  says  Paul,  "  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so 
death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned  : 
— By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation :  in  Adam  all  die."  *  This  is 
the  commentary  made  by  an  apostle  upon  the  third 
chapter  of  Genesis  ;  and  when  we  take  that  chapter, 
the  commentary  of  Paul,  and  other  incidental  ex- 
pressions in  connexion,  we  are  led  by  the  Scriptures 
to  consider  the  transgression  of  the  first  parents  of 
the  human  race  as  altering  the  condition  of  their 

*  Rom.  V.  12,  18,     I  Cor.  xv.  22. 
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posterity,  rendering  this  earth  a  less  comfortable,  and 
less  virtuous  habitation,  than  without  that  trans- 
gression it  would  have  been,  and  introducing  sin, 
with  all  its  attendant  misery,  amongst  a  part  of  the 
rational  creation  who  were  made  at  fir^t  after  the 
image  of  God. 

Something  analogous  to  this  effect  of  the  trans- 
gression of  our  first  parents,  may  often  be  observed 
in  human  connections.  And  we  are  guarded  against 
wantonly  rejecting  the  Scripture  account  of  this 
early  transaction,  as  incredible  or  inconsistent  with 
the  government  of  God,  when  we  see,  in  numberless 
instances,  the  sins  of  some  persons  extending  their 
baleful  influence  to  the  minds  and  the  fortunes  of 
others,  a  father  corrupting  the  manners  of  his  chil- 
dren, entailing  upon  them  disease,  disgrace,  poverty 
and  vice,  and  thus  reducing  them  by  his  wickedness 
to  a  calamitous  state,  which,  had  they  sprung  from 
other  parents,  it  appears  to  us  they  might  have 
avoided. 

To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  in  the  present  con-, 
dition  of  the  humfin  race  there  are  many  symptoms 
of  degradation.  The  combat  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  parts  of  our  nature,  the  temptations  to 
vice  which  every  thing  around  us  presents,  the  judg- 
ments which  are  often  executed  by  changes  upon 
the  face  of  nature,  that  abridgment  of  the  comforts 
of  life  which  arises  from  our  own  faults,  or  those  of 
others,  and  the  violence  which  is  done  to  our  feelings 
and  our  affections  by  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
called  out  of  the  world  ;  all  this,  and  much  more  of 
the  same  kind,  indicates  a  disordered  state,  and  ac- 
cords with  the  slight  incidental  openings  which  the 
Scriptures  give  vis  into  that  ancient  transaction,  to 
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which  they  trace  the  sin  and  misery  of  mankind. 
The  effects  of  this  transaction  continued  in  the  world 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  philosophy,  good 
government,  and  civilization.  Neither  the  vigilant 
education  and  rigorous  discipline  prescribed  in  some 
ancient  states,  nor  the  circumspection  and  mortifica- 
tion learned  in  some  ancient  schools,  were  able  to 
cleanse  the  heart  of  any  one  individual  from  every 
kind  of  defilement,  or  to  maintain  a  life,  in  all  re- 
spects blameless.  And,  whatever  remedy  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  may  be  conceived  to  have  ap- 
plied to  the  other  evils  which  proceed  from  sin,  there 
is  one  standing  memorial  of  its  power,  which  defies 
the  wit  and  the  strength  of  man.  None  can  deliver 
his  own  soul,  or  the  soul  of  his  brother  from  death. 
*'  It  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die."  *  But 
death  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  fruit  of 
sin  ;  and  therefore  the  continuance  of  death  is  one  of 
those  practical  lessons  which  the  Almighty  often  ad- 
ministers, which  is  independent  of  speculation,  but, 
being  by  its  nature  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  dis- 
coveries that  are  made,  is  sufficient  to  teach  all  who 
receive  the  Scriptures,  that  the  transaction  to  which 
they  ascribe  the  introduction  of  death,  has  not  ex- 
hausted all  its  force. 

The  Gospel  then  pi'oceeds  upon  a  fact,  which  was 
not  created  by  the  revelation,  but  would  have  been 
true,  although  the  Gospel  had  not  appeared,  that 
that  part  of  the  reasonable  offspring  of  God  who  in- 
habit this  earth  are  sinners,  and  that  their  efforts  to 
extricate  themselves  out  of  this  condition  had  prov- 
ed ineffectual.     But  sin  is  repugnant  to  our  moral 

*  Hcb.  ix  27. 
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feelings,  and  excites  our  abhorrence.      How  much 
more  odious  must  it  appear  in  the   sight  of  Him, 
whom  natural  religion  and  the  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture teach  us  to  consider  as  infinitely  holy  !    We  see 
only  a  small  j)ortion  of  human  wickedness.     But 
all  the  demerit  of  every  individual  sinner,  and  the 
whole  sum  of   iniquity  committed   throughout  the 
earth,  are  continually  present  to  the  eyes  of  Him 
with  whose  nature  they  are  most  inconsistent.    The 
sins  of  men  are  transgressions  of  the  law  given  them 
by  their  Creator,  an  insult  to  his  authority,  a  vio- 
lation of  the  order  which  he  had  established,  a  di- 
minution of  the  happiness  which  he  had  spread  over 
his  works.     It  is  unknown  to  us  what  connexions 
there  are  amongst  different  parts  of  the  universe. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  no  government  can  subsist 
if  the  laws  are  transgressed  with  impunity.     It  is 
very  conceivable  that   the   other   creatures  of  God 
might  be  tempted  to  disobedience,  if  the  transgres- 
sions of  the  human  race  received  no  chastisement. 
And  therefore,  as  every  temptation  to  disobey  laws 
which  bring  peace  to  the  obedient,  is  really  an  in- 
troduction to  misery,  it  appears  most  becoming  the 
Almighty,  both  as  the  Ruler  and  the  Father  of  the 
universe,  to  execute  his  judgments  against  the  hu-^ 
man  race.     Accordingly  the  Scriptures  record  many 
awful  testimonies  of  the  divine  displeasure  with  sin  ; 
and  they  represent  the  whole  world  as  the  children 
of  wrath,  guilty  before  God,  and  under  the  curse, 
because  they  are  the  children  of  disobedience.     It  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  repentance  to  avert  those  evils 
which  past  transgressions   had    deserved.     But  we 
have  seen   that  men  were   unable  to  forsake  their 
sins  ;  and  M^e  cannot  form  a  conception  of  any  mode, 
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consistent  with  the  honour  and  the  great  objects  of 
the  divine  government,  by  which  a  creature  who 
continues  to  transgress  the  divine  laws,  can  stop  the 
course  of  that  punishment,  which  is  the  fruit  of  his 
transgression. 

In  this  situation,  when  the  reasonings  of  nature 
fail,   and   every  appearance  in  nature   conspires   to 
show  that  hope  is  presumptuous,   the  revelation  of 
the  Gospel  is  fitted  by  its  peculiar  character  to  en- 
lighten and  revive   the  human   mind.      We  there 
learn  that  God,   who  is  rich  in  mercy,  moved  by 
compassion  for  the  work  of  his  hands,  for  the  great 
love  wherewith  he  loved  the  world,  conceived  a  plan 
for  delivering  the  children  of  Adam  from  that  sin 
and  misery  out  of  which  they  were  unable  to  extri- 
cate   themselves.*      Having    foreseen,    before    the 
foundation  of  the  world,  that  they  would  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  an  evil  spirit,   and  abuse  that  li- 
berty which  forms  an  essential  part  of  their  nature, 
he  comprehended  in  the  same  eternal  counsel  a  pur- 
pose to  create,  and  a  purpose  to  save,  f     Immediate- 
ly after  the  transgression  of  the  first  man  there  was 
some  discovery  of  the  gracious  plan.     At  the  same 
time  that  a  curse  is  pronounced  upon  the  ground, 
and  death  is  declared  to  be  the  punishment  of  sin, 
there  is  an  intimation  of  future  deliverance  in  these 
words :   *'  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  ;  it  shall 
bruise  thy  head,   and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."t 
The  promise  was  unfolded,  and  the  plan  gradually 


*  Ephes.  ii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Rom.  iii.  19 ;  v.  12.    Gal.  iii.  10,  22, 
Col.  iii.  5,  6,  7. 

+  Ephes.  iii.  11.  +  Gen.  iii.  15. 
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opened  tlirough  a  succession  of  dispensations,  all 
conspiring  in  their  place  to  produce  the  fulness  of 
time,  when  the  j)]an  was  executed  by  the  manifesta- 
tion of  that  glorious  person  whom  prophecy  had 
announced.  The  light  of  nature  does  not  give  any 
notice  of  the  existence  of  this  2)erson.  But  as  the 
importance  of  the  office  which  he  executed  renders 
his  character  most  interesting  to  the  human  race, 
the  Scriptures  declare  that  he  was  with  God  in  the 
beginning,  that  he  had  glory  with  the  Father  before 
the  world  was,  that  by  him  God  made  the  worlds, 
that  he  was  God,  but  that  veiling  his  glory,  although 
he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  nature  of  God,  he 
was  born  in  a  miraculous  manner,  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men,  took  part  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
dwelt  with  those  whom  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  his 
brethren.*  The  purpose  for  which  this  extraordi- 
nary messenger  visited  the  earth,  was  declared  by 
the  angel  who  announced  the  singular  manner  of  his 
birth  :  "  Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus  ;  for  he 
shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins."f  John  his 
forerunner  thus  marked  him  out :  "  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world."  I  He  said  of  himself,  "  I  am  come  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance ;  to  give  my  life  a  ransom  for 
many."§  And  the  charge  which  he  gave  to  his 
apostles,  and  which  they  executed  in  all  their  dis- 
courses and  writings,  M^as  this,  that  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name 
amongst  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem. ||  These 

*  John  i.  ],  2,  3,  li;  xvii.  5.  Heb.  i.  2;  ii.  14.      riiil.  ii.  6, 
7-    Luke  i.  26 — 3S. 

t  Matth.  i.  21.  +  John  i.  2.0. 

§  Matth.  ix.  1,"  ;  XX.  28.  I  Luke  xxiv.  47- 
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expressions  imply  that  the  jjeculiarity  of  the  Jewish 
state  was  conckided  by  the  appearance  of  this  pro- 
phet, and  that  the  benefit  of  his  manifestation  was 
to  extend  to  all  nations.  The  same  expressions  im- 
ply also  that  the  natnre  of  that  benefit  was  accom- 
modated to  what  we  have  found  the  situation  of 
mankind  to  require.  In  fulfilment  of  that  character 
of  a  Saviour  which  he  assumed,  he  not  only  taught 
men  the  will  of  God  by  precept  and  by  example,  un- 
folded that  future  state  in  which  they  are  to  receive 
according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  en- 
forced the  practice  of  righteousness  by  every  motive 
addressed  to  the  understanding  and  the  affections, 
but  he  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  most  grievous 
sufferings,  and  the  most  cruel  death,  as  the  method 
ordained  in  the  counsel  of  heaven  for  procuring  their 
deliverance  from  sin.  There  is  no  mode  of  expres- 
sion that  we  can  devise,  which  is  not  employed  by 
Scripture  to  convey  this  conception,  that  the  death 
of  Christ  was  not  barely  a  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  an  example  of  disinterested  benevo- 
lence and  of  heroic  virtue,  but  a  true  sacrifice  for 
sin,  offered  by  him  to  God  the  Father,  in  order  to 
avert  the  punishment  which  the  sins  of  men  deserv- 
ed, and  to  render  it  consistent  with  the  character  of 
the  Deity  and  the  honour  of  the  divine  laws,  to  for- 
give men  their  trespasses.  "  I  am  the  good  shep- 
herd," says  Jesus  ;  "  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his 
life  for  the  sheep."*  "  God  hath  set  him  forth  to 
be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood  to  de- 
clare his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that 
are  past."f     "  We  are  redeemed  with  the  precious 

*  John  X.  11.  t  Rom.  iii.  25. 
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blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot.*'*  The  natural  conclusion  which  any 
person,  whose  mind  is  not  warped  by  a  particular 
system,  will  draw  from  these  and  numberless  other 
expressions  of  the  same  kind,  is  this,  that  as  the 
scheme  for  the  deliverance  of  the  human  race  ori- 
ginated from  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  so  it  was 
accomplished  by  the  instrumentality  of  that  person, 
who  is  called  in  Scripture  the  Son  of  God. 

As  the  effect  of  this  instrumentality  is  clearly  de- 
clared in  Scripture,  so  it  is  analogous  to  one  part  of 
the  divine  procedure  which  we  have  often  occasion 
to  observe.  The  whole  course  of  human  affairs  is 
carried  on  by  alternate  successions  of  wisdom  and 
folly.  Evils  are  incurred,  and  they  are  remedied. 
The  good  affections  or  the  generosity  of  some  are 
employed  to  retrieve  the  faults  or  the  misfortunes  of 
others  :  and  the  condescension  and  zeal,  with  which 
the  talents  of  an  exalted  character  are  exerted  in 
some  cause  which  did  not  properly  belong  to  him, 
are  often  seen  to  restore  that  order  and  happiness 
which  the  extravagance  of  vice  appeared  to  have  de- 
stroyed. The  dispensation  revealed  in  the  Gospel  is 
the  same  in  kind  with  these  instances,  although  in- 
finitely exalted  above  them  in  magnificence  and  ex- 
tent. We  see  there  sin  and  misery  entering  into 
the  world  by  the  transgression  of  one  man,  the  ef- 
fects spreading  through  the  whole  race,  and  the  re- 
medy brought  by  the  generous  interposition  of  a 
person  who  had  no  share  in  the  disaster,  whose 
power  of  doing  good  was  called  forth  purely  by  com- 
passion for  the  distressed,  and,  in  opposition  to  all 

*  ]  Pot.  i,  18,  19. 
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the  obstacles  raised  by  an  evil  spirit,  was  exerted 
with  perseverance  and  success,  in  removing  the  de- 
formity and  disorder  which  he  had  introduced  into 
the  creiition.  "  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God 
was  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil."*  "  He  took  part  of  flesh  and  blood,  that 
through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the 
power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil,  and  deliver  them 
who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  life-time 
subject  to  bondage."! 

That  the  interposition  of  the  Son  of  God  was  ef- 
fectual in  promoting  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
made,  and  that  his   death  did  really  overcome  that 
evil  spirit,  who  is  styled  the  prince  of  this  world,  ^ 
was  declared  by  his  resurrection,  and  by  the  gifts 
which  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise  were  sent  upon 
his  apostles  after  his  ascension.  §      This  is  the  Scrip- 
ture proof,  "  that  Jesus  is  able  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most all  that  come  to  God  byhim."||     So  speaks 
Peter  in  one  of  his  first  sermons.^     "  The  God  of 
our  Fathers  raised  up  Jesus,  whom   ye  slew  and 
hanged  on  a  tree.     Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his 
right  hand,  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give 
repentance  to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins.     And 
we  are  his  witnesses  of  these  things  ;  and  so  is  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Avhom  God  hath  given  to  them  that 
obey  him,"   i.  e.    Our  testimony  of  his  resurrection, 
confirmed  by  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the 
evidence  that  God  hath  exalted  him  to  be  a  Saviour. 
He  is  now,  by  the  appointment  of  God,  the  dispenser 


*  1  John  ill.  8.  t  Heb.  ii.  14,  15. 

X  John  xiv.  30.  §  Rom.  i.  4.  Acts  ii.  32,  33. 

II  Heb.  vii.  25.  H  Acts  v.  30^32. 
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of  those  blessings  which  he  died  to  purchase  ;  *  the 
Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  which  was  sealed  by 
his  blood,  and  which  is  established  upon  better  pro- 
mises, f  of  the  fulfilment  of  which  we  receive  perfect 
assurance  from  the  power  that  is  given  to  him  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.  |  Pardon,  grace,  and  consola- 
tion, flow  from  him  as  their  proprietor,  who  hath 
acquired  by  his  sufferings  the  right  of  distributing 
gifts  to  men.  §  "  Being  justified  by  his  blood,  we 
have  peace  with  God,  and  access  to  the  Father 
through  him."  ||  He  is  now  the  advocate  of  his 
people,^  who  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for 
them  ;**  "  who  ever  lives  to  make  intercession,"!  [• 
and  by  whom  their  prayers  and  services  are  render- 
ed acceptable,  ^l  He  directs  the  course  of  his  Pro- 
vidence, so  as  to  promote  their  welfare,  not  by 
abolishing  the  present  consequences  of  sin,  but  by 
rendering  them  medicinal  to  the  soul:^^^  and  death, 
which  is  still  allowed  to  continue  as  a  standing 
memorial  of  the  evil  of  sin,  shall  at  length  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  working  of  his  mighty  power, 
which  is  able  to  quicken  the  bodies  that  had  been 
mingled  with  the  dust  of  the  earth.  ||  ||  "  I  am," 
says  he,  "  the  resurrection  and  the  life."^^  "  The 
hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the 
graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 


*  Heb.  xii.  2.  t  Heb.  viii.  4;  ix.  12,  15. 

X  Matth.  xxviii.  18.  §  Ephes.  iv.  8. 

II  Rom.  V.  1,  2,  9,  11.  Eph.  ii  18.     If  1  John  ii.  1. 

**  Heb.  ix.  24.  ft  Rom.  viii.  34. 

iX  Rev.  viii.  3,  4.  §§  Rom.  viii.  28. 

nil  Phil.  iii.  21.  If II  John  ii.  25. 
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shall  come  forth."*  "  Power  is  given  him  over  all 
ilesh,  that  he  may  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  he 
will."!  And  the  crown  of  life  that  shall  be  confer- 
red at  the  last  day  upon  those  for  whom  it  is  pre- 
pared, is  represented  in  Scripture  not  as  a  recom- 
pense which  they  have  earned,  but  as  the  gift  of  God 
through  him.  "  The  waeres  of  sin  is  death  ;  but 
eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.":]: 

In  this  manner  the  blessings  which  that  divine 
Person  who  interposed  for  the  salvation  of  mankind 
is  able  to  bestow,  imply  a  complete  deliverance  from 
the  evils  of  sin.  "  As  through  one  man's  offence, 
death  reigned  by  one,  so  they  who  receive  abund- 
ance of  grace,  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness,  shall 
reign  in  life  by  one  Jesus  Christ."^ 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the 
interposition  of  that  Person,  who  appeared  upon 
earth  to  save  his  people  fi'om  their  sins.  But  we 
are  introduced  in  the  gospel  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
third  Person,  who  concurs  in  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind ;  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  who  is  sent 
by  the  Son  as  his  Spirit,  1|  whose  power  is  spoken  of 
in  exalted  terms,  ^[  to  whom  the  highest  reverence  is 
challenged,**  and  who,  in  all  the  variety  of  his 
operations,  is  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit,  dividing 
to  every  one  severally  as  he  will.f  f  One  God  and 
Father  of  all  is  known  by  the  works  of  nature  :  the 
Son  of  God  is  made  known  by  revelation,  because 
the  world  which  he  had  made  stood  in  need  of  his 

*  John  V.  28,  29.  t  John  xvii.  2.  |  Rom.  vi.  23. 

§  Rom.  V.  17.  II  John  xv.  26.  ^  Acts  iv.  31,  33. 

Rom.  viii.  II,  26".  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  18.  **  Heb.  ix.  II;  x.  20. 

tt  1  Cor.  xii.  4—11. 
A'OL.  I.  2  A 
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interposition  to  redeem  it :  and  the  Sjiirit  is  made 
known  by  the  same  revelation,  because  the  benefits 
of  this  redemption  are  applied  through  his  agency. 
Our  knowledge  in  this  way  grows  with  our  necessi- 
ties. We  learn  how  inadequate  our  faculties  are  to 
comprehend  the  divine  nature,  when  we  see  such 
important  discoveries  superinduced  upon  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  most  enlightened  reason.  And  we 
learn  also  that  the  measures  of  knowledge,  which 
the  Father  of  Spirits  sees  meet  to  communicate,  are 
not  intended  to  amuse  our  minds  with  speculation, 
and  to  gratify  curiosity,  but  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  grounds  of  our  comfort  and  hope. 
They  comprehend  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  in  our 
present  circumstances.  But  they  may  be  far  from 
exhausting  the  subject  revealed  :  and  from  the  very 
great  addition  which  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  has 
made  to  our  knowledge,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  infer 
that  creatures  in  another  situation,  or  we  ourselves 
in  a  more  advanced  state  of  being,  may  see  distinct- 
ly many  things,  which  we  now  in  vain  attempt  to 
penetrate.  The  mode  in  which  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit  subsist,  and  the  nature  of  their  connexion 
with  the  Father,  however  mvich  they  have  been  the 
subject  of  human  speculation,  are  nowhere  revealed 
in  Scripture.  But  the  offices  of  these  persons,  being 
of  infinite  importance  to  us,  are  revealed  with  such 
hints  only  of  their  nature,  as  may  satisfy  us  that 
they  are  qualified  for  these  offices. 

We  have  seen  the  office  of  the  Son  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world,  the  right  which  he  acquired  by 
his  perfect  obedience  and  suffi^ring  to  dispense  the 
blessings  of  his  purchase.  It  is  in  the  dispensation 
of  these  blessings  that  the  office  of  the  Spirit  ap- 
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pears.  This  office  commenced  from  the  earliest 
times  :  "  For  he  spake  by  the  mouth  of  all  the  holy 
prophets,  who  prophesied,  since  the  world  began,  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  of  the  glory  that  should 
follow."*  To  his  agency  the  miraculous  conception 
of  the  Son  of  Man  is  ascribed,  f  He  descended  upon 
Jesus  at  his  baptism  :|  he  was  given  to  him  with- 
out measure  during  his  ministry  ;  ^  and  after  his 
ascension  he  was  manifested  in  the  variety  and  ful- 
ness of  those  gifts  which  distinguished  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity.  ||  But  all  these  branches 
of  the  office  of  the  Spirit,  so  necessary  for  confirm- 
ing the  truth,  and  for  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion,  were  only  the  pledges  of  those 
ordinary  influences,  by  which  the  same  Divine  Per- 
son continues  in  all  ages  to  apply  the  blessings 
which  are  thus  revealed. 

The  ordinary  influences  of  the  Spirit  are  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  opposed  to  all  those  circum- 
stances in  the  present  condition  of  human  nature* 
which  indispose  men  for  receiving  such  a  religion  as 
the  Gospel.  Thus  you  read,  that  "  the  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  God ;  they  are 
foolishness  to  him,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned."^ But  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation 
is  given  to  Christians,  that  "  the  eyes  of  their  un- 
derstanding being  enlightened,  they  may  know  what 
is  the  hope  of  their  calling."**  You  read,  that 
*'  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  and  can- 
not be  subject  to  his  law  :  But  they  that  are  led  by 


*  1  Pet.  i.  11.  t  Luke  i.  35.  X  Luke  iii.  2-2. 

§  John  iii.  34.  ||  Acts  ii.  4.  IT  1  Cor.  ii.  14, 

**  Ephes.  i.  17,  18. 
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the  Spirit,  mind  the  things  of  the  Spirit."*  You 
read  of  a  complacency  in  their  own  righteousness, 
which  prevents  many  from  submitting  themselves  to 
the  righteousness  of  God.f  But  the  Spirit  casts 
down  every  high  thought  which  exalteth  itself.^ 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  the  rea- 
sonable nature  of  man.  We  have  daily  experience 
of  the  influence  which  one  mind  has  over  another, 
by  presenting  objects  in  the  light  best  fitted  to  com- 
mand assent  and  conviction,  by  suggesting  forcible 
motives,  by  over-ruling  objections,  by  addressing 
every  generous  principle,  and  exciting  every  latent 
spark  of  good  affection.  You  sometimes  see  or  hear 
of  persons  formed  for  commanding  others,  not  by 
force,  but  by  an  acknowledged  eminence  of  talents 
and  virtues  :  and  you  often  see  men  conducted  by  a 
skilful  exposition  to  the  clear  apprehension  of  truths 
which  seemed  to  be  above  their  capacity,  and  irre- 
sistibly, yet  freely,  led,  by  well-adapted  persuasion, 
to  exertions  which  they  considered  as  beyond  their 
power.  All  this  is  a  very  faint  image  indeed,  but 
it  may  assist  you  in  forming  some  conception  of  the 
action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  mind  of  man. 
He,  who  knows  every  spring  of  that  heart  which  he 
formed,  every  method  of  approach,  every  secret 
wish,  every  reluctant  thought,  and  whose  power 
over  mind  is  as  entire  as  that  which  he  exercises 
over  matter,  can  in  various  ways  illuminate  the 
darkest  understanding,  and  bend  the  most  stubborn 
Vv'ill,  without  destroying  that  freedom  which  is  the 
essential  character  of  the  being  upon  whom  he  acts. 
The  influence  is  efficacious,  and  the  purpose  of  him 

*   Pu)in.  viii.  5,  7.    '        t  Rom.  x.  3.  |.  2  Cor.  x.  5. 
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from  whom  it  proceeds  cannot  be  defeated.     Yet  the 
being  who  is  thus  moved  has  as  little  feeling  of  con- 
straint,  acts  as  much  from  choice  and  deliberation, 
as  if  the  views  and  motives  had  occurred  to  his  own 
mind  without  a  guide,  or  had  been  suggested  to  him 
by  any  of  his  neighbours.     Hence,  although  this  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  is  expressed  in  Scripture  by  a 
new  creation,*   and   the  quickening   of  those  who 
were  dead,t  although  our  Lord  hath  said,  "  Except 
a  man  be  born  again  of  the  Sjjirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  i.  e.  become  a  Christian ; 
and  again,  "  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the 
Father  which   hath  sent  me,   draw  hira,"|  yet  the 
persons    thus    created,    quickened,    and  drawn,  are 
said  to  be  "  willing  in  a  day  of  power."  ^     "  Where 
the  Sjiirit  of  the  Lord  is,"  says  the  Apostle,    "  there 
is  liberty,"  ||  the  liberty  which  belongs  to  those  whose 
understandings  know  the  truth,  whose  affections  are 
orderly,  and  who  are  not  the  servants  of  sin.     The 
Gospel  is  styled  "  the  perfect  law  of  liberty."  ^     A 
Christian  is  significantly  called  "  the   Lord's  free- 
man."**    And  Jesus  said  to  those  who  believed  on 
him,  "  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be 
free  indeed. "ff 

Such  is  the  nature  of  that  influence,  which  the 
Scriptures  represent  the  Spirit  of  God  as  exerting 
upon  every  true  Christian.  The  immediate  ef!ect 
of  that  influence  is  called  in  Scripture  faith  ;  a  word, 
which,  according  to  its  etymology,  -^ng-i:,  denotes  a 
firm  persuasion  of  truth,  but  which,  in  the  Scripture 


*  2  Cor.  V.  17.         t  Ephes.  ii.  1.         +  John  iii.  3,  5;  vi.  44. 
§  Psalm  ex.  3.  \\  2  Cor.  iii.  I7.      U  James  i.  25. 

**  1  Cor.  vii.  22.  ft  John  viii.  3G. 
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sense  of  the  word,  comprehends  all  the  sentiments 
and  affections  which  naturally  arise  from  a  firm  per- 
suasion of  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  a  cordial  ac- 
quiescence in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  a  thankful 
acceptance  of  the  method  of  salvation  from  sin  there 
offered,  a  reliance  upon  the  promises  of  God,  and  a 
submission  to  his  will.  Although  an  acquaintance 
^vith  tlie  historical  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity be  the  natural  foundation  of  a  persuasion  of 
its  truth,  yet  a  person  may  have  studied  these  evi- 
dences with  care,  and  may  be  able  to  answer  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  urged  against  them,  who,  at 
the  same  time,  from  some  wrongness  of  mind,  does 
not  attain  to  the  sentiments  and  dispositions  implied 
■  under  faith.  The  Scriptures  hold  forth  examples  of 
this  in  the  enemies  of  our  Lord  during  his  life,  who 
had  clearer  evidences  of  his  divine  mission  before 
their  eyes  than  we  are  able  to  attain  with  all  our  in- 
vestigation, and  in  many  of  those,  who,  by  teaching 
and  doing  wonderful  works  in  his  name,  had  that 
evidence  within  themselves,  yet  are  for  ever  separ- 
ated from  him  by  his  own  declaration.*  And  these 
examples  will  not  appear  strange  to  any  person  who 
has  bestowed  a  philosophical  attention  upon  the  in- 
consistencies in  the  human  mind,  and  the  small  in- 
fluence which  deductions  of  the  understanding  often 
appear  to  have  upon  the  heart.  On  the  other  hand, 
both  the  Scriptures  and  our  own  experience  afford 
many  examples  of  persons,  who,  with  limited  in- 
formation and  narrow  powers  of  reasoning,  yet  by  a 
tractable  disposition,  a  love  of  the  truth,  and  a  fair- 
ness of  mind,  have  attained  to  what  the  Scriptures 

*  Matt.  vii.  22,  2r,. 
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call  foith,  and  become  the  disciples  of  Christ  indeed. 
To  this  pnrpose  Jesus  says,  "  I  thank  thee,  O  Fa- 
ther, Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so.  Father,  for  so 
it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight."*  And  again,  "  Ex- 
cept ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;"  L  e.  Except  ye  re- 
ceive the  truth  with  that  freedom  from  prejudice, 
that  desire  of  learning,  and  that  simplicity  of  inten- 
tion, which  are  all  implied  in  the  character  of  chil- 
dren, ye  cannot  become  Christians.f  In  another 
place,  our  Lord  says,  '*  If  any  man  will  do  the  will 
of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be 
of  God  ;"^  and  he  explains  the  good  soil,  in  which 
the  seed  fell  that  produced  an  hundred  fold,  by  a 
good  and  honest  heart,  in  which  they  keep  the  word, 
who  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience.  ^  All  these  ex- 
pressions imply  not  merely  that  faith  is  an  exercise 
of  understanding,  but  that  a  certain  preparation  of 
heart  is  requisite  for  it ;  and  hence  you  will  perceive 
that,  although  faith  be  a  reasonable  act  proceeding 
upon  evidence,  there  is  room  for  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  in  disposing  the  mind  to  attend  to  the  evi- 
dence, and  to  see  its  force,  in  overcoming  prejudice, 
and  carrying  home  the  truth  with  power  to  the 
heart.  Accordingly  the  Apostle  Paul  says  express- 
ly, that  faith  is  "  the  gift  of  God ;"  ||  and  this  de- 
claration is  only  expressing,  in  one  sentence,  the 
uniform  doctrine  of  Scripture  upon  this  subject. 
Faith,  which  is  thus  produced  by  the  influence  of 

*  Matt.  xi.  25,  26.         f  Matt,  xviii.  3.         +  John  vii.  17. 
§  Luke  viii.  1.3.  ||  Eplies.  ii.  8, 
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the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  mind  of  man,  is  the  char- 
acter with  which  a  participation  of  the  blessings  of 
the  Gospel  is  always  connected  in  Scripture.  These 
blessings  were  acquired,  and  are  dispensed  by  the 
Lord  Jesus.  But  they  are  applied  by  his  Spirit  only 
to  them  who  believe.  "  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish."  "  He  that  be- 
lieveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved  :  he  that  be- 
lieveth not  shall  be  damned."  "  This  is  the  word 
of  faith  which  we  preach,  that  if  thou  shalt  confess 
with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe 
in  thine  heart,  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  We  are  said  to  be 
"justified  by  faith  :"  and  the  only  direction  which 
Paul  gave  to  the  jailer,  when  he  cried  out,  "  What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  was  this,  "  Believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."* 

Declarations  of  this  kind  abound  in  Scripture. 
But  there  are  two  mistakes  which  such  declarations 
are  apt  to  occasion  ;  and  both  are  so  opposite  to  the 
Scripture  system,  that  they  require  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  short  account  of  it. 

The  first  mistake,  into  which  you  may  be  led  by 
the  Scripture  declarations  concerning  faith,  is  to 
imagine  that  faith  is  the  procuring  cause  of  our  sal- 
vation ;  that  because  Christ  says,  "  this  is  the  work 
of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent," 
any  person  who  does  the  work  receives  the  blessings 
of  the  Gospel  as  the  wages  which  he  has  earned. 
But  such  an  opinion  contradicts  all  the  views  which 

*  Jojjii  jij.  IG.  Mark  xvi.  iG.  Rom.  x.  8,  9  ;  v.  i.  Acts  xvi. 
30,  31. 
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we  have  hitherto  deduced  from  Scripture.     For  the 
Gospel  being  a  salvation  from  sin,  those  who  are  to 
be  saved  are  considered  as  sinners,  until  they  par- 
take of  the  salvation.     The  investiture  with  a  cer- 
tain  character    is  indeed    a  present,    and   in  some 
sense  an  immediate  effect  of  the  salvation,  and  is  so 
inseparably  connected  with  it,  as  to  be  the  Scripture 
mark,  that  a  person  has  "  passed  from  death  unto 
life."     But  being  an  effect,  it  cannot  in   the  nature 
of  things  be  a  cause  of  that  from  which  it  proceeds  ; 
and   therefore  the   Scriptures  speak  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  themselves,  when  they  declare,  "  God 
hath  saved  us,   and  called  us  with  an  holy  calling, 
not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own 
purpose   and  grace,  which  was  given   us  in  Christ 
Jesus."*     "  When  we  were  dead  in  sins,  he  quick- 
ened us   together  with  Christ,   for  by  grace  ye  are 
saved  through  faith  ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it 
is  the  gift  of  God."f     Faith  is  the  instrument  by 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  applies  to  us  the  blessings 
whicli  Christ  hath  accjuired  the  right  of  dispensing. 
But  there  is  no  merit  in  the  instrument.     Since  all 
had  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  "  we 
are  justified  freely  by  the  grace  of  God,  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ;"  and  he  is  "  the 
Lord  our  righteousness." 

The  second  mistake  into  which  you  may  be  led 
by  the  Scripture  declaration  concerning  faith  is, 
that  faith  is  the  only  thing  which  is  required  of  a 
Christian.  If  all  that  Paul  said  to  the  jailer  was, 
"  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved,"  it  seems  to  follow  that,  if  he  believed, 

*  2  Tim.  i.  ().  t  F.plies.  ii.  1.  S. 
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it  mattered  not  how  far  he  disregarded  every  other 
precept  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  Scrii:)tures,  by  all 
their  descriptions  of  faith,  mean  to  teach  us  that  it 
cannot  be  alone.  It  is  the  principle  of  a  divine 
life,  by  which  we  are  united  to  Christ  and  derive 
from  him  grace  and  strength  for  the  discharge  of 
every  duty.  It  works  by  love,  and  purifies  the 
heart,  and  overcomes  the  world.  So  we  read  in 
Scripture  of  a  life  of  faith,  of  the  obedience  of  faith, 
of  faith  being  dead,  because  it  is  without  works. 
"  Do  we  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ?  God 
forbid:  yea,  we  establish  the  law.""'=-'  Here  then 
you  will  mark  the  place  which  good  works  hold  in 
the  Christian  system.  They  are  not  the  ground  of 
our  acceptance  with  God,  for  the  whole  world,  ac- 
cording to  this  system,  being  guilty  before  God,  we 
must  have  remained  for  ever  excluded  from  his  fa- 
vour had  good  works  been  the  condition  upon  which 
our  being  received  into  it  was  suspended.  "  There- 
fore," the  Apostle  Paul  says,  "  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God." 
Neither  are  those  the  good  works  of  a  Christian, 
which,  although  fit  in  themselves,  and  profitable  to 
those  who  do  them,  and  to  others,  are  done  merely 
upon  considerations  of  reason,  honour,  and  con- 
science, which  ought  to  actuate  the  mind  in  every 
situation.  But  the  good  works  required  in  the  Gos- 
pel flow  from  faith,  i.  e.  they  are  performed  in  the 
spirit  of  a  Christian,  from  the  motives  suggested  by 
a  firm  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Good 
works,  therefore,  are  stated  in  Scripture  as  the  fruits 
and   evidences  of  faith,  the  necessary  effect  of  the 

*  Gal.  V.  6 ;    ii.  20.     Acts   xv.  9.     1  John  v.  4.     Rom.  i,  5 ; 
iii.  31.     James  ii.  12. 
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operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  "  For  we  are  his 
workmanship  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we 
should  walk  in  them  ;"  *  and  tliere  thus  appears  to 
be  the  most  perfect  consistency  between  the  doctrine 
of  Paul  and  that  of  James.  Paul  says,  that  we  are 
not  justified  by  any  thing  that  we  can  do  ourselves, 
but  freely  by  grace,  through  faith  in  tlie  blood  of 
Christ.  James  says,  Show  me  thy  faith  by  thy 
works ;  faith  without  works  is  dead,  as  the  body 
without  the  spirit.  And  he  concludes,  that  a  man  is 
justified  not  by  faith  only,  ?.  e.  by  such  a  faith  as 
does  not  produce  what  Paul  had  stated  to  be  the 
constant  effect  of  true  faith,  but  by  that  faith 
which  by  works  is  made  perfect. 

As  the  Gospel  calls  men,  by  motives  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  with  an  energy  which  no  other  system 
ever  possessed,  to  the  practice  of  righteousness,  so 
it  is  uniformly  supposed  in  Scripture,  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  are  to  be  distinguished  by  the  zeal 
and  constancy  with  which  they  abound  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord.  The  question  of  our  Lord,  "  What  do 
ye  more  than  others  ?"  and  such  expressions  as 
these,  "  being  dead  to  sin,"  "  crucifying  the  flesh 
with  the  affections  and  lusts,"  "  being  alive  unto 
God,"  "  putting  on  the  new  man,'*  "  walking  after 
the  Spirit,"  imply  an  eminence  and  uniformity  of 
virtues,  a  light  which  shines  before  men.  That  in- 
nocence which  the  laws  of  our  country  enjoin,  that 
measure  of  virtue  which  a  regard  to  public  opinion 
or  even  the  principles  of  natural  religion  require, 
falls  very  far  short  of  the  evangelical  standard.     It 

*  Ephes.  ii.  10. 
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is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  aspire  after  perfection, 
yet  never  to  count  that  he  has  attained  it ;  to  for- 
sake the  vices  of  others,  and  to  endeavour  to  excel 
their  virtues,  yet  to  be  deeply  sensible  of  his  own 
imperfection,  and  ready  to  allow  his  brethren  all  the 
praise  which  they  deserve ;  to  fill  up  his  life  with 
the  variovis  exertions  of  active,  diffusive,  disinterest- 
ed benevolence,  yet  to  guard  against  the  emotions 
of  vanity,  and  that  spirit  of  ostentation  by  which  a 
good  deed  loses  all  its  value  ;  and  to  ascribe  the  hon- 
our of  his  progress  in  virtue,  not  to  his  natural  dis- 
position, to  his  own  diligence  and  watchfulness,  or 
to  any  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances,  but 
to  that  God  who  called  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  to  that  Saviour  by  the  faith  of  whom  he 
lives,  and  to  that  Spirit  by  whose  influence  he  is 
sanctified. 

The  Scriptures  assure  us  that  the  good  works 
which  thus  proceed  from  faith,  although  imperfect 
in  degree,  and  mingled  with  many  infirmities,  are 
well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ.  He,  in  allusion  to  the  Jewish  law,  is  re- 
presented as  the  high  priest  over  the  house  of  God, 
who,  having  yielded  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine law,  has  no  occasion  to  make  any  offering  for 
his  own  sins,  but  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for 
his  people.*  And  the  good  works  which  they  per- 
form through  the  strength  which  his  Spirit  imi:>arts, 
are  styled  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by 
him.f  The  Almighty  lifts  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance upon  those  who  offer  this  sacrifice  ;  he  admits 
them  into  his  family  ;  he  rejoices  over  them  to  do 

*  Heb.  vii.  25—28.  t  1  Peter  ii.  5. 
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them  good  ;  he  chastens  them  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  father ;  he  seals  them  by  his  Spirit  unto  the 
day  of  redemption  ;  and  he  will  receive  them  here- 
after to  that  incorruptible  inheritance,  which  is  not 
due  to  their  services,  but  a  reward  of  grace,  pur- 
chased by  the  death  of  Christ,  secured  by  his  inter- 
cession, and  "  reserved  in  heaven  for  those  who  are 
kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salva- 
tion." 

It  appears  then  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  having  for  its  ultimate  design  the 
removal  of  those  ^evils  which  sin  had  introduced,  de- 
stroys the  present  dominion  of  sin  in  all  true  Christ- 
ians. Its  tendency  is  to  restore  upon  the  soul  of 
man  that  image  of  God  after  Avhich  he  was  made, 
to  revive  those  sentiments  and  desires  which  consti- 
tute the  excellence  and  dignity  of  his  nature,  to  ele- 
vate his  affections  from  earth  to  heaven,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  enforce  the  discharge  of  those  relative 
duties  which  his  present  condition  renders  necessary 
to  the  comfort  of  society.  It  is  plain  that  if  this 
religion  were  universally  acknowledged  and  obeyed, 
the  character  of  every  individual  would  be  rescued 
from  the  degradation  of  vice,  and  assimilated  to  the 
most  exalted  beings  in  the  universe ;  that  the  hap- 
piness of  human  life  would  receive  the  most  substan- 
tial and  permanent  improvement,  and  that  the  abode 
of  the  human  race  upon  earth  would  be  a  stage  in 
the  progress  of  their  existence  to  the  perfection  and 
the  joys  of  heaven.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive 
any  design  more  worthy  of  the  Father  of  mankind, 
and  more  beneficial  to  his  creatures.  There  is  im- 
plied in  the  nature  of  this  design  the  strongest  obli- 
gation upon  every   reasonable   being  to   whom  the 
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knowledge  of  it  is  communicated,  to  co-operate  in 
its  accomplishment :  and  it  is  specially  to  be  remark- 
ed, in  a  view  of  the  Scripture  system,  that  this  co- 
operation is  not  only  required  by  precept,  but  is  re- 
commended by  the  most  illustrious  examples.  The 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  condescend  to 
take  part  in  this  scheme ;  the  angels  attend  to  the 
jH'ogress  of  it,  rejoice  in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner, 
and  are  "  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister 
to  the  heirs  of  salvation."  All  the  prophets  and  holy 
men  in  ancient  times,  of  whom  the  Scriptures  speak, 
looked  forward  to  it,  and  contributed  in  some  mea- 
sure to  its  approach.  And  now  that  it  is  manifested, 
every  one  is  called  upon  to  be  a  worker  together 
with  God.  The  whole  Christian  world  is  represented 
as  one  great  society,  united,  by  their  submission  to 
the  same  Master  and  by  the  guidance  of  the  same 
Spirit,  in  following  "  after  holiness,  without  which 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord ;"  and  '"•  after  the  things 
— wherewith  one  may  edify  another." 

We  are  warranted  to  speak  of  this  co-operation  in 
accomplishing  the  great  design  of  the  Gospel ;  for 
although  the  Scriptures  represent  the  blessings  there 
revealed  as  acquired  by  the  interposition  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  character  necessary  in  order  to  a 
participation  of  them  as  originating  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit,  yet  they  uniformly  address  us  in 
a  style  which  supposes  that  there  is  something  for 
us  to  do.  We  are  commanded  to  *'  work  out  our 
own  salvation,"  and  we  are  required  to  help  our 
brethren  in  the  good  ways  of  the  Lord.  We  soon 
bewilder  ourselves  in  our  speculations,  when  we  at- 
tempt to  settle  the  boundaries  between  the  agency 
of  God  and  the  agency  of  man.     But  the  Scriptures, 
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without  condescending  to  enter  into  these  discus- 
sions, abound  in  exhortations  ;  and  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  our  shallow  reasonings  upon  subjects  so 
infinitely  above  our  comprehension,  will  be  sustain- 
ed as  an  excuse  for  neglecting  to  obey  precepts  so 
often  repeated  and  so  plainly  expressed. 

The  Scriptures  mention  various  means,  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  employs,  in  producing  that  faith  which 
is  the  principle  of  the  Christian  character,  and  those 
good  works  which  flow  from  this  principle.  But 
they  have  nowhere  furnished  any  marks  to  distin- 
guish the  natural  operation  of  these  means  from  that 
agency  of  the  Spirit,  without  which  they  are  inef- 
fectual. "  The  wind,"  says  our  Lord,  "  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof, 
but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it 
goetli ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit." 
The  Spirit  may  act  as  he  will,  but  there  is  no  war- 
rant to  expect  that  the  conversion  of  any  indivi- 
dual will  be  brought  about  in  a  sudden  sensible  man- 
ner. The  exercises  of  a  pious  education,  the  habits 
of  virtuous  youth,  the  impressions  fixed  upon  the 
mind  by  the  continued  instruction  and  conversation 
of  the  wise,  may  have  so  gradually  disposed  a  per- 
son for  receiving  the  Gospel  in  faith,  that  he  shall 
not  be  able  to  mark  any  great  change  which  ever 
took  place  in  the  state  of  his  soul,  or  the  time  when 
faith,  the  gift  of  God,  was  imparted  to  him  by  the 
Spirit.  Yet  this  man  may  apj)ear  to  be  a  Christian 
indeed,  by  bringing  forth  in  his  life  those  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  which  are  the  evidences  of  faith.  The 
assurance  which  arises  from  these  evidences  may 
give  him  that  "  peace  of  God  which  passeth  under- 
standing ;"  and  the  Spirit  itself  may  bear  witness 
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with  his  spirit  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.  From 
hence  we  deduce  the  duty  of  using  the  means  by 
which  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  are  ordinarily  con- 
veyed, and  the  presumption  of  all  who,  undervaluing 
the  means,  say  that  they  wait  for  an  extraordinary 
instantaneous  illapse  of  the  Spirit.  Hence  too  you 
perceive  the  reason  why  the  Scriptures  represent  the 
earliest  Christians,  and  speak  of  Christians  in  all 
succeeding  ages,  as  a  society  distinguished  by  cer- 
tain regulations  and  outward  ordinances.  If  the 
Spirit  operated  immediately  upon  every  individual, 
all  these  would  be  a  yoke  of  ceremonies.  But  if  the 
heavenly  gift,  as  well  as  the  common  bounties  of 
Providence,  is  to  be  dispensed  by  the  instrumentality 
of  men,  the  establishment  of  what  we  call  a  church 
is  necessary  for  "  perfecting  the  saints,  and  for  edi- 
fying the  body  of  Christ."  So  speaks  the  apostle 
Paul.  "  How  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they 
have  not  believed  ?  And  how  shall  they  believe  in 
him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  And  how 
shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  And  how 
shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent  ?  So  faith 
Cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
God."  *  The  promise  of  our  Lord  to  his  apostles, 
"  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world,"  seems,  by  the  terms  of  it,  to  extend  to  a 
much  longer  period  than  their  ministry  required  : 
and  that  it  does  really  imply  the  presence  of  Jesus 
with  his  church  in  all  ages,  not  indeed  by  extraordi- 
nary inspiration,  but  by  his  countenance  and  pro- 
tection, is  manifest  from  another  declaration  of  his, 

*  Horn.  X.  14,  15. 
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"  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  my 
church,"  and  from  the  practice  of  his  apostles,  who 
ordained  teachers,  overseers  of  the  flock,  in  every 
city  where  they  preached,  and  who  made  provision 
that  the  instruction  which  they  gave  by  word  or  Avrit- 
ing  should  be  transmitted  to  future  generations. 
"  The  things,"  says  Paul  to  Timothy,  the  minister 
of  Ephesus,  "  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among 
many  witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful 
men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also."*  Some 
of  the  epistles  of  Paul  contain  a  delineation  of  the 
form  of  those  churches  to  the  ministers  of  which  he 
writes,  and  directions  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
several  office-bearers,  and  concerning  the  exercise  of 
discipline.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  form  had 
been  established  by  his  authority  ;  and  it  is  natural 
for  all  Christian  churches  to  endeavour  to  show  that 
their  ecclesiastical  institutions  do  not  depart  far  from 
it.  Yet  it  is  nowhere  said  that  this  ought  to  be  the 
form  of  the  church  universal :  and  there  are  expres- 
sions in  the  epistles  of  Paul  which  imply  that  Christ- 
ians are  allowed  to  use  a  prudent  accommodation  to 
circumstances  in  matters  of  external  order.  The 
spirit  of  Christianity  calls  our  attention  to  things  in- 
finitely more  important  than  the  varieties  of  church 
government.  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat 
and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  :"  f  and  those  societies,  whose  insti- 
tutions approach  nearest  to  the  apostolical  practice, 
have  no  warrant  to  condemn  their  brethren,  who 
have  been  led  by  a  different  progress  of  society  to 
establishments  farther  removed  from  it. 

*  2  Tim.  ii.  2.  t  Rom.  xiv.  17- 
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But  amidst  this  difference  in  matters  of  order, 
which  the  Scriptures  do  not  condemn,  there  are 
points  resulting  from  the  design  of  their  institution 
in  which  all  churches  ought  to  agree,  otherwise  they 
are  not  the  churches  of  Christ.  They  must  acknow- 
ledge him  as  their  head  and  master,  teaching  no 
other  doctrine  than  that  form  of  sound  doctrine, 
which  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  his 
apostles.  They  must  maintain  that  spiritual  wor- 
ship which  he  hath  substituted  in  place  of  the  idolatry 
of  the  heathen,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation ;  and  they  must  observe,  according  to 
his  institution,  the  ordinances  which  he  hath  esta- 
blished in  his  church.  We  apply  the  word  ordi- 
nances or  sacraments  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  the  first,  a  rite  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
custom  of  plunging  into  water  the  proselytes  from 
heathenism  to  the  law  of  Moses,  but  consecrated  by 
the  words  of  Jesus,  and  the  universal  practice  of  his 
disciples,  as  the  mode  of  admitting  members  into  the 
Christian  society  ;  the  second,  a  rite  which  origin- 
ated in  the  affectionate  leave  which  our  Lord  took 
of  his  disciples  at  the  domestic  feast  that  followed 
the  celebration  of  the  Jewish  passover.  The  words 
of  the  histitution,  "  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread 
and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till 
he  come,"  imply  that  the  Lord's  supper  is,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Christ,  a  perpetual  ordinance  in  the 
Christian  church,  in  which  there  is  a  thankful  com- 
memoration of  the  benefits  purchased  by  his  death  ; 
and  the  Scriptures  lead  us  to  entertain  a  very  high 
conception  of  the  spiritual  effects  of  this  ordinance 
with  regard  to  those  who  partake  of  it  worthily,  by 
calling  it  "  the  communion  of  the  body  and  the  blood 
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of  Christ."  *  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are  the 
external  badges  of  the  Christian  profession,  the  rites 
by  which  the  author  of  the  Gospel  meant  that  the 
society  which  he  was  to  found  should  be  distinguish- 
ed from  every  other.  They  are  most  apposite  to  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  his  religion  ;  there  is  a  simpli- 
city and  significancy  in  them  which  accords  with  the 
whole  character  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  as  they  were 
appointed  by  Jesus  himself,  no  human  authority  is 
entitled  to  add  to  their  number,  or  to  make  any  ma- 
terial alteration  upon  the  manner  of  their  being  ob- 
served. 

Upon  this  account,  we  rank  the  right  administra- 
tion of  Baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  preach- 
ing the  "  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  the 
maintenance  of  spiritual  worship,  as  the  marks  of  a 
Christian  church.  We  gather  all  the  three  marks 
from  the  nature  of  such  a  society,  and  from  several 
places  of  Scripture  ;  and  we  find  the  three  brouglit 
into  one  view  in  the  description,  given  in  the  book 
of  Acts,  of  the  3000  who  were  added  to  the  number 
of  the  disciples  by  the  sermon,  which  Peter  preach- 
ed ten  days  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus.  "  Then 
they  that  gladly  received  his  word  were  baptized. 
And  they  continued  stedfastly  in  the  apostles'  doc- 
trine and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and 
in  prayers. "f 

The  Church  of  Christ,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  these  marks  of  distinction,  is  not  set  in 
opposition  to  human  government.  But  the  Gospel, 
without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  claims 

*  1  Cor.  X.  16.  t  Acts  ii.  41,  42. 
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made  by  subjects  and  their  rulers,  enforces  obedi- 
ence by  the  example  of  Jesus  and  of  his  apostles,  and 
by  various  precepts  such  as  these,  "  Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's."  "Let  every 
soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers."  *'  Submit 
yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's 
sake."  *  The  ministers  of  this  religion,  although 
invested  with  a  sacred  character,  and  constitvited  by 
their  master  the  spiritual  rulers  of  that  society,  for 
whose  good  they  labour,  are  not  entitled  to  assume, 
in  virtue  of  their  office,  any  measure  of  civil  power. 
They  are  not  the  arbiters  between  the  parties  who 
contend  for  dominion.  But  they  co-operate  with  the 
authority  of  government,  by  their  prayers,  by  their 
exhortations,  and  by  the  natural  tendency  of  dis- 
courses composed  upon  the  true  principles  of  Christ- 
ianity, to  diffuse  a  general  spirit  of  industry,  sobrie- 
ty, and  order.  Upon  this  account  they  have  receiv- 
ed, in  every  Christian  country,  the  protection  of  the 
state ;  and  in  these  happy  lands  where  we  live,  the 
establishment  of  that  form  of  Church  government, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  people,  is  incorporated  with  the 
civil  constitution.  The  ministers  of  the  establish- 
ment have  legal  security  for  their  livings.  They 
have,  in  critical  times,  by  their  influence  over  public 
opinion,  rendered  very  important  services  to  their 
country ;  and,  although  that  unwillingness  to  part 
with  any  portion  of  their  property,  which  is  felt  by 
all  the  orders  of  the  state,  and  which  grows  with 
the  progress  of  luxury,  may  prevent  any  great  aug- 

*  Matt.  xxii.  21.     Rom.  xiii.  1.      1  Pet.  ii.  13. 
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mentation  of  the  moderate  provision  which  is  made 
for  the  ministers  of  our  church,  they  cannot  fail, 
while  they  discharge  their  duty,  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  countenance,  the  support,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  the  legislature. 
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CHRISTIANITY   OF  INFINITE  IMPORTANCE. 

Out  of  the  preceding  view  of  the  Scripture  system, 
there  arise  some  general  observations  upon  which  I 
wish  to  fix  your  attention,  because  I  think  they  may 
be  of  use  in  preparing  your  minds  for  the  more  par- 
ticular discussions  upon  which  we  are  to  enter. 

The  first  observation  respects  the  importance  of 
Christianity. 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which,  for  the  reason  which 
I  mentioned  in  the  outset,  I  have  hitherto  hardly 
said  any  thing.  The  common  method  is,  to  place 
what  is  called  the  necessity  of  revelation  before  the 
evidences  of  it,  and  to  argue  from  the  necessity  to 
the  probability  of  its  having  been  given.  But  I 
have  always  thought  this  an  unfair  and  a  presump- 
tuous mode  of  arguing.  It  ajjpears  to  me,  that  we 
are  so  little  qualified  to  judge  what  is  necessary,  and 
so  little  entitled  to  build  our  expectation  of  heavenly 
gifts  upon  our  own  reasonings,  that  the  only  method 
becoming  our  distance,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  di- 
vine counsels,  is  first  to  establish  the  fact  that  a  re- 
velation has  been  given,  and  then  to  learn  its  im- 
portance by  examining  its  contents.  Agreeably  to 
this  method,  I  have  led  you  through  the  principal 
evidences   of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus ;    I  have 
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given  a  general  account  of  the  system  contained  in 
those  books,  which  his  servants  wrote  by  inspira- 
tion ;  and  I  now  mean  to  deduce  from  that  account 
the  importance  of  what  the  inspired  books  contain. 

There  are  two  views  under  which  the  importance 
of  Christianity  may  be  stated.  We  may  consider 
the  Gospel  as  a  republication  of  the  religion  of  na- 
ture, or  we  may  consider  it  as  a  method  of  saving 
sinners. 


SECTION  I. 


We  may  consider  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  a  repub- 
lication of  the  religion  of  nature.  I  have  adopted 
this  phrase,  because,  from  the  very  respectable 
authority  by  which  it  has  been  used,  as  well  as 
from  its  own  significancy,  it  has  become  a  fashion- 
able phrase  ;  and  yet  there  are  two  capital  mistakes 
which  the  unguarded  use  of  it  may  occasion.  The 
first  is  an  opinion,  that  Christianity  is  merely  a  re- 
publication of  the  religion  of  nature,  containing  no- 
thing more  than  the  doctrines  and  duties  which  may 
be  investigated  by  the  light  of  reason.  But  it  fol- 
lows clearly  from  the  general  view  of  the  Scripture 
system,  that  this  is  an  imperfect  and  false  account 
of  Christianity ;  because  in  that  system  there  are 
doctrines  concerning  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  and 
their  offices  in  the  salvation  of  men,  of  which  reason 
did  not  give  any  intimation  ;  and  there  are  duties, 
resulting  from  the  interposition  recorded  in  the  Gos- 
pel, which  could  not  possibly  exist  till  the  know- 
ledge   of  that  interposition  was  communicated    to 
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man.  The  Gospel  then,  professing  to  be  more 
than  a  republication  of  the  religion  of  nature,  a 
view  of  its  importance,  proceeding  upon  the  suppo- 
sition titat  it  is  merely  a  republication,  must  be  so 
lame  as  to  do  injustice  to  the  system  thus  misrepre- 
sented. 

The  second  mistake,  which  the  unguarded  use  of 
this  phrase  may  occasion,  is  an  opinion  that  the  re- 
ligion of  nature  is  essentially  defective  either  in  its 
constitution,  or  in  the  mode  of  its  being  promulgat- 
ed, and  that  the  imperfection  originally  adhering  to 
it  called  for  amendment.  But  this  is  an  opinion 
which  appears  at  first  sight  unreasonable.  If  the 
Creator  intended  man  to  be  a  religious  creature,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  he  endowed  him  in  the  be- 
ginning with  the  faculty  of  attaining  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  divine  nature  as  might  be  the  founda- 
tion of  religion.  If  he  intended  him  to  be  a  moral 
accountable  creature,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
furnished  him  with  a  rule  of  life.  These  presump- 
tions are  confirmed,  when  we  proceed  to  examine 
the  subject  closely  ;  for  we  cannot  analyze  the  hu- 
man mind,  without  discovering  that  an  impression 
of  the  Supreme  Being  is  congenial  to  many  of  its 
natural  sentiments.  There  is  a  strain  of  fair  rea- 
soning, by  which  we  are  conducted,  from  principles 
universally  admitted,  to  some  knowledge  of  the 
divine  attributes.  There  are  obligations  implied 
in  the  dependence  of  a  reasonable  being  upon  his 
Creator.  There  is  a  certain  line  of  conduct  dictat- 
ed by  the  constitution  and  the  circumstances  of  man ; 
and  there  is  a  general  expectation  with  regard  to 
the  future  conduct  of  the  divine  government,  creat- 
ed  by  that  part  of  it  which  we   behold,  and  corre- 
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spending  to  hopes  and  fears  of  which  we  cannot  di- 
vest ourselves.  All  this  makes  up  what  we  call  na- 
tural religion.  And  it  is  manifestly  supposed  in 
Scripture  ;  for  we  read  there,  that  "  that  which 
may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  among  them  :  for 
God  hath  shown  it  to  them  ;  for  the  invisible  things 
of  God  are  clearly  seen  ever  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  :  so  they 
are  without  excuse,  because  that  when  they  knew 
God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God."  We  read  that 
those  who  had  no  written  law  '•  are  a  law  to  them- 
selves, their  conscience  bearing  witness."*  And, 
through  the  whole  of  Scripture,  there  are  ajjpeals  to 
those  notions  of  God  which  are  agreeable  to  right 
reason,  and  to  that  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which 
is  there  considered  as  a  part  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion. Although,  therefore,  some  zealous  unwise 
friends  of  Christianity  have  thought  of  doing  hon- 
our to  revelation  by  depreciating  natural  religion,  and 
although  you  will  find  that  some  sects  of  Christians 
have  been  led  by  their  peculiar  tenets  to  deny  that 
man  has  naturally  any  knowledge  of  God,  you  will 
not  suppose  that  all  who  use  the  phrase,  Republica- 
tion of  the  religion  of  nature,  adopt  these  opinions, 
or  even  approach  to  them ;  and  you  will  find,  that 
the  soundest  and  ablest  divines  consider  natural  re- 
ligion as  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  man  at  the 
time  of  his  creation.  If  you  take  the  known  histo- 
ry of  the  human  race  in  conjunction  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  you  will  readily  perceive 
that  the  opinion  of  these   divines   is  well  founded. 

*  See  Miicknight's  translation  of  Rom.  ii.  15;  i.  18,  19,  '20. 
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There  would  undoubtedly  be  transmitted  from  the 
first  man  to  his  descendants  a  tradition  of  his  com- 
ing into  the  world,  and  of  his  finding  every  thing 
there  new ;  and  if  you  admit  the  truth  of  the  Mo- 
saic account,  this  tradition,  by  the  long  lives  of  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  would  pass  for  ma- 
ny centuries  through  very  few  hands.  It  is  to  be 
presumed,  too,  even  independently  of  the  authority 
of  Moses,  that,  in  the  infancy  of  the  human  race, 
there  would  be  a  more  immediate  intercourse  be- 
tween man  and  his  Creator,  than  after  the  connex- 
ions of  society  had  been  formed  and  established  upon 
the  earth.  This  tradition  and  this  revelation  might 
fix  the  attention  of  the  posterity  of  the  first  man 
upon  those  suggestions  and  deductions  of  reason, 
which  give  some  knowledge  of  the  being,  the  attri- 
butes, and  the  moral  government  of  God  ;  and  there 
might  be  thus  a  foundation  laid  for  the  universal 
observance  of  some  kind  of  worship  as  the  express- 
sion  of  gratitude  and  trust.  From  a  sense  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  Creator,  there  would  arise  the  feel- 
ing of  obligation  to  serve  him,  so  that  natural  reli- 
gion would  come  in  aid  of  the  dictates  of  conscience  ; 
and  the  obedience  which  man  yielded  to  the  law  of 
morality,  v/hile  by  the  constitution  of  his  nature  it 
was  rewarded  with  inward  peace,  would  enable  him, 
by  his  apprehension  of  a  righteous  Sovereign  of  the 
universe,  to  look  forward  with  good  hope  to  those 
future  scenes  of  the  divine  government  under  which 
he  might  be  permitted  to  exist.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  complete  system  of  pure  natural  religion  ever 
was  established  in  any  country  merely  by  reasoning  ; 
but  I  do  say,  that  all  the  parts  of  it  may  be  refer- 
red to    princii^les  of  reason  ;    that   early  tradition 
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called  and  directed  men  to  apply  these  principles  to 
the  subject  of  religion  ;  and  that,  had  they  been  pro- 
perly followed  out,  man  would  have  been  possessed, 
independently  of  any  extraordinary  revelation,  of  a 
ground  of  religion,  and  a  rule  of  life,  suited  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  created. 

Having  guarded  against  the  second  mistake  which 
I  mentioned,  by  fixing  in  your  minds  this  preliminary 
point,  that  the  religion  of  nature  was  not  originally 
defective,  you  proceed  to  consider  what  importance 
the  Gospel  derives  from  being  a  republication  of 
that  religion. 

You  will  begin  with  observing  it  to  be  very  con- 
ceivable that  the  whole  system  of  natural  religion 
may  admit  of  being  proved  by  reason,  and  yet  that 
particular  circumstances  may  have  prevented  that 
continued  exercise  of  reason,  by  which  the  know- 
ledge of  it  might  have  been  attained.  We  often 
see  men  remaining,  through  their  own  fault  or  ne- 
glect, ignorant  of  many  things  which  they  might 
have  known  ;  and  the  recency  of  many  great  disco- 
veries is  a  proof  how  slowly  the  human  mind  ad- 
vances to  truth,  although  no  one  is  so  absurd  as  to 
infer,  from  the  abounding  of  error,  that  truth  is  not 
agreeable  to  reason.  If  there  was  an  early  depart- 
ure from  the  duties  of  natural  religion,  it  is  plain 
that  this  circumstance  in  the  history  of  mankind 
would  estrange  them  from  that  God  whom  they 
were  conscious  of  disobeying,  would  weaken  the 
original  impression  of  that  law  which  they  were 
breaking,  and  would  overcast  the  hopes  connected 
with  the  observance  of  it.  The  universal  tradition 
of  the  creation  might,  for  a  few  generations,  in  some 
measure  counterbalance  this  tendencv.     But  as  men 
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spread  over  the  earth,  the  memory  of  the  truths  re- 
ceived from  their  first  parents  would  become  fainter; 
as  their  passions  were  excited  by  a  multiplicity  of 
new  objects,  the  restraints  to  which  they  had  sub- 
mitted in  a  simpler  state  of  society  would  lose  their 
power,  and  a  growing  corruption  of  religion  wovdd 
accompany  the  progress  of  vice.  Tliis  is  the  very 
account  of  the  matter  which  the  apostle  Paul  gives 
us.  "  When  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not 
as  God,  nor  were  thankful,  but  became  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened  ; 
and  they  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to 
birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things. 
And  even  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  convenient." 
These  are  the  words  of  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans ;  and  the  best  commentary  upon  them  is 
the  religious  history  of  the  heathen  world.  You 
need  not  look  to  those  savage  tribes,  where  the  fa- 
culties of  the  human  mind,  depressed  by  unfavoura- 
ble circumstances,  have  a  very  limited  range,  and 
man  appears  raised  but  a  few  degrees  above  the 
beasts  with  whom  he  associates.  Recollect  the  po- 
lished and  learned  nations,  whose  philosophy  we 
study,  and  to  whose  writings  every  scholar  feels  and 
owns  his  obligations  ;  and  in  their  religious  history 
you  will  find  abundant  confirmation  of  the  words  of 
St.  Paul.  Although  reason  was  there  highly  culti- 
vated ;  although  art  and  science  made  distinguished 
progress  ;  although  the  public  establishments  of  re- 
ligion were  magnificent  and  expensive,  yet  the  fa- 
thers  of  science,   in  respect  of  religious  knowledge 
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were  as  children,  "  and  the  world  by  wisdom  knew 
not  God."  There  was  a  darkness  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  God.  The  knowledge  of  one  supreme 
Being,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things,  the  re- 
warder  of  those  who  seek  him,  the  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  the  good,  and  the  avenger  of  the  wicked, 
this  most  valuable  knowledge  was  lost  in  the  belief 
of  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  who  had  the  passions,  the 
vices,  the  contentions  of  men,  whose  character  and 
conduct,  instead  of  administering  comfort  in  distress, 
and  strength  under  temptation,  sunk  the  afflicted  in 
despair,  and  corrupted  the  manners  of  the  worship- 
per. There  was  a  darkness  with  regard  to  the 
method  of  pleasing  the  gods.  Multiplied  sacrifices 
offered  with  much  doubt,  and  with  the  fear  of  giv- 
ing offence,  a  pageantry  of  costly  ceremonies,  a 
wearisome  round  of  superstitious  observances,  made 
up  the  religion  of  the  heathen,  and  excluded  that 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  which  it  is  the  hon- 
our of  a  reasonable  creature  to  offer  to  the  Searcher 
of  hearts.  There  was  a  darkness  with  regard  to  the 
duties  of  life.  The  voice  of  conscience  was  not  only 
left  without  the  support  of  true  religion,  but  was  in 
many  instances  perverted  by  corrupt  systems.  No 
scholar  will  deny,  that  the  laws  and  the  constitution 
of  ancient  states  cherished  certain  public  virtues 
which  were  both  useful  and  splendid  ;  and  the  names 
of  many  citizens  will  be  celebrated  as  long  as  the 
world  lasts,  for  heroism,  the  love  of  their  country, 
disinterestedness,  and  generosity.  But  any  person, 
who  takes  a  near  view  of  the  manners  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  in  ancient  times,  finds  that  the 
established  system  of  morality  was  loose  and  de- 
bauched ;    for,    although    the    state    often   required 
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great  exertions  from  the  citizens  for  its  own  pre- 
servation, no  restraint  was  imposed  upon  the  indul- 
gence of  many  evil  passions,  and  the  grossest  vices 
were  conceived  to  be  consistent  with  pure  virtue. 
There  was  still  greater  darkness  with  regard  to  the 
hopes  of  men.  The  impression  of  a  future  state  is 
so  congenial  to  the  mind  of  man,  that  it  could  not 
be  effaced.  But  the  opinions  generally  entertained 
with  regard  to  the  future  place  of  both  the  good  and 
the  bad  were  mixed  with  a  number  of  childish  fa- 
bles, which  exposed  to  ridicule,  and  even  brought 
into  suspicion,  that  important  truth  which  they  only 
obscured.  The  wise  men  who  arose  in  different 
ages,  although  they  did  not  implicitly  adopt  the 
vulgar  errors,  were  not  fitted  to  dispel  this  darkness. 
Some  were  led  by  the  absurdity  of  the  received 
creeds  rashly  to  reject  the  fundamental  articles  of 
religion  ;  and  that  they  might  depart  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  the  superstition  of  their  countrymen,  they 
denied  the  being  of  a  God,  or  they  excluded  him 
from  the  government  of  the  world.  Those  who  did 
not  thus  contradict  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  hu- 
man mind  were  unable  to  divest  themselves  of  an 
attachment  to  prevailing  opinions  and  universal 
practice ;  and  while  their  writings  contain  many 
traces  of  a  rational  system,  they  sacrificed  in  public 
to  the  gods  of  their  country.  Their  writings  and 
their  discourses  did  enlighten  the  minds  of  their 
scholars.  But  these  scholars  were  few.  The  great 
body  of  the  people  had  neither  leisure  nor  capacity 
to  follow  their  investigations.  But  they  saw  that 
the  practice  of  the  philosophers  did  not,  in  any  ma- 
terial respect,  differ  from  their  own.  The  autho:'ity 
of  the  wise,  therefore,  instead  of  correcting,  confirm- 
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ed  the  popular  system,  and  that  system,  founded  in 
ignorance  of  the  true  Gcd,  took  deep  root  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  was  established  by  law,  by  ex- 
ample, and  by  custom. 

I  need  not  dwell  longer  upon  this  picture  of  the 
religious  state  of  the  heathen  world.  You  find  it 
drawn  at  full  length  in  the  books  M'^hich  are  com- 
monly read  upon  this  subject,  particularly  in  Clarke's 
Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  in 
Leland's  Advantages  of  the  Christian  Revelation, 
and  in  the  first  volume  of  Bishop  Sherlock's  Dis- 
courses. But  even  from  the  slight  sketch  that  has 
now  been  given,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  a  very 
great  difference  between  the  system  of  natural  reli- 
gion, which  we  are  able  to  deduce  from  principles  of 
reason,  and  the  forms  of  religion  which  obtained  in 
the  most  enlightened  nations.  It  is  true  that  the 
land  of  Judea  enjoyed,  from  very  early  times,  a  re- 
velation of  one  God.  The  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth  was  worshipped  in  that  country  for  many  ages 
without  the  mixture  of  idolatry,  and  a  system  of 
i^ure  morality  was  contained  in  the  books  that  were 
read  in  the  Jewish  synagogue.  But  the  revelation 
which  distinguished  this  narrow  district  was  not  in- 
tended, and  was  not  fitted,  to  be  the  light  of  the 
world.  At  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  it  was 
obscured  by  tradition ;  and  the  law  given  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  instead  of  being  able  to  correct 
the  prevailing  superstition,  stood  in  need  of  a  more 
spiritual  interpretation  than  it  received  from  the 
Jewish  doctors.  But  whatever  was  the  measure  of 
light  which  the  Jews  enjoyed,  it  extended  in  very 
scanty  uncertain  portions  to  other  nations,  and  they 
were,  as   the  apostle  speaks,    "  without  God,  and 
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without  hope  in  the  world,"  till  the  pure  system  of 
natural  religion  which  they  had  lost  was  republish- 
ed in  the  Gospel. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  religious  history  of  the 
world,  that  a  republication  of  the  religion  of  nature 
was  most  desirable.  And  v/hen  you  attend  to  the 
Gospel,  you  will  find  that  it  not  only  contains  the 
knowledge  which  was  lost,  but  is  peculiarly  fitted 
by  its  character  to  give  such  a  republication  as  the 
circumstances  that  have  been  stated  seem  to  require. 
Those  notions  of  the  being,  the  attributes,  and  the 
government  of  God,  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  pro- 
posed, appear  most  agreeable  to  right  reason,  are  de- 
livered by  a  teacher  who  was  sent  from  heaven  to 
declare  God  to  man.  That  law,  which  the  Almigh- 
ty wrote  in  the  beginning  upon  the  human  heart,  is 
taught  by  authority  as  the  will  of  our  Creator  ;  and 
the  hope  of  future  recompense  is  established  by  his 
promise.  The  manifest  signatures  of  a  divine  in- 
terposition, which  attended  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel,  rouse  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  sys- 
tem there  republished  ;  the  form  in  which  that  sys- 
tem is  delivered  renders  it  level  to  the  capacities  of 
every  one ;  and  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel  per- 
petuate the  instruction  which  it  conveys. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  remarked  upon  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  simplicity  which  distinguishes  the 
Gospel,  corresponds  in  the  most  admirable  manner 
to  its  character,  as  a  republication  of  the  religion  of 
nature.  The  ancient  philosophers  were  accustomed 
to  exercise  their  reason  in  profound  and  subtle  dis- 
quisitions, and  valued  any  system  according  to  the 
depth  and  acuteness  of  thought  which  it  discovered. 
There  are  many  points  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
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soul,  the  manner  of  its  existence,  and  its  operations, 
which  they  had  investigated  with  much  care,  and 
which,  after  all  their  research,  they  found  involved 
in  much  darkness.  But  such  speculatioils,  however 
agreeable  an  amusement  they  afford  to  a  thinking 
mind,  form  no  part  of  natural  religion  ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  do  not  enter  into  the  republication  of  it. 
There  is  not  in  the  Gospel  any  delineation  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  spiritual  substances,  or  any 
solution  of  those  questions  about  which  the  ancient 
schools  were  divided.  All  abstruse  points  are  left 
just  where  they  were ;  and  the  important  practical 
truths,  in  which  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  are 
equally  concerned,  are  rested  not  upon  long  deduc- 
tions of  reasoning,  which  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple find  themselves-  incapable  of  following,  but  upon 
an  authority  which  they  are  at  no  loss  to  appre- 
hend, the  simple  assertion  of  men  who  bring  with 
them  the  most  satisfying  evidence  that  they  speak 
the  truth. 

The  order  and  precision  of  a  philosophical  system 
might  have  pleased  the  learned.  But  had  the  Gos- 
pel condescended,  in  this  respect,  to  assimilate  itself 
to  works  of  hunicin  genius,  it  would  have  borne  on 
its  face  this  manifest  inconsistency,  that  while  it 
professed  to  teach  doctrines  of  equal  importance  to 
all,  it  taught  them  in  a  manner  which  few  only  could 
understand.  That  it  might  be  of  universal  use,  and 
might  truly  supply  what  was  wanting,  it  came  at 
first  "  not  with  excellency  of  speech,  or  of  wisdom," 
but  with  great  plainness  of  words,  accompanied  with 
the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit.  The  book  in  which 
this  republication  is  handed  down,  from  the  historic 
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cal  form  of  some  parts,  and  the  familiar  epistolary  style 
of  others,  imprints  itself  deeply  upon  every  under- 
standing, mingles  itself  readily  with  the  habits  and 
modes  of  thinking  of  ordinary  men,  and  is  retained 
in  the  memory,  so  as  to  be  easily  applied  upon  every 
occasion.  Those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  form 
general  views,  to  connect  in  their  minds  the  parts  of 
a  whole,  or  to  act  systematically,  carry  away  from 
the  reading  of  this  book  detached  sentences  and  pre- 
cepts, which  minister  to  their  comfort  and  improve- 
ment :  and  even  when  their  quotations  discover  nar- 
row or  mistaken  notions  of  theology,  their  hearts 
are  made  better  by  the  facility  with  which  the  quo- 
tations occur. 

To  all  this  there  must  be  added  that  popular  and 
familiar  mode  of  instruction,  which  the  institutions 
of  the  Gospel  furnish.  The  crowd  of  worshippers, 
who  assembled  in  a  heathen  temple  to  behold  a  splen- 
did sacrifice,  retired  without  any  rational  conceptions 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
connect  the  ordinary  services  of  religion  with  the  in- 
formation of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  les- 
sons of  morality  were  confined  to  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers.  But  all  who  live  in  a  Christian 
country  enjoy,  by  the  republication  of  natural  reli- 
gion, a  standing  kind  of  admonition,  with  which  the 
world  was  unacquainted  in  former  ages.  Those 
truths  and  those  duties  which  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  happiness  of  society  as  well  as  with 
the  eternal  interests  of  man,  are  placed  before  them 
in  a  language  which  every  one  that  is  willing  to 
hear  may  understand.  Persons,  who  feel  themselves 
unequal  in  every  other  respect,  are  admitted  to  re- 
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ceive  the  same  benefit  and  consolation.  The  igno- 
rant are  enlightened,  and  the  careless  are  put  in  re- 
membrance. 

And  thus,  as  we  formerly  found  that  the  system 
of  natural   religion  contained  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  is  infinitely  more  perfect  than  any 
that  had   been  published  before,  as  we  found  also 
that  the  growing  improvement  of  those  that  have 
been  published  since  cannot  reasonably  be  ascribed 
to  any  other  cause  than  to  the  benefit  which  they 
derived  from  this  republication,  so  to  the  same  cause 
we  may  ascribe  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  religion  in  every  Christian  country. 
The  public  establishment  of  Christianity  is  a  stand- 
ing memorial,  a  perpetual  remembrancer  of  the  fun- 
damental truths  of  religion,  and  the  great  duties  of 
life.     It   has  given  the  vulgar   in   our  days    more 
sound  and  enlarged  conceptions  of  the  nature  and 
government  of  God,  of  the  extent  of  our  obligations 
and  our  hopes,  than  almost  any  philosopher  in  an- 
cient times  was  able  to  attain  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  any  words,  which  so  perfectly  express  the  dif- 
ference between  the  heathen  world  and  those  coun- 
tries where   Christianity  is  professed  in   simplicity 
and  purity,  as  the  words  by  which  Jeremiah  fore- 
told  the  change.      "  After  those  days,"  saith  the 
Lord,  "  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts, 
and  write  it  in  their  hearts  :  And  they  shall  teach 
no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man 
his  brother,  saying,  know  the  Lord  ;  for  they  shall 
all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  to  the  greatest 
of  them."* 

*  Jer.  xxxi.  33,  54i. 
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The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  upon  the  first 
view  of  the  importance  of  Christianity  is  this.  The 
Gospel  is  a  republication  of  the  religion  of  nature, 
imparting  that  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  deductions  of  the  most  enlighten- 
ed reason,  but  which  unfavourable  circumstances  had 
prevented  any  man  from  attaining  by  means  of  rea- 
son, removing  those  errors  to  which  no  other  method 
of  instruction  had  applied  any  effectual  remedy,  and 
diffusing  by  its  institutions,  to  men  of  every  condi- 
tion, the  information,  the  instruction,  and  the  com- 
fort which  it  conveys.  If  knowledge  be  better  than 
ignorance,  if,  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  of  true  religion  contribute 
the  largest  share  to  the  consolation  and  improve- 
ment of  human  life  ;  and  if  this  most  valuable  know- 
ledge be  now  rendered  accessible,  extensive,  and  per- 
manent,— Christianity,  which  has  accomplished  so 
happy  a  change  by  republishing  the  religion  of  na- 
ture, is  in  this  view  most  important.  It  deserves 
to  be  received  with  thankfulness,  to  be  cherished 
with  care,  to  be  honoured  and  encouraged  by  every 
friend  of  mankind.  He,  whose  discourse  or  example 
recommends  Christianity  to  others,  contributes  by  so 
doing  to  preserve  and  to  spread  the  light  that  is  in 
the  world.  He,  who  employs  any  means  to  depre- 
ciate the  public  establishment  of  Christianity,  does 
so  far  contribute  to  extinguish  that  light,  and  to 
bring:  back  those  times  of  heathen  darkness,  from 
which  this  republication  of  natural  religion  hath  res- 
cued a  great  part  of  the  human  race. 
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SECTION  11. 

The  general  account  of  the  Scripture  system  pre- 
sented Christianity  to  us  as  a  remedy  for  the  de- 
pravity which  has  pervaded  the  human  race.  I  am 
now  to  illustrate  its  importance  considered  in  this 
view. 

Although  the  religion  of  nature  be  liable  to  be 
obscured   by  the  general  practice  of  vice,   yet  if  it 
were  fitted  by  its  original  constitution  to  be  the  re- 
ligion of  a  sinner,  nothing  more  than  a  republica- 
tion would  at  any  time  be  required,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  man.     But 
even  after  the  religion  of  nature  has  been  restored 
in  its  original  purity,  the  provision  made  by  it  for 
the  comfort,  the  direction,  and  the  hope  of  man,  is 
inadequate    to    the   new  situation  in    which    he   is 
placed,  by  being  a  sinner.     In   this  new  situation, 
the  deformity,  the  weakness,  the  depravity  of  mind, 
which  belong  to  sin,  enter  into  his  condition  ;   he  is 
also  a  transgressor  of  the  divine  law,  and  as  svicli  is 
liable   to   the   consequences   of  transgression.     But 
religion   cannot  exist  in  such  a  situation,   without 
the  knowledge  of  some  method  of  obtaining  par- 
don.     For   the   expression  which   you   read  in  the 
130th  Psalm,  is  strictly  accurate.     "  If  thou.  Lord, 
"  shouldst  mark  iniquities,  O  Lord,  who  shall  stand? 
But  there  is  forgiveness  with  thee,  that  thou  mayest 
be  feared ;"   i.  e.  there  can  be  no   fear  of  God,  no 
religion  to  a  sinner,  unless  there  be  forgiveness  with 
God  :  and,  therefore,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered 
in  judging  of  the  importance  of  Christianity  under 
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this  second  view  is,  What  are  the  hopes  of  forgive- 
ness in  the  religion  of  nature  ?  From  whence  are 
these  hopes  derived  ? 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  hopes  of  forgiveness  are 
not  necessarily  connected  with  that  law  which  the 
religion  of  nature  delivers.  A  law  enjoins  obe- 
dience, promises  reward,  it  may  be,  to  those  who 
obey,  and  always  denounces  punishment  against 
those  who  disobey.  It  would  destroy  itself,  if  it  were 
delivered  in  these  terms  :  You  are  commanded  to 
obey,  but  you  shall  be  forgiven  although  you  trans- 
gress. The  hopes  of  forgiveness,  then,  are  to  be 
sought  in  some  part  of  the  religion  of  nature  dis- 
tinct from  the  law.  But  it  is  not  pretended  that 
the  religion  of  nature  contains  any  specific  promise 
of  forgiveness,  the  record  of  which  may  be  pleaded 
by  transgressors  as  a  bar  to  the  full  execution  of 
the  sanctions  of  the  law.  It  is  not  possible  to  show 
the  place  where  such  a  record  is  to  be  found.  And 
therefore  there  is  no  source  from  which  the  hopes 
of  forgiveness  can  be  drawn  under  the  religion  of 
nature,  but  those  general  notions  of  the  compassion 
of  God,  from  which  it  may  appear  probable  that  he 
will  accept  of  the  repentance  of  a  sinner,  and  rein- 
state in  his  favour  those  who  have  offended  him, 
when  they  return  to  their  duty.  It  is  admitted,  by 
all  who  have  just  notions  of  the  tlivine  character, 
that  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  which  conducts 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  being  of  God,  establishes 
in  our  minds  a  belief  of  his  goodness.  It  is  natural 
to  think,  that  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
when  exercised  to  frail  fallible  creatures,  will  assume 
the  form  of  compassion  or  long  suffering.  We  see, 
in  the  course  of  his  Providence,  various  instances  of 
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a  delay  or  mitigation  of  punishment ;  and  there  are 
many  appearances,  which  clearly  indicate  that  we 
live  under  a  merciful  constitution.  But  we  are  by 
no  means  warranted  from  them  to  draw  this  general 
conclusion,  that  all  who  repent  will  finally  be  for- 
given under  the  Divine  government.  You  will  be 
satisfied  that  this  conclusion  goes  very  far  beyond 
the  premises,  if  you  attend  to  the  following  circum- 
stances. The  same  process  of  reasoning  which 
leads  us  to  the  belief  of  the  goodness  of  God,  ascer- 
tains also  his  holiness,  his  wisdom,  and  his  justice, 
all  of  which  seem  to  require  the  punishment  of  sin- 
ners. It  is  true  that  those  perfections,  of  which 
our  conceptions  lead  iis  to  speak  as  separate  from  one 
another,  unite  in  the  Deity  with  entire  harmony  to 
form  one  purpose,  and  that  there  never  can  be  any 
opposition  among  them  in  the  Divine  mind,  or  in 
the  execution  of  the  Divine  counsels.  But  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  say  how  far  any  particular  exer- 
cise of  justice  or  of  goodness  is  consistent  with  this 
harmony ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  every  reasoning, 
which  proceeds  upon  a  partial  view  of  the  divine 
character,  must  be  insecure.  Further,  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  relations  which  subsist  amongst 
the  parts  of  the  universe.  But,  we  can  suppose  that 
reasons  of  the  divine  conduct,  inexplicable  to  us,  may 
arise  from  these  relations  ;  and  even  in  that  part  of 
the  universe  which  is  most  open  to  our  observation, 
although  we  cannot  always  account  for  the  limita- 
tions of  the  divine  goodness,  we  can  mark  instances 
where  the  long  suff"ering  of  God  seems  to  be  ex- 
hausted, where  repentance  ceases  to  be  of  any  avail, 
and  men  are  left  to  endure,  without  alleviation,  all 
the  evils  which  they  had  incurred  by  transgression. 
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It  is  possible,  that  instances  of  this  kind,  which  are 
very  numerous,  may  be  mingled  with  the  examples 
of  compassion  in  the  Divine  government  to  guard  us 
against  the  conclusion  which  repeated  compassion 
might  seem  to  warrant,  to  give  us  warning  that  the 
time  for  repentance  has  an  end,  and  that,  in  the 
final  issue  of  the  system  in  which  we  are  placed,  the 
obstinate  transgressors  of  the  divine  law  shall  bear 
without  remedy  the  full  weight  of  that  punishment 
which  they  deserve. 

But  even  although  there  were  not  so  many  ana- 
logies in  nature,  conspiring  to  show  that  repentance 
is  not  always  efficacious,  the   bare  impossibility  of 
demonstrating,    from    any    known    principles,   that 
every    penitent    shall  be  forgiven,   is    sufficient    to 
evince  the  infinite  importance  of  Christianity.     If 
the  religion  of  nature,  with  all  those  intimations  of 
the  divine  goodness,  which  are  the  ground  of  trust 
and  hope  to  those  who  obey,  does  not  give  a  positive 
assurance  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  nature  and 
government  of  God   to  forgive  all  who  transgress, 
then   it  is  plain  that  the  new  situation,  into  which 
men  are   brought   by  being  sinners,  renders  a  pro- 
mise of  pardon  most  desirable  to  them,  because  with- 
out this  special  declaration  of  the  divine  will,  their 
religion  must  rest  upon  a  very  precarious  founda- 
tion ;  and  therefore  the  Gospel,  whose  peculiar  cha- 
racter it  is  to  contain  such  a  declaration,  which  pub- 
lishes the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  the  blood  of 
him,  by  whom  all  that  believe  are  justified,  and  have 
peace  with  God,  deserves  the  name  of  suayysX/ov,  good 
tidings,  better  than  any  other  message  which  the 
world  ever  heard,  and  is  in  truth  the  best  gift  which 
heaven  could  bestow.     It  is  further  to  be  observed, 
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that  while  the  religion  of  nature  leaves  the  reason 
of  a  sinner  to  struggle  with  his  passions,  and  does 
not  revive  his  soul,  under  the  experience  of  his  weak- 
ness, by  the  assurance  of  his  receiving  any  assist- 
ance in  the  conflict,  the  Gospel  contains  a  promise 
of  grace  as  well  as  of  pardon.  It  confirms  the  law 
of  his  mind  by  those  influences  of  the  Spirit,  which 
we  stated  as  perfectly  consistent  with  the  reasona- 
ble nature  of  man,  and  while  it  publishes  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  that  are  past,  places  him  in  circum- 
stances so  favourable  to  his  moral  improvement  as 
may  prevent  a  repetition  of  sins.  That  progress  in 
virtue,  which  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  forms,  is  con- 
nected with  the  hope  of  a  reward,  which  is  infinitely 
more  precious  than  the  most  exalted  creature  of  God 
can  claim  as  a  recompence  due  to  his  obedience,  but 
which,  having  been  purchased  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  is  reserved  in  heaven  to  crown  the  feeble  di- 
vided services  of  a  degenerate  race,  and  the  security 
of  which  is  so  completely  incorporated  with  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  law,  that  no  doubt  of  this 
unmerited  gift  being  at  length  conferred  can  remain 
in  the  breasts  of  those  who  live  under  the  power  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

From  the  circumstances  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, you  may  mark  the  precise  difference  between 
the  religion  of  nature  and  the  religion  of  Christ, 
The  former  has  no  original  defect.  When  properly 
understood,  /*.  e.  when  conclusions  are  fairly  and 
fully  drawn  from  premises  which  the  light  of  reason 
may  discover,  it  includes  the  most  exalted  views  of 
the  perfections  of  God,  and  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment, and  a  complete  delineation  of  the  duties  of 
man  as  a  creature  of  God,  an  individual,  and  a  mem- 
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ber  of  society.     But  being,  by  its  constitution,  the 
religion  of  those  who  perform  their  duty,  it  holds 
forth  only  general  doubtful  grounds  of  hope  to  those 
who  transgress.     The   Gospel,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  been  revealed  after  transgression  was  intro- 
duced, and  professing  to  be  the  religion  of  sinners, 
makes  an  adequate  provision  for  the  new  situation 
of  man.      It  is  this  difference  which  constitutes  the 
infinite  importance   of  Christianity.     A  remedy  is 
there   oifered   for  that  state  of  depravity  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  universal.     The  remedy  is  com- 
plete in  its  nature.     But  it  is  not  of  use  to  those  by 
whom   it   is  rejected.     In  what  degree  its  efficacy 
may  extend  to  those  who  never  heard  of  it,  we  have 
no  warrant  to  say.     But  it  is  most  reasonable,  that 
those,  who  refuse  the  remedy  when  it  is  offered  to 
them,  should  remain  under  the  disease.    The  disease 
was  not   created  by  the  Gospel ;  it  existed  before- 
hand, and  unless  it  be  removed,  the  natural  effects 
of  it  must  be  felt.     The  Scripture,  therefore,  says, 
that  "  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see 
life,  but  the  wrath  of  God   abideth  on  him,"*  i.  e. 
the  sentence   of  condemnation,  which  his  sins   de- 
serve, retains  its  force.     And  he  cannot  surely  com- 
plain, if  when  he  despises  the  deliverance  which  the 
Gospel  brings,  he  continues   in  the   same  state  in 
which  the  whole  world  would  have   been,  if  there 
had  been  no  Gospel. 

Hitherto  we  have  deduced  the  importance  of 
Christianity  from  its  suitableness  to  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  man,  from  the  value  of  the  blessings 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  religion,  and  from  this 

*  John  iii.  36. 
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plain  position,  that  a  rejection  of  it  necessarily  im- 
plies a  forfeiture  of  its  peculiar  blessings.  But  we 
have  not  yet  exhausted  the  subject,  and  there  re- 
main some  awful  views  of  the  importance  of  Christ- 
ianity, which  imply  that  the  rejection  of  it  is  not 
only  a  forfeiture  of  blessings,  but  is  attended  with  a 
high  degree  of  positive  guilt. 

In  order  to  enter  into  these  views,  you  will  recol- 
lect, from  the  general  account  of  the  Scripture  sys- 
tem, that  the  manner  in  which  the  assurance  of  par- 
don is  conveyed  by  the  Gospel  discloses  to  us  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  two  persons,  of  whose 
existence  the  light  of  nature  had  not  given  any  in- 
timation, but  who,  by  their  active  interposition  in 
our  behalf,  claim  the  reverence  and  gratitude  of  all 
to  whom  that  interposition  is  made  known.  The 
sentiments,  which  it  becomes  us  to  entertain  towards 
any  person,  correspond  to  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  of  his  character  and  his  exertions.  And  there- 
fore as  the  first  duties  of  natural  religion  respect  the 
God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  made  known  to  us  by 
his  works,  so  there  are  duties  resulting  immediately 
from  that  knowledge  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  which 
is  commvmicated  by  the  Gospel ;  and  a  failure  in 
these  duties  is  as  truly  a  breach  of  morality  as  any 
transgression  of  the  law  of  nature. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  these  duties  are 
binding  only  upon  those  who  study  the  revelation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  that  if  any  person  willingly 
remains  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  in- 
terposition which  it  records,  he  is  not  answerable 
for  neglecting  the  duties  created  by  that  interpo- 
sition. But  it  will  readily  occur  to  you,  in  an- 
swer to  this  objection,  that  a  reasonable  creature 
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is  as  much  bound  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  his  duty,  as  to  perform  it  after 
it  is  known :  and  you  will  find  that  the  plea, 
drawn  from  wilful  ignorance  or  unbelief  to  excuse 
the  neglect  of  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  Gospel,  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture. We  read  there,  that  "  he  that  believeth  not 
is  condemned,"  for  this  very  reason,  "  because  he 
hath  not  believed  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God."* 
His  unbelief  is  the  cause  of  his  condemnation.  The 
enemies  of  Christianity  have  formed,  out  of  such  de- 
clarations, a  very  heavy  charge  against  our  religion. 
They  say  that  the  Gospel  means  to  threaten  men 
into  a  belief  of  its  doctrines,  and  that  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  now  stating  the  importance  of  Christ- 
ianity is  calculated  to  supply  the  defect  of  evidence 
by  v/orking  upon  the  principle  of  fear,  and  to  force 
assent  in  spite  of  reason.  We  admit  that  if  this 
charge  were  true,  the  Gospel  would  indeed  be  un- 
worthy of  God,  and  unworthy  of  man.  We  admit 
that  authoritj^  never  can  supply  the  place  of  truth, 
and  that  not  even  the  immediate  prospect  of  danger 
can  compel  a  reasonable  creature  to  yield  his  assent 
without  sufficient  evidence.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
we  assert,  that  it  is  often  incumbent  upon  a  reason- 
able creature  to  exercise  his  reason,  and  that  he  may 
deserve  punishment  for  refusing  his  assent  when 
sufficient  evidence  is  offered  him.  In  common  life, 
we  meet  with  many  instances  where  men  bring  ca- 
lamities upon  themselves  and  their  families,  by  not 
believing  what  they  would  have  believed,  if  they 
had  bestowed   proper  attention.     It  is  therefore  no 

*  John  iii.  18. 
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new  doctrine,  and  it  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the 
ordinary  procedure  of  the  Divine  government,  that 
men  should  suffer  for  unbelief ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Gospel,  there  are  circumstances  which  render 
unbelief,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  criminal.  The  Gospel 
contains  the  strongest  call  which  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture can  receive,  to  exercise  his  reason  in  judging  of 
evidence.  It  professes  to  be  a  message  from  God, 
the  author  of  human  nature,  affording  man  that  as- 
sistance in  recovering  the  dignity  and  ha])piness  of 
his  nature,  of  which  he  is  conscious  that  he  stands 
in  need.  The  person,  who  delivered  this  gracious 
and  seasonable  message,  appealed  to  a  series  of  pro- 
phecies meant  to  prepare  the  world  for  his  coming, 
and  to  works  of  his  own,  far  exceeding  human 
power.  Unlike  the  former  servants  of  heaven,  he 
called  himself  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  he  introduced 
his  doctrine  not  as  a  temporary  institution,  looking 
forward  to  something  beyond  itself,  but  as  a  com- 
plete, universal,  and  unchangeable  religion.  "  Last 
of  all,"  says  Jesus,  "  he  sent  unto  them  his  Son, 
saying,  they  will  reverence  my  Son."  We  behold 
here  every  circumstance,  which  is  fitted  to  rouse  at- 
tention, and  which  can  render  inattention  unpardon- 
able. That  the  most  exalted  Spirit  should  refuse  to 
listen  to  any  thing  which  bore  the  name  of  a  mes- 
sage from  his  Creator,  were  presumption.  But,  that 
a  feeble  imperfect  creature,  who  is  conscious  that  he 
has  offended  God,  should  precipitately  reject  a  reli- 
gion which  brings  the  offers  of  mercy,  were  mad- 
ness. It  might  be  expected,  that,  even  although  he 
doubted  of  its  truth,  he  would  eagerly  examine  it, 
because,  if  it  be  true,  it  brings  him  the  most  joyful 
tidings,  and,  if  it  be  true,  to  reject  it  is  to  reject  tlie 
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counsel  of  God  against  himself,  and  to  exclude  him- 
self from  all  future  hope  of  mercy.     For  you  will 
notice,  and  it  is  an  awful  consideration  which  places 
the  importance  of  Christianity  in  the  strongest  light, 
that,  however  men  might  flatter  themselves,  under 
the  simple  religion  of  nature,  with  general  reason- 
ings  concerning  divine  mercy,   the  moment  that  a 
special  revelation  is  published,  promising  the  mercy 
of  God  upon  certain  terms,  and  disclosing  a  particu- 
lar manner  of  dispensing  pardon  to  those  who  re- 
pent, these  general  reasonings  are  at  an  end.  If  every 
one  must  admit  that  God  knows  better  than  we  do, 
what  is  becoming  his  nature  and  consistent  with  his 
administration,  it  follows  undeniably  that  it  is  most 
presumptuous  in  those  who  acknowledge  that  par- 
don is  necessary,  to  reject  the  particular  method  of 
dispensing  pardon  that  is  revealed,   and   yet  still  to 
build  upon  uncertain  reasonings  an  expectation  that 
it  will  be  dispensed.     If  the  words  which  Jesus  ut- 
tered be  true,   the  hopes  of  nature  are  included  in 
the  hopes  of  the  Gospel,  and  no  hope  is  left  to  those 
who,  neglecting  the  "  great  salvation  spoken  by  the 
Lord,"  betake  themselves  to  the  religion  of  nature. 

"  This,"  then,  "  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners."  It  is  supposed  by  your  pro- 
fession that  you  understand  and  acknowledge  the 
infinite  importance  of  Christianity  considered  in  this 
view  ;  and  it  will  be  your  peculiar  business  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  others  a  sense  of  that  im- 
portance. For  this  purpose  you  must  "  be  ready 
always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  one  that  asketli 
you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you  ;"  you  must 
show,  by  your  manner  of  defending  Christianity, 
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that  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  light,  and  that  you 
consider  the  evidences  of  Christianity  as  capable  of 
bearing  the  narrowest  scrutiny,  and  those  whom  you 
call  to  receive  it  as  entitled  to  examine  into  the 
truth.  But  your  chief  difficulty  will  be  to  bring 
them  to  this  examination  with  a  fair  unprejudiced 
mind.  You  will  meet  with  many  who  ascribe  to 
want  of  evidence,  or  to  a  peculiarity  in  their  under- 
standing, what  does  in  fact  proceed  from  an  evil 
heart.  You  have  to  encounter  that  pride  which  re- 
fuses to  submit  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  and 
those  evil  passions,  which,  because  they  do  not  ex- 
pect to  receive  indulgence  under  the  Gospel,  create 
a  secret  wish  that  it  were  false.  If  your  labours, 
performed  with  good  intention,  with  diligence,  with 
prudence,  and  with  ability,  shall,  through  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  overcome  these  obstacles,  shall  form  in 
the  minds  of  your  hearers  what  our  Lord  calls  a 
good  and  honest  heart,  and  shall  establish  their  faith 
upon  a  rational  foundation,  you  will  not  only  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  society  by  teaching  in  the  most 
effectual  manner  the  great  duties  of  morality,  but 
you  will  be  the  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God  of 
saving  the  souls  of  men  from  death,  and  so  carrying 
forward  the  great  purpose  for  which  this  dispensa- 
tion of  grace  was  given. 

I  have  chosen  throughout  this  chapter  to  avoid  a 
phrase  which  you  often  hear,  the  necessity  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  because  that  phrase,  when  un- 
guardedly used,  is  apt  to  convey  improper  notions. 
It  may  be  conceived  to  imply,  that  God  was  in  jus- 
tice bound  to  grant  this  revelation ;  whereas  it 
should  always  be  remembered,  in  theological  dis- 
cussions, that  sinners  have  no  claim  to  any  thing, 
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and  that  the  Gospel  is  a  free  gift  proceeding  from 
the  unmerited  grace  of  God,  for  the  bestowing  or 
withholding  of  M'^hich  He  is  in  no  degree  accounta- 
ble to  any  of  his  creatures.  The  phrase,  necessity 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  may  also  be  conceived  to 
imply,  that  it  was  impossible  for  God,  in  any  other 
wav,  to  save  the  world  ;  whereas  we  have  no  prin- 
ciples that  can  enable  us  to  judge  what  it  is  possible 
for  God  to  do.  We  investigate,  according  to  the 
measure  of  ovu'  understanding,  the  fitness  of  that 
which  he  has  done.  But  there  is  an  irreverence  in 
our  saying  confidently,  that  infinite  wisdom  could 
not  have  devised  other  ways  of  accomplishing  the 
.  same  end.  I  have  chosen  rather  to  speak  of  the  de- 
sirableness and  the  importance  of  Christianity,  which 
imply  all  that  should  be  meant  by  the  necessity  of 
it.  viz.  that  it  republishes  with  clearness  and  autho- 
rity the  religion  of  nature ;  that  it  gives  the  peni- 
tent that  assurance  of  pardon  which  the  religion  of 
nature  did  not  afford  them ;  that  it  brings  along 
with  it  an  indispensable  obligation  upon  those  to 
whom  it  is  made  known  to  examine  its  evidence  ; 
and  that  it  leaves  those  who  wantonly  reject  it  to 
perish  in  their  sins. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  subject  with  an  earnestness 
and  seriousness  suited  to  its  nature.  You  often  hear 
it  stated  from  the  pulpit,  and  there  are  many  printed 
sermons  where  it  is  fully  illustrated.  It  enters  into 
most  of  the  books  which  treat  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  But  it  requires  from  you  a  particular 
study  ;  and  when  you  have  leisure  to  bestow  close 
attention  upon  it,  I  would  recommend  to  you  to  read 
the  ablest  book  that  ever  was  written  against  the 
importance   of  Christianity,  I  mean  Tindal's  book. 
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entitled,   Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation.     The 
object  of  the  book  is  to  show,  that  the  law  given  to 
man  at  his  creation  was  complete  ;   that  it  is  pub- 
lished in  the  most  perfect  manner  ;  that  it  does  not 
admit  of  amendment ;   and  that  the  additions,  which 
succeeding  revelations  profess  to  make  to  it,  are  a 
proof  that  these  revelations  are  spurious.     The  jdo- 
sitions  of  this  book,  then,  if  they  be  true,  completely 
annihilate  the  importance  of  Christianity  ;  for  they 
go  thus  far,  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gospel 
true,  but  what  was  from  the  beginning  contained  in 
the  religion  of  nature,  and  published  more  universal- 
ly,  and  with  much   less   danger  of  error,   by  being 
written  on  the  heart  of  man,  than  by  being  recorded 
in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.     I  would  not 
advise  you  to  read  this  book,  which  is  written  with 
great  art,  without  at  the  same  time  reading  some  of 
the  answers  to   it.     Leland,  on  the  Advantages  of 
the  Christian  Revelation,  has  given  a  full  picture  of 
the  religious  and  moral  state  of  the  world,  when  the 
Gospel  was  published,  which  demonstrates  that  there 
is   much  false  colouring  in   Tindal's  book.     Foster 
also,  the  author  of  Sermons  and  Discourses  on  Na- 
tural  Religion,   has   written  against   Tindal.     But 
the  most  complete  answer,  which  ought  to  be  read 
by  every  student  who  reads  Tindal,  is  Conybeare's 
Defence  of  Revealed  Religion.      There  have  been  few 
abler  divines   than   Bishop  Conybeare.     He  had  a 
clear   logical   understanding,    and  his  talents  were 
whetted  and  called    forth  by  very   formidable   an- 
tagonists.    He  was  contemporary  with  Lord  Bol- 
ingbroke,  whose  numerous  writings  against  Christ- 
ianity are  replete  with  false  philosophy,  malicious 
VOL.  I.  2d 
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misrepresentations  of  facts,  and  keen  satire.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  used  to  say,  that  it  cost  more  trouble 
to  demolish  Conybeare's  out-works,  than  to  take  the 
citadel  of  any  of  his  other  opponents  ;  an  expression 
which  implies,  that  this  divine  took  always  strong 
ground,  and  knew  well  where  to  rest  his  defence. 
Accordingly  in  his  answer  to  Tindal's  book,  he  has 
detected  all  its  sophisms  and  equivocations  :  he  has 
affixed  a  precise  meaning  to  his  words,  and  has 
shown,  in  a  train  of  the  most  convincing  and  mas- 
terly reasoning,  that  that  republication  of  the  reli- 
gion of  nature,  and  that  method  of  redemption, 
which  the  Gospel  contains,  were  most  desirable ; 
and  that  these  views  of  the  importance  of  Christ- 
ianity are  not  inconsistent  with  the  original  per- 
fection which  every  sound  theist  ascribes  to  the  law 
of  nature.  Bishop  Conybeare's  book  is  a  complete 
illustration  of  the  importance  of  Christianity.  But 
there  are  three  other  names  which  cannot  be  omit- 
ted at  this  time.  Clarke,  in  his  Evidences,  has 
stated  fully  what  is  commonly  called  the  necessity 
of  revelation.  In  the  first  volume  of  Sherlock's 
Discourses,  which  is  almost  wholly  occupied  with 
this  svibject,  you  find  those  luminous  views  which 
distinguish  the  writings  of  that  eminent  prelate ; 
and  Bishop  Butler,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second 
part  of  his  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion, with  rather  less  obscurity  than  is  found  in 
other  chapters  of  that  precious  treatise,  but  with  no 
less  depth  of  thought,  has  stated,  in  a  short  com- 
pass, the  importance  of  Christianity. 

Leland  on  the  Christian  Revelation. 
Foster  on  Natural  Religion. 
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Conybeare's  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion. 

Clarke's  Evidences. 

Sherlock's  Disconrses. 

Butler's  Analogy. 

Paley's  Evidences. 

Brown  against  Tindal. 

Halyburton  on  Deism, 
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CHAP.  IV. 


t)IFFICULTIES  IN  THE  SCRIPTURE  SYSTEM. 


A  SECOND  general  observation  arising  out  of  the 
short  account  of  the  Scripture  system,  is  this,  that 
we  may  expect  to  find  in  that  system  many  things 
which  we  do  not  fully  comprehend.  Deistical  writers 
urge  this  as  an  objection  against  the  Gospel.  They 
say  that  it  is  the  very  character  of  revelation  to 
make  every  thing  plain,  but  that  a  system  which 
contains  mysteries,  leaves  us  still  in  the  dark,  and 
therefore,  that  the  mysteries  with  which  the  Gospel 
abounds,  are  a  convincing  evidence  that  it  did  not 
proceed  from  the  God  of  light  and  truth.  The  same 
word,  mysteries,  which  generally  enters  into  the 
statement  of  this  objection,  occurs  often  in  the  writ- 
ings and  the  discourses  of  many  pious  Christians, 
who  mean  to  speak  of  the  Gospel  with  the  highest 
reverence.  And  yet,  there  is  reason  to  think,  that 
neither  the  former  class  of  writers,  nor  the  latter, 
have  paid  a  proper  attention  to  the  Scripture  use  of 
the  word.  Upon  this  account,  before  I  proceed  to 
answer  the  objection  by  illustrating  my  second  ob- 
servation, I  shall  state  the  sense  in  which  the  Scrip- 
tures use  the  word  mystery,  and  in  so  doing  shall 
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explain  the  reason  why  I  choose  to  avoid  that  word 
upon  this  subject. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  heathen  worship 
were  of  two  kinds.  Some  were  public,  performed 
openly  in  the  temple,  before  the  great  body  of  the 
people  who  were  supposed  to  join  in  them.  Others 
were  private,  performed  in  a  retired  place,  often  in' 
the  night,  far  from  the  view  of  the  multitude ;  and 
they  were  never  divulged  to  the  crowd,  but  were 
communicated  only  to  a  few  enlightened  worship- 
pers. The  persons  to  whom  these  secret  rites  were 
made  known,  were  said  to  be  initiated ;  and  the 
rites  themselves  were  called  /^yor^iwa.  Every  god  had 
his  secret  as  well  as  his  open  worship  ;  and  hence 
various  mysteries  are  occasionally  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers.  "  But,"  says  Dr.  Warburton,  v/ho 
has  investigated  this  subject  in  his  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,  "  of  all  the  mysteries,  those  which  bore 
that  name  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Eleusinian,  ce- 
lebrated at  Athens  in  honour  of  Ceres,  were  by  far 
the  most  renowned,  and,  in  course  of  time,  eclipsed, 
and  almost  swallowed  up  the  rest.  Hence  Cicero, 
speaking  of  Eleusina,  says,  uhi  initiantur  gentes 
orarum  ultimcBr^  I  have  quoted  this  passage  from 
Warburton,  because  it  contains  the  reason  why  you 
seldom  read  of  any  other  than  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, although  the  word  had  originally  a  general 
acceptation.  The  theme  of  the  word  is  (j.-m,  occliido, 
from  whence  comes  i^iu,  in  sacris  instituo^  referring 
to  the  silence  which  the  initiated  were  required  to 
observe  ;  and  from  iMvji  comes  fiverri^m,  the  amount  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  arcannm- 

*  Vol.  ii.  book  ii.  4. 
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The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  adopted 
this  word,  which  was  at  that  time  well  understood  ; 
and  it  is  used  by  them  in  a  variety  of  instances  to 
denote  that  which  God  had  purposed,  but  which  was 
not  known  to  men  till  he  was  pleased  to  reveal  it. 
When  the  disciples  of  Jesus  came  to  him,  and  said, 
"  Why  speakest  thou  to  the  people  in  parables?"  his 
answer  was.  Matt.  xiii.   1 1,  "  Because  it  is  given 
unto  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  to  them  it  is  not  given,"  /.  e.  there  are 
circumstances  respecting  the  nature  and  the  history 
of  my  religion,   which  I  explain  clearly  to  you  my 
disciples  by  whom  it  is  to   be  published,  but  which 
it  is  proper  at  preseirt  to  convey  to  the  people  under 
the  disguise  of  parables.     You  will  not  understand 
however,  from  these  words,  that  there  were  always 
to  continue,  under  the  religion  of  Jesus,  two  kinds 
of  instruction,  one  for  the  initiated,  and  one  for  the 
vulgar ;  for  our  Lord  had  said  to  these  very  disci- 
ples a  little  before,  Matt.  x.  26,  27,  "  There  is  no- 
thing covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed,  and  hid 
that  shall  not  be  known.     What  I  tell  you  in  dark- 
ness, that  speak  ye  in  light,  and  what  ye  hear  in  the 
ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house  tops."     Accord- 
ingly, when  the  apostles  came  forth  to  execute  their 
commission,  the  character  under  which  they  ai)pear- 
ed  is  thus  expressed  by  Paul,  1  Cor.  iv.  1  :  "  Let  a 
man  so  account  of  us,  as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ, 
and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God:"  dispensers 
of  that  knowledge  which  was  communicated  to  us 
first,  for  this  very  j^urpose,  that  we  might  be  the  in- 
struments of  conveying  it  to  others.     Paul  calls  the 
Gospel,   Col.  i.  26, — "  The  mystery  hid   from  ages 
and  from  generations^,  but  now  made  manifest  to  his 
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saints,"  hid  from  ages,  because  it  was  not  investi- 
gated by  reason,  and  must  have  remained  for  ever 
unknown,  if  it  had  not  been  declared  by  God  in  his 
word.  The  rejection  of  the  Jewish  nation,  wlio  had 
always  considered  themselves  as  the  favourite  people 
of  heaven,  is  called  a  mystery,  Rom.  xi.  25,  because 
it  was  very  opposite  to  the  opinions  and  expectations 
of  men  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  calling  of  the 
heathen  by  the  Gospel  to  partake  of  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people  of  God  is  in  many  places  styled 
a  mystery.  Ephes.  iii.  3,  5,  6.  I  mention  only 
one  other  instance,  1  Cor.  xv.  51.  The  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  is  called  a  mystery,  because,  al- 
though many  philosophers  had  speculated  concern- 
ing the  immortality  of  the  soul,  it  had  never  entered 
into  the  minds  of  any  that  the  body  was  to  rise. 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  new 
translation  of  the  Gospels,  has  one  dissertation  up- 
on the  word  mystery.  He  states  that  the  leading 
sense  of  /i-txTr^ji/oi/,  in  the  Septuagint,  the  Apocrypha, 
and  the  New  Testament,  is  arcanum,  any  thing  not 
published  to  the  world,  though  perhaps  communica- 
ted to  a  select  number.  With  his  usual  accui-ate 
and  minute  attention,  he  mentions  another  meaning- 
very  nearly  related  to  the  former,  or  more  properly 
only  a  particular  application  of  that  general  mean- 
ing. It  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote  the  figura- 
tive sense,  which  is  conveyed  under  any  fable,  para- 
ble, allegory,  symbolical  action,  or  dream.  The  rea- 
son of  this  application  is  obvious.  The  literal  mean- 
ing of  a  fable  is  open  to  the  senses ;  the  spiritual 
meaning  requires  penetration  and  reflection,  and  is 
known  only  to  the  intelligent.  In  Rev.  i.  20,  and 
xvii.  7,  John  saw  the  figures,  but  he  did  not  under- 
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stand  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  tliem, 
till  it  was  explained  to  him  by  the  angel.  To  him 
it  was  arcanum.  There  is  an  allusion  to  this  im- 
port of  the  word  mystery  in  Mark  iv.  11.  "  Unto 
you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  ;  but  unto  them  that  are  without,  all  these 
things  are  done  in  parables."  The  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries being  accessible  only  to  the  initiated,  the  early 
Christians,  to  whom  the  language  and  the  practice 
of  the  heathen  were  familiar,  transferred  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  the  word  mysteries  ;  because  from 
that  ordinance  were  excluded  the  catechumens,  who 
had  not  yet  been  baptized,  and  the  penitents,  who 
had  not  yet  been  restored  to  the  communion  of  the 
church.  It  was  administered  only  to  those  who  had 
been  initiated  by  baptism ;  and  from  fear  of  perse- 
cution it  was  often  administered  in  the  night.  On 
account  of  this  secrecy,  and  the  select  number  of 
communicants,  strangers  might  apprehend  a  simi- 
larity between  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  heathen 
mysteries  ;  and  from  whomsoever  this  vise  of  the  word 
originated,  the  Christians  might  not  be  unwilling  to 
retain  it,  as  conveying,  according  to  the  language  of 
the  times,  an  exalted  conception  of  their  distinguish- 
ing rites. 

It  appears  then,  from  this  deduction,  that  there 
fire  three  acceptations  of  the  word  f^vs-rri^m.  In  the  New 
Testament  it  is  used  to  express  that  which  God  had 
purposed  fi'om  the  beginning,  which  was  not  known 
till  he  was  pleased  to  reveal  it,  but  which  by  the  re- 
velation was  shown  and  made  manifest.  With  early 
ecclesiastical  writers,  it  means  the  solemn  positive 
rites  of  our  religion  ;  and  so,  in  the  communion  ser- 
vice of  the  church  of  England,  the  elements  after 
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consecration  are  called  holy  mysteries.  In  modern 
theological  writings,  and  in  the  objections  of  the  de- 
ists, mystery  denotes  that  which  is  in  its  nature  so 
dark  and  incomprehensible,  that  it  cannot  be  under- 
stood after  it  is  revealed.  As  this  sense  is  really  op- 
posite to  the  sense  in  which  the  Scriptures  use  the 
word  mystery,  it  appears  to  me  advisable,  both  in 
discourses  to  the  people,  and  in  theological  discus- 
sions, to  choose  other  expressions  for  denoting  that 
which  cannot  be  comprehended. 

But  although,  by  avoiding  an  unscriptural  use  of 
a  Scripture  word,  we  may  guard  against  the  abuses 
and  mistakes  which  the  change  of  its  meaning  has 
probably  occasioned,  yet  we  readily  admit  that  there 
are,  in  the  Scripture  system  of  the  Gosjiel,  many 
points  which  we  do  not  fully  comprehend.  And  this 
is  so  far  from  being  a  solid  objection  to  the  Gospel, 
that  to  every  wise  inquirer  it  appears  to  arise  from 
the  nature  of  that  dispensation.  In  order  to  account 
for  the  difficulties  which  are  found  in  the  revelation 
made  by  the  Gospel,  we  may  follow  the  same  divi- 
sion which  occurred  when  we  were  speaking  of  the 
importance  of  Christianity,  and  consider  the  Gospel 
as  a  republication  of  the  religion  of  nature,  and  as  a 
method  of  saving  sinners. 

1.  Even  were  the  Gospel  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
publication of  the  religion  of  nature,  we  could  not 
expect  to  find  every  thing  in  it  plain ;  for  we  have 
experience  that  many  points  in  natural  religion,  con- 
cerning the  evidence  of  v/hicli  we  do  not  entertain 
any  doubt,  are  to  our  understanding  full  of  difficul- 
ties. We  have  very  indistinct  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  spirits,  or  of  the  manner  in  Avhich  spirit 
acts  upon  matter.     The  eternity  and  infinity  of  God 
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are  connected  with  all  the  intricate  speculations  con- 
cerning time  and  space.  The  origin  of  evil,  under 
the  government  of  a  Being,  whose  wisdom  and  good- 
ness are  not  restrained  by  any  want  of  power,  has 
perplexed  the  human  mind  ever  since  it  began  to 
reason  ;  and  liberty,  the  very  essence  of  morality,  ap- 
pears to  be  affected  by  that  dependence  of  a  moral 
agent  upon  the  influence  of  a  superior  Being,  which 
is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  his  being  a  creature 
of  God.  Reason  is  unable  to  solve  all  the  difficulties 
that  have  been  started  upon  these  points,  yet  she  draws, 
from  premises  within  her  reach,  this  conclusion,  that 
a  Spirit  who  exists  in  all  times  and  places  exercises  a 
moral  government  over  free  agents.  Revelation  has 
given  assurance  to  this  conclusion,  has  diffused  the 
knowledge  of  it,  and  inculcates  with  authority  the 
practical  lessons  which  it  implies.  But  revelation, 
far  from  professing  to  enter  into  the  speculations 
connected  with  this  conclusion,  leaves  man,  with  re- 
gard to  many  metaphysical  questions  that  have  no 
influence  upon  his  virtue  or  happiness,  in  the  same 
darkness  which  all  the  sages  of  antiquity  experi- 
enced. A  clear  explication  of  these  points,  suppos- 
ing it  possible,  might  have  afforded  amusement  to  a 
few  inquisitive  minds.  To  the  great  body  of  man- 
kind, for  whose  sake  the  religion  of  nature  is  re- 
published in  the  Gospel,  it  is  insignificant,  and 
would  have  only  loaded  a  system  whose  simplicity 
is  fitted  to  render  it  of  universal  use,  with  subtle- 
ties which  the  generality  find  neither  interesting  nor 
intelligible.  Such  an  explication,  then,  would  have 
been  of  little  importance.  I  said,  supposing  it  pos- 
sible ;  for  they  who  demand  it,  know  not  what  they 
ask.     Difficulties  in  any  subject  are  merely  relative 
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to  the  understanding  and  opportunities  of  those  who 
consider  it.  As  a  child  cannot  form  any  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  exertion  which  is  made,  or  of 
the  object  which  is  proposed  in  many  of  the  employ- 
ments of  men :  as  a  man,  whose  mind  has  been  un- 
tutored, or  whose  observation  has  been  narrow, 
wonders  at  the  discoveries  of  Astronomy,  or  the  re- 
fined operations  of  art,  and  while  he  believes  that 
both  exist,  is  incapable  of  apprehending  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  they  proceed  :  so  it  is  likely  that 
we  feel  ourselves  involved  in  an  inextricable  laby- 
rinth upon  questions,  which  superior  orders  of  be- 
ing can  easily  resolve.  We  inhabit  a  spot  in  the 
creation  of  God.  We  are  placed  in  a  system  con- 
sisting of  many  parts,  the  relations  and  dependen- 
cies of  which  are  beyond  our  observation  ;  and  our 
faculties  in  vain  attempt  to  explore  the  intimate 
essence  of  those  objects  which  are  most  familiar  to 
us.  There  are  measures  of  knowledge  to  which  our 
condition  is  manifestly  not  suited.  There  is  a  de- 
gree of  mental  exertion  of  which  we  may  be  suppos- 
ed incapable.  "  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  dark- 
ly ;"  and  it  is  forgetting  our  condition  and  our 
character,  to  ask  that  every  thing  in  nature  should 
at  present  be  made  plain  to  our  apprehension.  If 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  Natural  Religion,  the  com- 
fort and  improvement  which  it  administers  cannot 
imply  a  kind  of  illumination,  which  man  is  not  qua- 
lified to  receive.  They  must  be  compatible  with 
the  rank  which  he  holds  in  the  intellectual  system, 
and  they  may  leave  him  unacquainted  with  many 
parts  of  that  system,  the  whole  extent  of  which  he 
is  at  present  incapable  of  apprehending.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  stated  as  an  objection  to  the  gospel, 
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that  wliile,  by  republishing  the  religion  of  nature,  it 
restores  that  comfort  and  improvement  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  it  keeps  his  knowledge  confined 
within  the  limits  suited  to  his  condition.  Other 
orders  of  spirits  may  clearly  apprehend  the  nature 
of  objects,  and  the  solution  of  questions,  to  which 
his  faculties  are  inadequate  ;  because  the  knowledge 
of  them  is  not,  in  any  degree,  necessary  for  his  en- 
joyment of  the  portion,  or  his  discharge  of  the  duties, 
assigned  him  by  his  Creator. 

2.  If  difficulties  belong  to  the  Gosj^el,  as  it  is  a 
republication  of  the  religion  of  nature,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  more  difficulties,  when  we  con- 
sider it  in  its  higher  character,  as  the  religion 
of  sinners.  By  this  character,  the  Gospel  makes 
provision  for  a  new  situation,  which  had  brought 
upon  men  evils,  any  remedy  of  which  was  not  sug- 
gested by  their  knowledge  of  nature.  We  found 
that  all  those  notions  of  the  Divine  character  and 
government,  which  constitute  natural  religion,  fail 
us  in  this  new  situation  ;  and  that  the  assurance  of 
pardon  rests  upon  an  interposition  of  the  Creator. 
What  parts  of  the  universe  may  be  affiicted  by  that 
interposition  we  cannot  say  ;  and  it  is  presumptuous 
to  tliink,  that  all  the  branches  and  the  ends  of  it 
may  be  fully  comprehended  by  our  understanding, 
since  it  is  a  subject  confessedly  farther  beyond  our 
reach  than  any  part  of  nature.  But  if  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Gospel  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  interpo- 
sition has  been  made,  and  that  the  effects  of  it  with 
regard  to  us  are  attained,  this  is  all  the  knowledge 
that  is  of  real  importance  upon  the  subject.  Clear 
evidence  of  the  fact  is  sufficient  to  revive  our  hopes  ; 
and  although  the  manner  in  which  the  interposition 
is  calculated   to   produce  the  clFect  had  not  been,  in 
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any  measure,  revealed  to  us,  we  slioukl  have  been  in 
no  worse  situation  with  regard  to  this  fact  than  with 
regard  to  many  others  in  nature,  most  important  to 
our  being  and  comfort,  where  we  know  that  an  ef- 
fect exists,  but  have  no  apprehension  of  the  kind  of 
connexion  between  the  effect  and  its  cause.     If  this 
interposition  involv^e  the  agency  of  other  beings  that 
are  not  made  known  to  us  by  tlie   light  of  nature, 
and   if  their  agency  be  a   ground   of  hope,  or  the 
princij^le  of  any   duty,   the   revelation  must  inform 
us   that  they   exist.     But   the  knowledge   of  their 
existence  and  agency  does  not  require  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  their  nature.     There  are  in  na- 
tural religion  many  intricate  questions  concerning 
the  manner  in   which  the  Deity  exists,  that  do  not 
in  the  least  affect  the  proof  of  his  existence.     The 
manner  in  which  those  beings  exist,  who  are  made 
known  to  us  merely  by  revelation,  may  be  still  far- 
ther  removed    beyond   the  reach   of  our  faculties 
At  any  rate,  the  knowledge  of  it  is   not   necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  revelation  ;  and,  therefore, 
although  so  very  little  be  revealed  concerning  them, 
as  to  leave  impenetrable  darkness  over  all  the  spe- 
culations by  which  men  attempt  to  investigate   the 
manner  in  which  they  are  distinguished  from  one 
another,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  united, 
still  their  existence  and  their  agency  may  be  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  explicit  declarations,  and  the  reli- 
ance upon  these  declarations   may  establish,    on  the 
firmest  grounds,  that  hope  which  the  revelation  was 
meant  to  convey. 

The  state  of  the  case,  then,  with  regard  to  the 
difficulties  of  religion,  is  precisely  this.  We  have, 
by  reason,  the  means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge 
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which  the  original  condition  of  our  being  required, 
but  not  that  which  our  curiosity  may  desire  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly when  we  launch  into  questions  and  specu- 
lations of  mere  curiosity,  our  pride  is  rebuked,  and 
we  are  reminded   that  "  we  are  of  yesterday,  and 
know  nothing."    The  Gospel,  by  the  provision  which 
it  has  made  for  the   change  in  our  original  condi- 
tion, has  opened  to  us  a  state  of  things  in  many  re- 
spects new,  by  which  we  perceive  how  very  limited 
the  range  of  our  natural  knowledge  was.     But  this 
state  of  things  is  intimated,   only  in  so  far  as  the 
provision  for  our  condition  renders  an  intimation 
necessary  ;  and  while  all  the  facts  of  real  importance 
to  our  comfort  and  hope  are  published  with  the  most 
satisfying  evidence,  we  are  checked  in  our  specula- 
tions concerning  this  new  state  of  things,  by  the 
very  scanty  measure  of  light  which  is  afforded  us  to 
guide  them.     This  is  a  view  of  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge  not  very  flattering  to  our  pride.     But  it 
may  be  favourable  both  to  our  happiness  and  to  our 
improvement ;   and  if  we  are  wise  enough  to  culti- 
vate the  temper  of  mind  which  such  a  view  is  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  form,  we  may  derive  much  profit 
from  the  bounds  which  are  set  to  our  inquiries,  as 
well  as  from  the  enlargement  which  is  given  to  our 
hopes.     There  does  arise,  however,  from  this  view 
of  our  knowledge,  one  most  interesting  and  funda- 
mental question,  which  is  the  subject  of  my  third 
preliminary  observation,  What  is  the  use  of  reason 
in  matters  of  religion  ? 

Butler.     Sherlock.     Campbell. 
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CHAP.  V. 

USE  OF  REASON  IISI  RELIGION. 

If  the  Christian  religion  contain  many  points  which 
we  do  not  fully  comprehend,  and  if  we  be  required 
to  believe  these  points,  a  difficulty  seems  to  arise 
with  regard  to  the  boundaries  between  reason  and 
faith.  This  is  a  subject  upon  which  it  is  of  very 
great  importance  to  form  distinct  apprehensions,  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  a  particular  consideration  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  When  you  study  church 
history,  you  will  find  that  this  question  has  been 
agitated  in  various  forms  from  the  beginning  of 
Christianity  to  this  day.  It  is  not  my  province  to 
relate  the  progress  of  this  dispute,  or  the  different 
appearances  which  it  has  assumed.  And,  in  truth, 
many  of  the  controversies  to  which  it  has  given  oc- 
casion are  insignificant,  because  when  they  are  exa- 
mined they  appear  to  be  purely  verbal.  Those,  who 
said  that  reason  was  of  no  use  in  matters  of  religion, 
sometimes  meant  nothing  more  than  that  religion 
derived  no  benefit  from  that  which  is  really  the  abuse 
of  reason,  false  philosophy,  and  the  jargon  of  me- 
taphysics. The  argument  was  kept  up  by  the  equi- 
vocation between  reason  and  the  abuse  of  reason ; 
and  had  the  disputants  shown  themselves  willing  to 
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understand  one  another  by  defining  the  terms  which 
they  used,  it  would  have  appeared  that  there  was 
very  little  diiference  in  their  opinions. 

But  this  account  will  not  apply  to  all  the  contro- 
versies that  have  turned  upon  this  question.  The 
sublime  incomprehensible  nature  of  some  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  has  so  completely  subdued  the 
understanding  of  many  pious  men,  as  to  make  them 
think  it  presumptuous  to  apply  reason  any  hov/  to 
the  revelation  of  God  ;  and  the  many  instances,  in 
which  the  simplicity  of  truth  has  been  corrupted  by 
an  alliance  with  philosophy,  confirm  them  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  safer,  as  well  as  more  respectful,  to 
resign  their  minds  to  dev^out  impressions,  than  to 
exercise  their  understandings  in  any  speculations 
upon  sacred  subjects.  Enthusiasts  and  fanatics  of 
all  different  names  and  sects  agree  in  decrying  the 
use  of  reason,  because  it  is  the  very  essence  of  fana- 
ticism to  substitute,  in  place  of  the  sober  deductions 
of  reason,  the  extravagant  fancies  of  a  disordered 
imagination,  and  to  consider  these  fancies  as  the 
immediate  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Insi- 
dious writers  in  the  deistical  controversy  have  pre- 
tended to  adopt  those  sentiments  of  humility  and 
reverence,  which  are  inseparable  from  true  Christ- 
ians, and  even  that  total  subjection  of  reason  to  faith 
which  characterises  enthusiasts.  A  pamphlet  was 
published  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that 
made  a  noise  in  its  day,  although  it  is  now  forgot- 
ten, entitled,  Christianity  not  Founded  on  Argu- 
ment, which,  while  to  a  careless  reader  it  may  seem 
to  magnify  the  Gospel,  does  in  reality  tend  to  under- 
mine our  faith,  by  separating  it  from  a  rational  as- 
sent ;  and  Mr.  Hume,  in   the  spirit    of  this  pain- 
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phlet,  concludes  his  Essay  on  Miracles,  with  calling 
those,  dangerous  friends  or  disguised  enemies  to  the 
Christian  religion,  who  have  undertaken  to  defend 
it  by  the  principles  of  human  reason.  "  Our  most 
holy  religion,"  he  says,  with  a  disingenuity  very 
unbecoming  his  respectable  talents,  "  is  founded  on 
faith,  not  on  reason," — and  "  mere  reason  is  insuffi- 
cient to  convince  us  of  its  veracity."  The  Church 
of  Rome,  in  order  to  subject  the  minds  of  her  vota- 
ries to  her  authority,  has  reprobated  the  use  of  rea- 
son in  matters  of  religion.  She  has  revived  an  an- 
cient position,  that  things  may  be  true  in  theology 
which  are  false  in  philosophy ;  and  she  has,  in 
some  instances,  made  the  merit  o£- faith  to  consist  in 
the  absurdity  of  that  which  was  believed. 

The  extravagance  of  these  positions  has  produc- 
ed, since  the  Reformation,  an  opposite  extreme. 
While  those  who  deny  the  truth  of  revelation  con- 
sider reason  as  in  all  respects  a  sufficient  guide,  the 
Socinians,  who  admit  that  a  revelation  has  been 
made,  employ  reason  as  the  supreme  judge  of  its 
doctrines,  and  boldly  strike  out  of  their  creed  every 
article  that  is  not  altogether  conformable  to  those 
notions  which  may  be  derived  from  the  exercise  of 
reason. 

These  controversies,  concerning  the  use  of  rea- 
son in  matters  of  religion,  are  disputes  not  about 
words,  but  about  the  essence  of  Christianity.  They 
form  a  most  interesting  object  of  attention  to  a  stu- 
dent in  divinity,  because  they  affect  the  whole 
course  and  direction  of  his  studies  ;  and  yet,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  a  few  plain  observations  are  suffi- 
cient to  ascertain  where  the  truth  lies  in  this  sub- 
ject. 

VOL.  I.  2  E 
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1.  The  first  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion 
is  to  examine  the  evidences  of  revelation.  For 
the  more  entire  the  submission  which  we  consider 
as  due  to  every  thing  that  is  revealed,  we  have  the 
more  need  to  be  satisfied  that  any  system  which 
professes  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  does  really 
come  from  God.  It  is  plain  from  the  review  which 
we  took  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  that  very 
large  provision  is  made  for  affording  our  minds  a 
rational  conviction,  of  its  divine  original ;  and  the 
style  of  argument,  which  pervades  the  discourses 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  sermons  and  the  writings  of 
his  apostles,  is  a  continued  call  upon  us  to  exercise 
our  reason  in  judging  of  that  provision.  I  need 
not  quote  particular  passages  ;  for  that  man  must 
have  read  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
with  a  very  careless  or  a  very  prejudiced  eye,  who 
does  not  feel  the  manner,  in  which  our  religion  was 
proposed  by  its  divine  author  and  his  immediate 
disciples,  to  be  a  clear  refutation  of  the  position 
which  I  mentioned  lately,  that  Christianity  is  not 
founded  on  argument.  You  will  recollect  too,  that 
all  the  different  branches  of  the  evidence  of  Christ- 
ianity are  ultimately  resolvable  into  some  principle 
of  reason.  The  internal  evidence  of  Christianity  is 
only  then  perceived,  when  you  try  the  system  of 
the  Gospel  by  a  standard  which  you  are  supposed  to 
have  derived  from  natural  religion.  The  argument 
which  miracles  and  prophecies  afford  is  but  an  in- 
ference from  the  power,  wisdom,  and  holiness  of 
God,  all  of  which  you  assume  as  premises  that  are  not 
disputed  ;  and  that  complication  of  circumstances 
which  constitutes  the  historical  evidence  for  Christ- 
ianity, derives  its  weight  from  those  laws  of  proba- 
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bility  which  experience  and  reflection  suggest  as  the 
guide  of  our  judgment.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
that  a  creature,  who  is  accustomed  to  exercise  his 
reason  upon  every  other  subject,  should  be  requir- 
ed to  lay  it  aside  upon  a  subject  so  interesting  as 
the  evidences  of  religion  ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  to 
substitute  as  the  ground  of  our  faith  certain  im- 
pressions, the  liveliness  of  which  depends  very 
much  upon  the  state  of  the  animal  spirits,  in  place 
of  the  various  exercises  of  reason  which  this  sub- 
ject calls  forth,  is  to  render  that  precarious  and  in- 
explicable which  might  rest  upon  sure  principles, 
and  to  disregard  the  provision  made  by  the  author 
of  our  faith,  who  hath  both  commanded  and  en- 
abled us  to  "  be  always  ready  to  give  an  answer  to 
every  one  that  asketh  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is 
in  us." 

2.  After  the  exercise  of  reason  has  established 
in  our  minds  a  firm  belief  that  Christianity  is  of 
divine  original,  the  second  use  of  reason  is  to 
learn  what  are  the  truths  revealed.  As  these 
truths  are  not  in  our  days  communicated  to  any 
by  immediate  inspiration,  the  knowledge  of  thera 
is  to  be  acquired  only  from  books  transmitted  to  via 
with  satisfying  evidence  that  they  were  written 
above  seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  in  a  remote 
country,  and  a  foreign  language,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  order  to  attain  the  mean- 
ing of  these  books,  we  must  study  the  language  in 
which  they  were  written,  and  we  must  study  also 
the  manners  of  the  times,  and  the  state  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  writers  lived,  because  these  are 
circumstances  to  which  an  original  author  is  often 
alluding,  and  by  which  his  phraseology  is  generally 
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affected  :  we  must  lay  together  different  passages 
in  which  the  same  word  or  phrase  occurs,  because 
without  this  labour  we  cannot  ascertain  its  precise 
signification  ;  and  we  must  mark  the  difference  of 
style  and  manner  that  characterizes  different  writ- 
ers, because  a  right  apprehension  of  their  mean- 
ing often  depends  upon  attention  to  this  difference. 
All  this  supposes  the  application  of  grammar,  his- 
tory, geography,  chronology,  and  criticism  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  /.  e.  it  supposes  that  the  reason  of 
man  had  been  previously  exercised  in  pursuing 
these  different  branches  of  knowledge,  and  that  our 
success  in  attaining  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  de- 
pends upon  the  diligence  with  which  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  them. 
It  is  obvious  that  every  Christian  is  not  capable  of 
making  this  application.  But  this  is  no  argument 
against  the  use  of  reason  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  For  they,  who  use  translations  and  com- 
mentaries, only  rely  upon  the  reason  of  others,  in- 
stead of  exercising  their  own.  The  several  branches 
of  knowledge,  which  I  mentioned,  have  been  applied 
in  every  age  by  some  persons  for  the  benefit  of 
others  ;  and  the  progress  in  sacred  criticism,  which 
distinguishes  the  present  times,  is  nothing  else  but 
the  continued  application,  in  elucidating  the  Scrip- 
tures, of  reason  enlightened  by  every  kind  of  subsi- 
diary knowledge,  and  very  much  improved  in  this 
kind  of  exercise,  by  the  employment  which  the 
ancient  classics  have  given  it  since  the  revival  of 
letters. 

As  the  use  of  reason  thus  leads  us  into  the  mean- 
ing of  the  single  words  and  phrases  of  Scripture,  so 
it  is  equally  necessary  to  enable  us  to  attain  a  com- 
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prehensive  view  of  the  whole  system  of  Scripture 
doctrine.  Our  Lord  said  to  his  apostles  a  little  be- 
fore his  death,  "  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  The  Spirit 
guided  them  into  all  truth  after  the  ascension  of  their 
master  ;  and  their  discourses  and  epistles  are  the 
fruit  of  that  perfect  teaching,  which  they  had  not 
been  able  to  receive  during  his  life.  The  epistles  of 
Paul  to  the  different  churches  refer  to  points  which 
he  had  explained  to  the  Christians  when  he  was  with 
them,  or  to  questions  which  had  arisen  amongst 
them  after  his  departure.  They  mention  rather  in- 
cidentally than  formally  the  great  truths  of  the 
Gospel :  and  there  is  no  passage  in  them  which 
can  be  considered  as  a  complete  delineation  of 
all  that  we  are  called  to  believe.  Yet  the  apos- 
tles speak  of  "  the  form  of  sound  words,"  of  "  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  of  "  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,"  for  which  Christians  ought  to  contend. 
The  knowledge  of  this  form  of  sound  words,  this 
truth  and  faith,  we  are  left  to  attain  by  searching 
the  Scriptures,  by  comparing  the  discourses  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  writings  of  his  apostles,  by  employing 
expressions  which  are  plain  to  illustrate  those  which 
are  obscure,  by  givhig  such  interpretations  of  the 
sacred  writers  as  will  preserve  their  consistency 
with  themselves  and  with  one  another,  by  marking 
the  consequences  which  are  fairly  deducible  from 
their  explicit  declaration,  and  by  framing,  out  of 
what  is  said  and  what  is  implied  in  their  writings,  a 
system  that  shall  appear  to  be  fully  warranted  by 
their  authority.  Without  all  this,  we  do  not  learn 
the  revelation  which  is  contained  in  the  Gospel ;  and 
yet  this  implies  some  of  the  highest  exercises  of  rea- 
son, sagacity,  investigation,  comparison,  abstraction; 
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and  it  is  the  most  important  service  which  sound 
philosophy  can  render  to  Christianity,  that  it  en- 
ables us  by  these  exercises  to  attain  a  distinct  and 
enlarged  apprehension  of  the  Gospel  scheme  in  all  its 
connexions  and  consequences.  It  is  very  true,  that 
many  pious  Christians  derive  much  consolation  and 
improvement  from  the  particular  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity, although  the  narrowness  of  their  views,  and 
the  distraction  of  their  thoughts,  render  it  impossible 
for  them  to  form  a  just  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole.  But  it  is  the  professed  object  of  those 
who  propose  to  be  teachers  of  Christianity  to  attain 
such  a  view.  It  is  an  object  for  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  leisure  and  opportunity  ;  and  un- 
less they  thus  know  the  truth,  they  are  not  qualified 
to  show  that  Christ  is  indeed  "  the  power  of  God 
and  the  wisdom  of  God,"  or  to  defend  the  Gospel 
scheme  against  the  objections,  and  rescue  it  from  the 
abuses,  to  which  a  partial  consideration  has  often 
given  occasion. 

3.  After  the  two  uses  of  reason  that  have  been  il- 
lustrated, a  third  comes  to  be  mentioned,  which  may 
be  considered  as  compounded  of  both.  Reason  is  of 
eminent  use  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  adversa- 
ries of  Christianity. 

When  men  of  erudition,  of  philosophical  acuteness, 
and  of  accomplished  taste,  direct  their  talents  against 
our  religion,  the  cause  is  very  much  hurt  by  an  un- 
skilful defender.  He  cannot  unravel  their  sophis^ 
try;  he  does  not  perceive  the  amount  and  the  ef- 
fect of  the  concessions  which  he  makes  to  them  ; 
he  is  bewildered  by  their  quotations,  and  he  is  often 
led  by  their  artifice  upon  dangerous  ground.  In  all 
ages  of  the  church  there  have  been  weak  defend- 
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ers  of  Christianity ;  and  the  only  triumphs  of  the 
enemies  of  our  religion  have  arisen  from  their  being 
able  to  expose  the  defects  of  those  methods  of  de- 
fending the  truth,  which  some  of  its  advocates  had 
unwarily  chosen.  A  mind,  trained  to  accurate  phi- 
losophical views  of  the  nature  and  the  amount  of 
evidence,  enriched  with  historical  knowledge,  accus- 
tomed to  throw  out  of  a  subject  all  that  is  minute 
and  unrelated,  to  collect  what  is  of  importance  with- 
in a  short  compass,  and  to  form  the  comprehension 
of  a  whole,  is  the  mind  qualified  to  contend  with  the 
learning,  the  wit,  and  the  sophistry  of  infidelity. 
Many  such  minds  have  appeared  in  this  honourable 
controversy  during  the  course  of  this  and  the  last 
century;  and  the  success  has  cori'esponded  to  the 
completeness  of  the  furniture  with  which  they  en- 
gaged in  the  combat.  The  Christian  doctrine  has 
been  vindicated  by  their  masterly  exposition  from 
various  misrepresentations  ;  the  arguments  for  its 
divine  original  have  been  placed  in  their  true  light ; 
and  the  attempts  to  confound  the  miracles  and  pro- 
phecies, upon  which  Christianity  rests  its  claim,  with 
the  delusions  of  imposture,  have  been  effectually  re- 
pelled. Christianity  has,  in  this  way,  received  the 
most  important  advantages  from  the  attacks  of  its 
enemies ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  tliat  its  doctrines 
would  never  have  been  so  thoroughly  cleared  from 
all  the  corruptions  and  subtleties  which  had  attached 
to  them  in  the  progress  of  ages,  nor  the  evidences  of 
its  truths  have  been  so  accurately  understood,  nor 
its  peculiar  character  been  so  perfectly  discriminated, 
had  not  the  zeal  and  abilities,  which  have  been  em- 
ployed against  it,  called  forth  in  its  defence  some  of 
the   most  distinguished   masters  of  reason.     They 
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brought  into  the  service  of  Christianity  the  same 
weapons  which  had  been  drawn  for  her  destruction, 
and,  wielding  them  with  confidence  and  skill  in  a 
good  cause,  became  the  successful  champions  of  the 
truth. 

I  cannot  speak  of  this  third  use  of  reason  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  without  recommending  to  you  an 
excellent  book,  in  which  you  will  find  the  advantage 
that  Christianity  has  derived  from  it  very  fully  il- 
lustrated. I  mean  Dissei-tations  on  the  genius  and 
evidences  of  Christianity,  by  Dr.  Gerard,  formerly 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 
All  his  works  show  Dr.  Gerard  to  have  been  an 
acute  distinguishing  man.  The  observations  in  this 
book  are  very  ingenious,  and  although  there  is  in 
some  of  them  an  appearance  of  remoteness  and  re- 
search that  is  not  perfectly  agreeable,  yet  they  are 
spread  out  at  such  length,  and  placed  in  so  many 
different  views,  as  to  satisfy  every  reader  not  only 
that  they  are  just,  but  that  they  add  considerable 
weight  to  the  collateral  presumptive  evidence  of 
Christianity.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  intended 
to  show  that  the  manner  in  which  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  proposed  the  evidences  of  Christianity  was 
the  most  perfect.  It  is  the  second  part  which  relates 
more  directly  to  our  present  subject.  Dr.  Gerard  en- 
titled the  second  part,  Christianity  confirmed  by  the 
opposition  of  Infidels.  He  states  the  advantages 
which  it  derived  from  the  opposition  of  early  infidels, 
and  then,  with  much  useful  reference  to  the  present 
state  of  theological  discussions,  the  advantages  which 
it  has  derived  from  opposition  in  modern  times,  and 
the  argument  thence  arising  for  its  truth.  The 
whole  second  part  is  the  best  illustration,  that  I  can 
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point  out,  of  the  use  of  reason  in  repelling  the  at- 
tacks of  the  adversaries  of  Christianity. 

But  while  many  of  the  champions  of  Christianity 
have  adorned  and  illustrated  that  truth  which  they 
defended,  you  will  find  that  others,  by  a  licentious 
use  of  reason,  have  mutilated  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, and  reduced  it  to  little  more  than  a  system  of 
morality.  And  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to 
speak, 

4.  Of  the  fourth  use  of  reason  in  judging  of  the 
truths  of  religion.  The  principles  upon  this  subject 
are  so  simple  and  clear,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  state 
them  in  a  few  words  ;  and,  although  there  has  been 
very  gross  abuse  of  reason  in  judging  of  the  truths  of 
religion,  it  will  not  readily  occur  to  you,  how  any 
person  who  understands  the  principles  can  fail  es- 
sentially in  the  application  of  them.  Every  thing 
which  is  revealed  by  God  comes  to  his  creatures 
from  so  high  an  authority,  that  it  may  be  rested  in 
with  perfect  assurance  as  true.  Nothing  can  be  re- 
ceived by  us  as  true  which  is  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  because  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
perceive  at  the  same  time  the  truth  and  the  false- 
hood of  a  proposition.  But  many  things  are  true 
which  we  do  not  fully  comprehend,  and  many  propo- 
sitions, which  appear  incredible  when  they  are  first 
enunciated,  are  found,  upon  examination,  such  as 
our  understanding  can  readily  admit.  These  prin- 
ciples appear  to  me  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  mark  out  the  steps  by  which  reason 
is  to  proceed  in  judging  of  the  truths  of  religion. 
We  first  examine  the  evidences  of  revelation.  If 
these  satisfy  our  understandings,  we  are  certain  that 
there  can  be  no  contradiction  between  the  doctrines 
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of  this  true  religion,  and  the  dictates  of  right  reason. 
If  any  such  contradiction  appear,  there  must  be  some 
mistake  :  by  not  making  a  proper  use  of  our  reason 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospel,  we  suppose  that 
it  contains  doctrines  which  it  does  not  teach  :  or,  we 
give  the  name  of  right  reason  to  some  narrow  pre- 
judices which  deeper  reflection  and  more  enlarged 
knowledge  will  dissipate  ;  or,  we  consider  a  propo- 
sition as  impljang  a  contradiction,  when,  in  truth,  it 
is  only  imperfectly  understood.  Here,  as  in  every 
other  case,  mistakes  are  to  be  corrected  by  measur- 
ing back  our  steps.  We  must  examine  closely  and 
impartially  the  meaning  of  those  passages  which  ap- 
pear to  contain  the  doctrine  :  we  must  compare  them 
with  one  another :  we  must  endeavour  to  derive 
light  from  the  general  phraseology  of  Scripture  and 
the  analogy  of  faith  ;  and  we  shall  generally  be  able, 
in  this  way,  to  separate  the  doctrine  from  all  those 
adventitious  circumstances  which  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  absurdity.  If  a  doctrine,  which,  upon  the 
closest  examination,  appears  unquestionably  to  be 
taught  in  Scripture,  still  does  not  approve  itself  to 
our  understanding,  we  must  consider  carefully  what 
it  is  that  prevents  us  from  receiving  it.  There  may 
be  preconceived  notions  hastily  taken  up  which  that 
doctrine  opposes  ;  there  may  be  pride  of  understand- 
ing that  does  not  readily  submit  to  the  views  which 
it  communicates  ;  or  reason  may  need  to  be  remind- 
ed, that  we  must  expect  to  find  in  religion  many 
things  which  we  are  not  able  to  comprehend.  One 
of  the  most  important  offices  of  reason  is  to  recog- 
nise her  own  limits.  She  never  can  be  moved  by 
any  authority  to  receive  as  true  what  she  perceives 
to  be  absurd.     But  if  she  has  formed  a  just  estimate 
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of  the  measure  of  human  knowledge,  she  will  not 
shelter  her  presumption  in  rejecting  the  truths  of 
revelation  under  the  pretence  of  contradictions  that 
do  not  really  exist ;  she  will  readily  admit  that 
there  may  be  in  a  subject  some  points  which  she 
knows,  and  others  of  which  she  is  ignorant ;  she 
will  not  allow  her  isrnorance  of  the  latter  to  shake 
the  evidence  of  the  former  ;  but  will  yield  a  firm 
assent  to  that  which  she  does  understand,  without 
presuming  to  deny  what  is  beyond  her  comprehen- 
sion. And  thus  availing  herself  of  all  the  light 
which  she  now  has,  she  will  wait  in  humble  hope 
for  the  time  when  a  larger  measure  shall  be  impart- 
ed. 

The  importance,  and  indeed  the  meaning,  of  the 
principles  which  I  have  stated,  would  be  best  un- 
derstood by  examples.  But  were  I  to  attempt  to 
exemplify  them,  I  should  anticipate  the  subjects 
upon  which  we  are  to  enter.  These  principles  will 
often  recur  in  the  progress  of  my  Lectures  upon  the 
particular  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  therefore 
I  shall  content  myself  with  having  stated  them  in 
this  general  manner  at  present. 

A  right  apprehension  of  this  fourth  use  of  reason 
in  matters  of  religion  constitutes  the  defence  of 
Christianity  against  a  large  class  of  objections,  that 
are  often  urged  against  some  of  its  peculiar  doctrines. 
You  will  find  it  therefore  occasionally  stated  in  all 
the  writers  who  treat  of  these  doctrines,  and  if  there 
is  a  proper  selection  of  your  reading,  just  views 
upon  this  important  subject  will  become  familiar  to 
your  minds  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  studying 
the  Scripture  system.  The  best  preparation  for 
these  views  is  sound  logic,  which,  in  teaching  the 
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right  use  of  reason,  ascertains  its  boundaries,  and 
guards  against  the  abuse  of  it.  You  bring  that  fur- 
niture with  you  when  you  enter  upon  the  study  of 
divinity.  You  improve  it  during  the  prosecution  of 
that  study,  by  reading  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Reid,  and 
the  other  writers  who  treat  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  by  all  those  exercises,  which  render 
your  own  intellectual  powers  more  sound  and  more 
acute,  which  increase  their  vigour,  while  they  check 
their  presumption.  I  would  recommend  to  you  par- 
ticularly to  read  and  study  upon  this  subject,  Reid's 
Essay  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  and  five  chapters 
of  the  4th  book  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  which  treat  of  assent,  reason,  faith 
and  reason,  enthusiasm,  wrong  assent  and  error. 
They  contain  a  most  rational,  and  I  think,  when 
properly  understood,  a  just  view  of  reason  in  judg- 
ing of  the  truths  of  religion  ;  and  every  student 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  them. 

Potter,  Prselectiones  Theologicae,  vol.  iii. 
Randolph. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


CONTROVERSIES   OCCASIONED  BY  THE   SCRIPTURE 
SYSTEM. 


The  last  preliminary  observation  arising  out  of  the 
general  view  of  the  Scripture  system  respects  the 
controversies,  to  which  that  system  has  given  occa- 
sion. Even  those,  who  agreed  as  to  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Christian  religion,  have  differed  very 
widely  in  their  interpretation  of  its  doctrines.  These 
differences  have  not  been  confined  to  trifling  matters, 
but  have  often  touched  upon  points  which  are  said 
to  concern  the  very  essence  of  the  religion,  and  they, 
who  held  the  opposite  opinions,  have  discovered  a 
mutual  contempt  and  bitterness,  very  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  which  might  be  supposed  to  animate 
the  disciples  of  the  same  Master. 

When  we  endeavour  to  account  for  the  controver- 
sies in  religion,  we  must  begin  with  recollecting  that 
there  is  hardly  any  subject  of  speculation,  upon 
which  those  by  whom  it  has  been  thoroughly  can- 
vassed have  not  differed  in  opinion.  The  degrees 
of  understanding,  and  the  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment are  so  various,  and  there  is  such  variety  in  the 
circumstances  and  connexions  which  direct  men  to 
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their  first  opinions,  and  which  insensibly  warp  their 
judgment,  that  the  same  subject  is  seldom  viev^ed  by 
two  persons  exactly  in  the  same  light.  Minuter 
shades  of  difference  are  generally  overlooked  by 
those  who  agree  in  important  points.  But  there 
are  opinions  so  far  removed  from  one  another,  that 
no  explication  of  terms,  no  concessions  which  either 
side  can  make  in  consistency  with  their  own  princi- 
ple, are  sufficient  to  reconcile  them.  Hence  the  dif- 
ferent systems  which  have  been  framed,  and  zealous- 
ly maintained  with  regard  to  several  branches  of  na- 
tural theology  and  pneumatics,  with  regard  to  the 
principles  of  morality,  with  regard  to  politics,  I 
do  not  mean  the  politics  of  the  day,  but  the  general 
science  of  politics,  and  with  regard  to  various  ques- 
tions in  natural  philosophy.  Any  person,  who  is 
conversant  with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern philosophers,  knows  that  without  opposition 
of  interest,  merely  from  a  difference  in  the  mode  of 
exercising  the  understanding  upon  subjects  which 
appear  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  human  powers, 
controversies  have  been  agitated  ever  since  men  be- 
gan to  speculate,  and,  after  receiving  the  fullest  dis- 
cussion, have  revived  in  a  new  form  with  fresh  vi- 
gour. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  multiplicity  of  contro- 
versies, which  the  love  of  disputation  has  produced 
upon  all  other  subjects,  it  may  occur  to  you,  that 
the  authority,  with  which  a  messenger  of  heaven 
speaks,  should  put  an  end  to  all  dispute  with  regard 
to  the  subjects  of  his  mission,  amongst  those  who 
acknowledge  that  he  comes  from  God.  You  con- 
sider it  as  essential  to  a  divine  revelation,  that  all 
which  is  necessary  to  be  known  should  there  be  deliv- 
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ered  in  explicit  terms,  and  you  think  it  impossible 
that  any  Christian  should  deny  those  propositions 
which  are  clearly  contained  in  Scripture.  A  little 
attention,  however,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
will  enable  you  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  theolo- 
gical controversy  with  these  principles. 

The  different  parts  of  my  discourse  upon  this  sub- 
ject are,  from  their  nature,  so  blended  together,  that 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  keep  them  asunder  by  separ- 
ate heads.  But  the  points  to  which  I  am  to  call 
your  attention,  as  serving  to  account  for  the  multi- 
plicity of  theological  controversies,  are  these — the 
manner  in  which  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  to  be 
learned, — the  nature  and  importance  of  these  truths 
— the  sentiments  and  passions,  which,  from  the 
weakness  of  humanity,  frequently  operated  in  the 
breasts  of  persons  who  speculated  concerning  them 
— and  the  genius  of  that  philosophy  in  which  many 
of  those  persons  were  educated. 

The  truths  of  the  Gospel  must  be  deduced  from 
an  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Scripture  ;  and  this 
interpretation  admits  of  variety,  according  to  the 
measure  in  which  those  who  profess  to  interpret  are 
acquainted  with  the  language,  the  manners,  and  the 
phraseology  of  the  writers,  according  to  the  atten- 
tion which  they  bestow,  and  the  honesty  of  mind 
with  which  they  receive  the  truth.  In  the  plainest 
language  that  can  be  used,  there  are  metaphorical 
expressions  which  some  may  stretch  too  far,  and 
others  may  consider  as  not  admitting  of  any  direct 
application  to  the  subject.  In  every  discourse  ex- 
tending to  a  considerable  length,  there  are  limita- 
tions of  general  expressions  arising  out  of  the  occa- 
sion upon  which  they  are  used,  that  may  be  over- 
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looked,  or  that  may  be  perverted  ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  Gospel  in  particular,  there  are  pre- conceived 
opinions,  which,  by  bending  every  proposition  to  a 
conformity  with  themselves,  may  lead  men  far  from 
the  truth,  without  their  being  conscious  of  showing 
any  contempt  to  the  authority  of  the  revelation. 
These  causes  have  operated  even  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  have 
produced  that  casuistical  morality,  which,  while  it 
acknowledges  Scripture  as  the  standard  of  practice, 
has  abounded  in  controversies  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of  that  standard  to  particular  cases. 

But  the  controversies,  with  which  you  are  chiefly 
concerned,  respect  not  so  much  the  practical  parts  of 
our  religion  as  its  doctrines  ;  and  you  will  not  be 
surprised  at  the  multiplicity  of  these,  when  you  re- 
collect the  imperfect  measure  in  which  the  Gospel 
has  opened  to  the  human  mind  new,  interesting, 
and  profound  subjects  of  speculation.  We  found 
formerly,  that,  while  the  Gospel  brings  the  most 
convincing  evidence  of  the  great  facts  in  natural 
theology,  it  leaves  all  the  intricate  questions  which 
have  occurred  concerning  these  facts  just  where  they 
were ;  and  that,  while  by  revealing  a  new  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence  it  necessarily  mentioned  the  ex- 
istence of  persons  not  known  by  the  religion  of  na- 
ture, their  relation  to  us,  and  the  conduct  of  that 
scheme  in  which  they  are  engaged  for  our  benefit,  it 
has  communicated  only  such  information,  with  re- 
gard to  this  new  set  of  facts  that  are  to  be  received 
upon  the  authority  of  revelation,  as  is  of  real  im- 
portance, leaving  many  points  in  darkness.  Here 
is  the  most  fruitful  subject  of  controversy  that  can 
be  conceived.     The  propositions  revealed  in  Scrip- 
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ture  are  so  few  and  simple,  that  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble for  those  who  rest  in  Scripture  to  disagree.  But 
the  pride  of  human  wisdom  does  not  readily  submit 
to  be  confined  within  bounds  so  narrow.  Those, 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  speculate  upon  other 
subjects,  continue  their  speculations  upon  religion, 
and,  forgetting  the  proper  province  of  reason  with 
regard  to  truths  that  are  revealed,  which  is  to  re- 
ceive with  humility  what  does  not  appear  upon  ex- 
amination to  be  absurd,  they  reject  as  unimportant 
every  thing  that  reason  did  not  investigate  ;  or  they 
endeavour,  by  means  of  reason,  to  carry  their  ex- 
planations l^and  discoveries  far  beyond  the  measure 
of  light  contained  in  the  Scripture  ;  or  they  embar- 
rass, by  the  terms  and  distinctions  of  human  science, 
subjects  so  imperfectly  revealed  as  not  to  admit  of 
them.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  there  should  be 
uniformity  in  employments  such  as  these,  which  do 
not  proceed  upon  certain  principles,  and  do  not  ad- 
mit of  being  reduced  to  any  fixed  rule.  When  men 
of  different  modes  of  education,  and  different  habits 
of  thinking,  undervaluing  the  simplicity  of  the  facts 
revealed  in  Scripture,  and  desirous  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written,  carry  their  inquiries  into  the  man- 
ner of  these  facts,  they  «et  out  from  different  points, 
they  wander  without  a  guide  in  a  boundless  field  of 
conjecture,  and,  having  assumed  their  premises  at 
pleasure,  they  arrive  at  opposite  conclusions. 

Even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  "  the  form  of 
sound  words"  which  they  delivered  was  complicated, 
and  disguised  by  the  prejudices  of  those  who  em- 
braced it.  The  Jewish  converts,  retaining  an  im- 
plicit veneration  for  the  teachers  of  the  law,  wished 
to  incorporate  with  the  Christian  faith  all  the  fables 
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which  they  found  in  the  writings  of  their  Rabbins ; 
and  many  of  the  heathen  converts  proceeded  to  can- 
vass  the  subjects  of  revelation,   with  the  presump- 
tuous and  inquisitive  spirit  of  the  philosophy  which 
they  had  learned.     Hence  you  read  in  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  of  "  foolish  and  unlearned  questions  which 
gender  strife  ;"  of  teachers  "  who,   concerning  the 
truth  had  erred,  and  overthrew  the  faith  of  some  ;" 
of  "  fables  and  endless  genealogies  ;"  and  of  "  opposi- 
tions of  science,  falsely  so  called."     We  learn  from 
Peter  that  the  unlearned  and  unstable  wrested  some 
things  in  Paul's  Epistles  that  are  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, and  the  other  Scriptures  also,   to  their  own 
destruction :  and  it  is  a  tradition  from  the  earliest 
Christian  writers,   that  John  wrote  both  his  first 
Epistle  and  his   Gospel  with  a  view  to  combat  a 
heresy  concerning  our  Lord's  person,  which  attach- 
ment  to    the   oriental   philosophy   had    introduced 
amongst  the  first  Christians.     If  controversy  thus 
found  a  place  in  the  church  even  under  the  eye  of 
the  apostles,   and  was  not  effectually  repressed  by 
their  explanation  of  their  own  words,   and  by  their 
authority,   you  may  expect  that  it  would  multiply 
fast  after  their  departure,  when  the  only  standard  of 
faith  was  the  written  word,  and  no  person  was  en- 
jsv     titled  to  impose  his  interpretation  of  that  word  as 
the  true  mind  of  the  apostles.     The  same  presump- 
tuous curiosity,  which  had  appeared  in  the  earliest 
times,  continued  to  extend  to  all  the  parts  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.     Men  speculated  concerning  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  exist  with  the 
Father.     Instead  of  judging  of  the  evidences  of  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus,  they  proceeded  to  scan  the 
reasons  of  that  dispensation  which  they  were  requir- 
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ed  to  believe.  They  investigated  the  principles 
upon  which  the  several  parts  of  the  dispensation 
combine  in  producing  the  end,  and  they  pretended 
to  ascertain  the  nature  and  the  manner  of  their  ope- 
ration. They  spread  out  the  scanty  information 
which  Scripture  affords  upon  all  these  subjects  into 
large  systems.  But  the  original  materials  being 
very  few,  and  the  rest  being  supplied  by  imagina- 
tion and  false  philosophy,  the  systems  differed  wide- 
ly from  one  another,  and  it  was  impossible  to  find 
any  method  of  reconciling  the  difference. 

You  will  not  suppose  that  these  discussions  pro- 
ceeded in  every  instance  purely  from  a  desire  of  at- 
taining the  truth,  or  that  they  were  conducted  with 
the  calm  disinterested  spirit  which  becomes  a  lover 
of  knowledge.  Any  person,  who  has  that  acquaint- 
ance with  human  nature  which  history  and  expe- 
rience afford,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  other 
passions  often  mingled  their  influence  with  the  pride 
of  reason.  Jealousy  of  a  rival  produced  opposition 
to  his  opinions,  so  that  some  systems  of  theology 
grew  out  of  a  private  quarrel.  The  vices  of  an  in- 
dividual needed  some  shelter,  and  he  tried  to  find  it 
in  the  zeal  and  ingenuity  with  which  he  brought 
forward  speculations  upon  some  of  the  points  that 
were  then  universally  interesting.  The  love  of 
power  induced  some  to  stand  forth  as  the  leaders  in 
theological  controversy,  whilst  meaner  desires  dic- 
tated to  others  the  station  which  they  Avere  to  as- 
sume, and  the  humble  offices  by  which  they  were  to 
maintain  the  combat.  Matters  of  order,  ceremonies 
of  worship,  and  all  those  usages  in  Christian  socie- 
ties, which  the  word  of  God  has  left  as  matters  of 
indifference  to  be  regulated  by  human  prudence,  were 
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laid  hold  of  by  artful  men  who  knew  that  they  were 
of  no  essential  importance,  and  placed  in  such  a  light 
as  to  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  inflaming  the 
minds  of  the  multitude.  Some  of  the  earliest  and 
most  violent  controversies  respected  the  time  of  cele- 
brating Easter ;  and  the  history  of  the  church 
abounds  with  others  equally  insignificant.  By  this 
mixture  of  more  ignoble  principles  with  the  pre- 
sumptuous curiosity  that  pried  into  those  "  secret 
things  which  belong  to  the  Lord,"  theological  sub- 
jects became  one  field  for  exhibiting  the  angry  pas- 
sions, which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  have 
disturbed  the  peace  of  society.  Had  that  field  been 
wanting,  men  would  have  found  other  pretexts  for 
acting,  from  jealousy,  ambition,  and  avarice  ;  and 
many  of  the  controversies  of  the  Christian  Church 
are,  in  one  respect,  a  proof  of  that  depravity  of  hu- 
man nature,  which,  notwithstanding  the  remedy 
brought  by  the  Gospel,  continued  to  operate  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  professed  to  receive  that  reli- 
gion. 

The  number  and  intricacy  of  theological  contro- 
versies were  very  much  increased  by  the  philosophy 
of  the  times.  In  the  second  century  the  philosophy 
of  Plato  was  held  in  the  highest  admiration,  and  some 
of  the  learned  Christians,  having  been  educated  in 
the  schools  of  the  later  Platonists,  retained  the  sen- 
timents, and  even  the  dress  of  philosophers,  after 
they  became  the  disciples  of  Christ.  In  the  third 
century,  Origen,  who  by  the  extent  of  his  erudition, 
the  intenseness  of  his  application,  and  the  vigour  of 
his  genius,  was  qualified  to  lead  the  minds  not  of  his 
contemporaries  only,  but  of  succeeding  ages,  was  a 
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professed  Platonist.     In  his  theological  system,  he 
accommodates   the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  doc- 
trine to  the  leading  principles  of  Platonism  ;  and  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  adopts  that 
allegorical    and   mystical   method    of  exposition,   to 
which  the  luxuriant  fancy,  and  the  suhlime  imagery 
of  the  Athenian  philosopher  had  given  occasion,  and 
the  Platonic  father  was  thus  able  to  bring  out  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  Scriptures  all  the  profound  specu- 
lations which  he  wished  to  find  there.     Origen  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  father  of  scholastic  theolo- 
gy, which  derives  its  name  from  applying  the  terms 
and  distinctions  of  human  science  to  the  truths  of 
revelation.     Scholastic    theology   assumed    different 
forms,  corresponding  to  the  succession  of  particular 
systems  of  philosophy.    But  during  the  whole  period 
of  its  existence,  it  maintained  this  general  character, 
that  it  altered  and  corrupted  the  divine  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel,  and  that  by  affecting  metaphysical  pre- 
cision upon  subjects  which  the  Scriptures  have  left  un- 
defined, it  was  productive  of  endless  controversies 
The  progress  of  these  controversies,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  opposite  parties  to  entrench  their 
opinions  behind  definitions,  divisions,  and  terms  of 
art,  recommended  to  theologians  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle.    The  subtile  distinguishing  genius  of  Aris- 
totle had  invented  a  language  peculiarly  fitted  to 
convey  the  discriminating  tenets  of  their  systems, 
and  his  authority  had  introduced   and  established 
the  syllogistical  mode  of  reasoning,  a  mode  of  no 
avail  in  making  discovery,  but  of  singular  use  in  dis- 
putation, because  it  furnishes  a  kind   of  defensive 
weapons,  which,  by  keeping  an  opponent  at  a  dis- 
tance, may,  when  skilfully  managed,  render  it  im- 
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possible  for  him  to  gain  a  victory.  For  these  rea- 
sons, as  well  as  for  others,  which  it  is  not  my  pro- 
vince to  explain,  the  Platonic  philosophy  yielded 
after  a  few  centuries  to  the  Peripatetic.  The  autho- 
rity of  Aristotle  became  as  complete  in  the  schools 
of  theology  as  in  those  of  logic  or  metaphysics  ;  and 
all  theological  systems  abounded  so  much  with  the 
barbarous  jargon  then  in  use,  that  we  cannot  at  this 
day  understand  the  opinions  which  were  held  upon 
intricate  points  of  divinity  without  attempting  to 
learn  it.  Upon  all  subjects  this  language  served  to 
conceal  ignorance  under  an  ostentatious  parade  of 
words.  But  when  it  is  applied  to  those  subjects 
which  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  seen  meet  to  reveal 
in  very  imperfect  measure,  the  number  of  clear  ideas 
bears  so  very  small  a  proportion  to  the  multitude  of 
words,  that  the  study  of  it  forms  a  very  unprofita- 
ble waste  of  time  ;  for  it  requires  much  labour  to 
apprehend  the  meaning,  and,  unless  your  mind  be  so 
unhappily  constituted,  as  to  remember  words  better 
than  things,  the  meaning  escapes  almost  as  soon  as 
it  is  attained. 

Since  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  the  Aristote- 
lian philosophy  has  been  gradually  sinking  in  the 
public  esteem ;  and  the  human  mind,  having  broken 
the  fetters  in  which  she  had  long  been  bound,  has 
freely  canvassed  all  subjects  connected  with  religion. 
While  the  ablest  writers  have  appeared  during  the 
two  last  centuries  in  the  deistical  controversy,  all 
the  other  controversies  relating  both  to  the  doctrine, 
and  to  the  rites  or  discipline  of  the  Christian  church, 
have  called  forth  men  of  profound  erudition  and  of 
philosophical  minds.  The  same  causes  which  we 
formerly  mentioned,  have  produced  in  modern  times 
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a  difference  of  opinion,  both  with  regard  to  those  in- 
tricate questions  in  natural  theology  which  the  Gos- 
pel has  not  solved,  and  with  regard  to  those  new 
points,  concerning  which  the  information  given  in 
Scripture  is  by  no  means  satisfying  to  the  curiosity 
of  man.  A  more  rational  criticism,  than  that  used 
in  ancient  times,  has  been  applied  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture.  A  more  enlightened  philosophy, 
a  sounder  logic,  and  a  language  less  technical,  but 
not  deficient  in  precision,  have  been  employed  in 
supporting  the  different  theological  opinions  which 
former  habits  of  thinking,  or  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  have  led  men  to  adopt.  The  most  contro- 
verted points  have  been  the  subject  of  public  national 
disputes,  as  well  as  of  private  inquiry.  Churches 
are  discriminated  from  one  another  by  the  system 
upon  those  points  which  enters  into  their  creed  ;  and 
individual  members  of  every  church,  with  that  bold- 
ness of  inquiry  of  which  the  Reformation  set  the  ex- 
ample, have  carried  their  researches  into  many 
points  which  most  creeds  had  left  undefined.  The 
consequence  of  this  thorough  examination  of  the 
Scripture  system  has  been,  not  that  all  the  parts  of 
it  are  understood,  but  that  the  measure  in  which 
they  can  be  understood  is  known  ;  every  unnecessary 
degree  of  obscurity  which  had  been  attached  to  them 
is  removed,  and  the  limits  of  reason  in  judging  of 
religion,  together  with  the  proper  method  of  its  be- 
ing applied  to  that  subject,  are  ascertained.  The 
opponents  in  these  controversies  have  corrected  the 
errors  of  one  another.  The  appeals  which  have 
been  constantly  made  to  Scripture,  the  diligence  with 
which  all  the  passages  relating  to  every  subject  have 
been  collected,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  they 
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have  been  applied  in  support  of  different  systems, 
enable  an  impartial  inquirer  to  attain  the  true  mean- 
ing :  and  a  student  of  divinity  must  be  very  much 
wanting  to  himself,  if,  after  all  the  labours  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  him,  he  does  not  acquire  a 
distinct  notion  of  the  various  opinions  that  have 
been  entertained  concerning  the  several  parts  of  the 
Scripture  system,  and  an  apprehension  of  the  train 
of  argument  by  which  every  one  of  them  is  sup- 
ported. 

A  review  of  the  controversies  forms  a  principal 
part  of  a  course  of  theological  lectures.  We  do  not 
bring  forward  to  the  people  all  the  variety  of  opi- 
nions which  have  been  held  by  presumptuous  in- 
quirers, or  superficial  reasoners.  To  men  who  have 
not  leisure  to  speculate  upon  religion,  and  who  re- 
quire the  united  force  of  all  its  doctrines  to  promote 
those  practical  purposes,  which  are  of  more  essential 
importance  than  any  other,  it  is  much  better  to  pre- 
sent "  the  form  of  sound  words,"  as  it  was  *'  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,"  unembarrassed  by  human 
distinctions  and  oppositions  of  science,  and  to  im- 
print upon  their  minds  the  consolation  and  "  in- 
struction in  righteousness,"  which,  when  thus  stat- 
ed, it  is  well  fitted  to  administer.  This  is  the  busi- 
ness of  preaching.  But  this  is  not  the  only  business 
of  students  in  divinity.  You  are  not  masters  of 
your  profession,  you  are  not  qualified  to  defend  the 
truth  against  the  multiplicity  of  error,  and  your  con- 
ceptions of  the  system  of  theology  have  not  that  en- 
largement and  accuracy  which  they  might  have,  un- 
less you  study  the  controverted  points  of  divinity. 
It  is  true  that  there  have  been  many  disputes  mere- 
ly verbal ;  that  there  have  been  others  that  cannot 
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be  called  verbal,  the  matter  of  which  is  wholly  un- 
important ;  and  that  perhaps  all  have  been  conduct- 
ed with  a  degree  of  acrimony  which  the  principles  of 
Christian  toleration,  when  thoroughly  understood, 
will  enable  you  to  avoid.  These  general  remarks 
will  find  their  proper  place,  after  reviewing  the  par- 
ticular controversies.  But  in  that  review  you  will 
meet  with  many  which  turn  upon  points  so  essential 
to  the  Christian  faith,  where  the  arguments  upon 
both  sides  appear  to  have  so  much  force,  and  have 
been  urged  in  a  manner  so  able,  and  so  well  fitted  to 
enlighten  the  mind,  that  you  will  think  it  childish  to 
affect  to  despise  theological  controversies  in  general, 
because  there  has  been  some  impropriety  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  being  conducted,  or  because  some  of 
them  are  insignificant. 

The  time  was  when  the  decision  of  all  theological 
controversies  turned  upon  a  kind  of  traditional  au- 
thority. The  writers  in  the  first  four  centuries  of 
the  Christian  church  were  supposed  to  be  much  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  mind  of  the  apostles,  and  to 
have  been  in  a  more  favourable  situation  for  know- 
ing the  truth  upon  all  difiicult  questions,  than  those 
who  apply  to  the  study  of  theology  in  later  times. 
They  were  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  fathers. 
Their  opinions  were  resorted  to  with  a  kind  of  re- 
verence, which  is  not  due  to  any  human  composi- 
tions. They  were  considered  as  the  only  sure  inter- 
preters of  Scripture ;  and  such  confidence  was  re- 
posed in  their  interpretation,  that  their  works  were 
sometimes  placed  very  nearly  upon  a  level  with  the 
inspired  writings.  The  charm  of  human  authority 
was  dispelled  by  the  Reformation.  An  accurate  en- 
lightened criticism  has  appreciated  the  merit  of  the 
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Christian  fathers.     We  alloAV  then;i  all  the  credit, 
which  is  due  to  honest  men  attesting  facts  that  came 
within  their  own  knowledge.      We  venerate  their 
antiquity  ;   we   prize   that   knowledge   of  the  early- 
rites  of  the  Christian  church,  and  of  the  tradition  of 
doctrine  from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  which  can  be 
derived   only  from   them.     Above   all,  we  consider 
their  writings  as  an  inestimable  treasure  upon  this 
account,   that  by  their   mention  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  by  the  quotations  from  Scrip- 
ture with   which   they  abound,  they  are  to  us  the 
vouchers  of  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  books,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  canon  of  Scripture  was 
completed.     But   our   sense   of  their  merit,  and  of 
their  importance  to  the  Christian  faith  in  the  char- 
acter of  historians,  does  not  induce  us  to  submit  to 
them  as  teachers.     Without  any  invidious  detraction, 
with    every  indulgence  which  the   manners  of  the 
times  and  the  imperfection  of  other  early  writers 
demand  for  the  Christian  fathers,  Protestants  adhere 
to  their  leading  principle,  which  is  this,   to  consider 
the   Scriptures   as   the   only  infallible  rule  of  faith. 
They  have  learned  to  call  no  man  their  master,  be- 
cause one  is  their  Master,  even  Christ :  and  in  inter- 
preting the  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  they 
consider  themselves  as  no  less  entitled  to  judge  for 
themselves,   and  as,   in  some  respects,   no  less  quali- 
fied to  form  a  sound  judgment,  than  those  who,  liv- 
ing in  earlier  times,  had  prejudices  and  disadvantages 
from  which  we  may  be  exempt.     I  cannot  express 
this  principle  better  than  in  the  words  of  our  Con- 
fession of  Faith  :  "  The  Supreme  Judge,  by  which 
all  controversies  of  religion  are  to  be  determined,  and 
all  decrees  of  councils,  opinions  of  ancient  writers, 
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doctrines  of  men,  and  private  spirits,  are  to  be  ex- 
aniined,  and  in  wliose  sentence  we  are  to  rest,  can 
be  no  other  but  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the 
Scripture." 

This  is  the  principle  to  be  followed  in  that  review 
of  the  great  controversies  of  religion,  which  forms  a 
prominent  subject  of  my  lectures.     I  may  often  give 
you,  from  ancient  writers,  the  history  of  opinions, 
and  may   occasionally  combat  those   misrepresenta- 
tions of  that  history  which  are  found  in  modern  au- 
thors, eager  to  call  in  every  aid  to  support  their  par- 
ticular systems.     But  I  shall  quote  the  Christian  fa- 
thers as  historians,  not  as  authorities.     I  know  no 
authority  upon  which  you  ought  to  rest  in  judging 
of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  but  the  Scriptures,  and 
therefore   I   consider  sacred   criticism   as    the  most 
important  branch  of  the  study  of  theology.     We  are 
to  avail  ourselves  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  /.  e.  with  the 
meaning  of  single  words,  with  the  usual  acceptation 
of  phrases,  and  with  the  real  amount  of  figurative 
expression.     We   are   to  study  the  general  customs 
of   the   people   amongst  whom    that  language  was 
used,   and   the  habits  of  thinking  which  might  dic- 
tate a  particular  phraseology  to  some  writers.     We 
are  to  investigate  the  mind  of  an  author,  by  compar- 
ing his  language  in  one  place  with  that  which  occurs 
in  another,   and  we  are  to  endeavour  to  attain  a  full 
and  precise  conception  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture upon  every  point,  by  laying  together  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  in  which  it  is  stated  under  differ- 
ent views. 

It  is  by  this  patient  exercise  of  reason  and  criti- 
cism that  a  student  of  divinity  is  emancipated  from 
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all  subjection  to  the  opinions  of  men,  and  led  most 
certainly  into  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  It 
is  the  great  object  of  my  lectures,  to  assist  you  in 
this  exercise,  and  I  may  hope,  after  having  bestowed 
much  pains  in  going  before  you,  to  be  of  some  use 
in  abridging  your  labour,  by  pointing  out  the  short- 
est and  most  successful  method  of  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion. I  shall  not  decline  giving  my  opinion  upon 
the  passages  which  I  quote,  and  the  comparison  of 
Scripture  which  I  shall  often  make.  But  I  do  not 
desire  you  to  pay  more  regard  to  my  opinions  than 
to  those  of  any  other  writer,  unless  in  so  far  as  they 
appear  to  you  upon  examination  to  be  well  founded. 
You  will  derive  more  benefit  from  canvassing  what 
I  say  than  from  imbibing  all  that  I  can  teach ;  and 
the  most  useful  lessons  which  you  can  learn  from 
me  are  a  habit  of  attention,  a  love  of  truth,  and  a 
spirit  of  inquiry. 
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Our  Shorter  Catechism,  and  our  Confession  of  Faith, 
are  formed  upon  the  course  in  which  systems  of  di- 
vinity commonly  proceed,  and  both  of  them  are  clear 
and  well  digested.  You  will  find  another  excellent 
abridgment  of  the  ordinary  course  in  Marckii  Me- 
dulla Theologise,  a  duodecimo  of  300  pages,  which 
used  to  be  the  text  book  in  St.  Mary's  College,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
student  of  divinity,  not  early,  but  before  he  finishes 
his  studies.  You  will  see  in  this  little  book  all  the 
controversies  that  have  been  agitated.  But  you  will 
see  them  in  the  order  of  the  system,  and  the  order 
is  this.  After  a  general  account  of  the  nature  of 
theology,  and  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  principle  of 
theology,  the  following  subjects  succeed  one  another. 
God  and  the  Trinity — the  decrees  of  God — the  exe- 
cution of  these  decrees  in  the  works  of  Creation — a 
view  of  the  visible  and  invisible  world — the  Provi- 
dence and  government  which  God  exercises  over  his 
works — man — the  state  of  innocence — the  fall — the 
consequences  of  sin — the  covenant  of  grace — the  per- 
son,  offices,  and  state  of  the  Mediator  of  the  cove- 
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nant — the  benefits  of  the  covenant — the  duties  of 
those  who  partake  of  the  benefits — the  sacraments — 
the  Church — the  final  condition  of  mankind. 

Upon  all  these  subjects,  the  orthodox  doctrine  is 
stated,   and  the   objections   that  have  been  made  to 
the  several   parts  of  the   doctrine   are  answered,  so 
that  every  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  several 
opinions,  that   have  been  held  upon  all  the  points 
that  occur  in  the  chapter.     I  was  afraid  to  entangle 
myself  in  this  course,   partly  from   an  apprehension, 
proceeding  both  upon  the  number  of  subjects  which 
it  embraces,   and  upon  the  experience  of  other  pro- 
fessors of  divinity  who  have  engaged  in  it,   that  it 
was  likely  to  stretch  out  to  such  a  length,  as  to  leave 
me  no  hope  of  finishing  my  lectures  during  the  long- 
est term  of  attendance  which  the  law  prescribes  to 
students ;  and  partly  from  an  opinion  that  the  ar- 
rangement adopted  in  the  ordinary  course  is  not  the 
most  perfect.     You  will  not  think  this  opinion  ill 
founded,  when  you  come  to  read  Marckii  Medulla ; 
for  there,  and  I  believe,  in  every  other  of  the  com- 
mon systems,  there  is  so   close  an  alliance  between 
the  subjects  treated  under  the  different  heads,  that 
the  same  principles  are  frequently  resorted  to  in  or- 
der to  illustrate  the  orthodox  doctrine  ;  objections, 
the  same  in  substance  with  those  that  had  been  an- 
swered in  a  former  chapter,  recur  under  a  different 
form,  and  the  same  answers  are  repeated  v^ith  only 
a  little  variation  in   the  manner  of  applying  them. 
i  am  very  faf  from  condemning  this  arrangement 
as  in  all  respects  improper.     It  was  adopted  by  very 
able  men ;  it  is   most  useful  for  giving  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  all  the  parts  of  the  Scripture  sys- 
tem ;  and   there  is  one  book  in  which  it  appears  to 
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such   advantage,   that  what  I  account  its  imperfec- 
tion is  ahnost  forgotten,  I  mean  Calvin's  Institutes 
of  the  Christian  religion  ;  a  book  written  in  Latin, 
that  is  not  only  perspicuous,  but  elegant,  and  giving 
a  most  masterly   comprehensive  view  of  the  great 
points  in  theology.     It  consists  of  four  books.     The 
first  is  entitled,  De  Cognitione  Dei  Creatoris.     The 
second,  De  Cognitione  Dei  Redemptoris.     The  third, 
De  Modo  Percipiendae  Christi  gratiae,  et  qui  fructus 
inde  nobis  proveniant,   et  qui  effectus  consequantur. 
The  fourth,  De  Externis  Mediis  ad  Salutem.     It  re- 
quires much  time   to  read  this  book  carefully  ;  but 
when  a  student  has  leisure  to  make  it  his  business, 
he  will  find  his  labour  abundantly  recompensed  ;  and 
I  do  not  know  a  more  useful  book  for  a  clergyman 
in   the   country.     It  may  be  purchased  for  a  trifle, 
and  it  is  the  best  body  of  divinity.     But  excellent 
and  profitable  as  this  book  is,  the  imperfection  which 
I  mentioned   adheres  to  the  plan  upon  which  it  is 
composed ;  and  although   the  order  of  Calvin's  In- 
stitutes appears   to   me   simpler   and   more  natural 
than  that   of  any  other  system  which  I  have  read, 
yet  I  think  that,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  follow  it,  I 
should  be   reminded  by  frequent  repetitions,  that  a 
more  perfect  arrangement  might  have  rendered  the 
coui*se  shorter  and  less  fatiguing. 
i   This  impression  led  me  to  attend  to  another  ar- 
rangement of  the  controversies,  which  has  been  exe- 
cuted with  much  ability  by  some  theological  writers. 
Every  controversy  is  stated  by  itself;  /.  e.  all  the 
distinguishing  opinions  of  those,  who  derive  a  parti- 
cular name  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  tenets,  are 
brought  into  one  view,  and  are  referred  to  one  gen- 
eral principle,  so  that  you  see  the  system  of  their 
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creed,  and  can  mark  the  connexion  between  the  sev- 
eral parts.  To  give  an  example  :  Socinianism  is  the 
system  of  those  who  hold  the  opinions  of  Socinus. 
The  principle  of  Socinianism  is,  that  man  may  be 
saved  by  that  religion,  which  is  founded  upon  the 
relation  between  God  the  Creator,  and  man  his  crea- 
ture. From  this  principle  flow  their  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  intention  of  Christ's  death  as  a  witness 
to  the  truth,  and  an  example  to  his  followers,  but 
not  as  an  atonement  for  sin  ;  their  exclusion  of  mys- 
teries from  religion  ;  and  all  those  tenets  by  which 
they  transform  the  Christian  religion  into  the  most 
perfect  system  of  morality.  The  principle  of  Pela- 
gianism,  or  of  those  who  hold  the  opinions  of  Pela- 
gius,  is  this,  that  the  natural  powers  of  man  since 
the  fall  are  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  keep  the  law 
of  God.  From  this  principle  flow  the  opinions  of 
the  Pelagians  concerning  original  sin,  the  decrees  of 
God,  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  measure  of 
perfection  which  may  be  attained  upon  earth. 

This  method  of  arranging  the  controversies  is 
manifestly  much  more  scientific  than  the  former. 
In  every  set  of  opinions  which  deserves  the  name  of 
a  system,  there  are  some  leading  principles  which 
connect  the  several  parts.  It  is  an  agreeable  exer- 
cise of  the  understanding  to  trace  these  principles, 
and  to  mark  that  kind  of  unity  and  subordination 
which  arises  from  their  influence.  It  is  an  act  of 
justice  in  those  who  examine  the  opinions  of  others, 
to  take  into  view  that  mutual  dependence  which 
renders  them  a  consistent  whole  ;  and  it  is  an  end- 
less unavailing  task  to  attempt  to  defend  the  truth 
against  a  multitude  of  detached  errors,  unless  your 
reasoning  reach  the  sources  from  which  these  errors 
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proceed.  I  recoinmeiid  it,  therefore,  to  those  stu- 
dents who,  in  the  course  of  their  reading,  have  at- 
tained an  intimate  acquaintance  both  with  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  and  with  the  particular  doc- 
trines of  our  faith,  to  study  the  most  important  con- 
troversies in  this  scientific  manner.  You  will  derive 
much  assistance  in  this  branch  of  your  researches 
from  Mosheim's  Church  History,  which  is  an  in- 
valuable treasure  of  theological  knowledge.  This 
most  learned  and  ingenious  author,  who,  when  read 
along  with  the  able  and  judicious  notes  of  his  trans- 
lator Maclaine,  is  in  almost  every  instance  a  safe 
guide,  has  given,  in  one  division  of  his  work,  a  sum- 
mary of  all  the  heresies  or  particular  opinions  that 
were  held  in  the  different  ages  of  the  church.  He 
has  traced  their  rise  and  their  progress,  and  has  dis- 
criminated, with  critical  acumen,  those  w^hich  ap- 
pear to  an  ordinary  eye  almost  the  same.  As  his 
work,  from  its  nature,  makes  mention  of  all  the  con- 
troversies, both  those  which  are  important  and  those 
which  are  trifling,  you  cannot  expect  that  even  the 
opinions  upon  which  he  has  judged  it  proper  to  be- 
stow the  most  particular  attention*  will  be  fully  elu- 
cidated in  a  book  which  comprehends  such  an  extent 
of  time,  and  such  a  variety  of  matter.  You  will 
supply  this  unavoidable  defect  by  the  books  which 
Mosheim  quotes  in  his  notes,  or  which  I  recommend  : 
and  from  the  general  index  which  he  furnishes,  and 
the  treatises  which  professedly  explain  the  particular 
subjects,  you  will  be  able  to  form  a  distinct  connect- 
ed view  of  every  one  of  the  five  controversies  which 
are  universally  interesting,  and  which  are  commonly 
known  by  the  names  of  Arianism,  Pelagianism,  So- 
cinianism,  Arminianism,  and  the  Popish  controversy. 

VOL.  I.  2  G 
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There  are  many  other  controversies  that  turn  upon 
very  important  points.  But  they  have  not  been  so 
perfectly  digested  into  the  form  of  a  system  as  the 
five  now  mentioned,  nor  have  they  been  defended 
with  such  ability  as  to  occupy  a  great  part  of  the 
attention  of  a  student. 

Although  I  thus  earnestly  recommend  attention 
to  the  scientifical  arrangement  of  the  controversies, 
I  have  been  restrained  from  adopting  it  as  the  plan 
of  my  course  by  the  following  reasons.  Some  of  the 
five  great  controversies  resemble  one  another  in  se- 
veral points.  Thus  Pelagianism  and  Arminianism 
both  turn  upon  the  natural  powers  which  man  has, 
since  the  fall,  to  obey  the  will  of  God.  Socinianism 
agrees  with  Pelagianism  upon  this  point,  and  it 
agrees  with  Arianism  in  denying  that  Jesus  is  truly 
God,  while  it  differs  from  Arianism  in  the  account 
which  it  gives  of  his  person.  You  may  judge  from 
this  specimen,  that  although  the  scientifical  method, 
which  I  mentioned,  is  unquestionably  the  best  for 
making  you  acquainted  with  any  particular  system 
of  opinions,  yet  to  us,  who  mean  to  review  all  the 
most  important  controverted  points,  it  would  neces- 
sarily be  attended  with  much  repetition.  We  should 
often  meet,  under  different  names,  with  the  same  ob- 
jections, and  the  same  heretical  opinions,  and  we 
should  be  obliged  to  bring  forward  the  same  argu- 
ments and  the  same  passages  of  Scripture  in  answer 
to  them.  Further,  our  object  is  not  so  much  to 
know  who  held  the  particular  opinions,  and  what 
was  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  but  what  were  the 
various  opinions  upon  the  great  subjects  of  theology, 
and  what  were  the  grounds  upon  which  they  rested. 
We  may  attain  this  object,  although  we  confound 
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the  shades  of  difference  between  systems  that  nearly 
approach,   and  therefore  to  us  it   were   a   needless 
waste  of  research  and  of  time  to  discriminate  them 
nicely.     Further  still,  as  every  one  of  the  five  great 
controversies    embraces    particular   opinions    upon 
many  different  points,  the  arranging  the  five  separ- 
ately breaks  the  subjects  of  theology  into  parts,  and 
does  not  afford  a  full  united  view  of  any  one  sub- 
ject.    You  will  understand  what  I  mean" from  an  ex- 
ample.    Besides  the  opinions  of  the  early  ages  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ,  one  opinion  was  held 
in  the  third  century  by  Arius,   another  at  a  much 
later  period  by  Socinus,  and  a  third  has  been  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  Christian  church.     Any  one 
who  wishes  to  make  himself  master  of  this  interest- 
ing subject  will  desire  to  see  the  different  opinions 
brought  together,  that  he  may  compare  their  proba- 
bility, that  he  may  judge  of  the  support  which  every 
one  of  them  receives  from  particular  passages  of 
Scripture,  or  from  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  may 
thus   attain  a  conclusion  which  he  can  defend  by 
good  reasons.     Had  you  a  book  continually  by  you,, 
in  which  all  the  controversies  were  arranged  singly, 
you  might  make  a  collation  of  the  different  opinions 
upon  the  same  subject,'jby  reading  first  a  part  of  Ari- 
anism,    then   the   corresponding   part   of  Socinian- 
ism,  and  next  the  corresponding  part  of  that  system 
which  is  called  Orthodox,  in  the  same  manner  as 
you  get  a  full  view  of  a  siege  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  w  ar,  by  passing  directly  from  the  portion  of  the 
siege  which  is  written  in  one  book  of  the  history  of 
Thucydides,  to  the  portion  of  the  same  siege  which 
is  written  in   another  book.     But    you   could  not 
make  this  collation  in  hearing  a  course  of  lectures, 
unless  I  repeated  under  one  controversy  as  much  of 
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what  I  had  said  under  the  corresponding  part  of 
another,  as  to  bring  it  to  your  mind  ;  and  this  repe- 
tition would  be  a  proof  that  the  arrangement,  how- 
ever favourable  to  your  understanding  any  one  sys- 
tem of  opinions,  is  unfavourable  to  your  understand- 
ing the  Avhole  controverted  subject. 

Once  more,  there  is  in  the  different  opinions  up- 
on the  same  subject  a  progress  that  may  be  traced, 
by  which  you  see  how  one  paved  the  way  for  the 
other  ;  and  the  succeeding  opinion  is  often  illustrat- 
ed by  the  preparation  which  had  been  made  for  its 
reception.  This  advantage  is  lost,  when  you  throw 
together  the  different  subjects  that  were  agitated  in 
one  system  of  opinions.  You  see,  in  this  way,  the 
chain  which  binds  together  all  the  parts  of  Pelagi- 
anism,  Arminianism,  or  Socinianism.  But  in  pass- 
ing along  the  chain,  you  miss  the  thread  which  con- 
ducts you  from  the  opinions  on  a  particular  subject 
found  under  one  system,  to  the  opinions  on  the  same 
subject  found  imder  another. 

For  these  reasons,  I  resolved  neither  to  follow  the 
path  of  the  ordinary  systems  of  theology,  nor  to 
adopt  the  more  scientific  mode  of  classing  the  opin- 
ions that  distinguish  different  sects  of  Christians. 
The  plan  of  my  course  is  this  : 

Out  of  the  mass  of  matter  that  is  found  in  the 
system,  I  select  the  great  subjects  which  have  agi- 
tated and  divided  the  minds  of  those  who  profess  to 
build  their  faith  upon  the  same  Scriptures.  I  con- 
sider every  one  of  these  subjects  separately  ;  I  pre- 
sent the  whole  train  and  progress  of  opinions  that 
have  been  held  concerning  it ;  and  I  state  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  rest,  passing  slightly  over 
those  opinions  which  are   now  forgotten,  or  v/hose 
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extravagance  prevents   any  danger  of  their   being 
revived,  and  dwelling  upon  those  whose  plausibility 
gave  them   at  any  time  a  general  possession  of  the 
minds  of  men,   or  which  still   retain  their   influence 
and  credit  amongst  some  denominations  of  Christians. 
In  selecting  the  great  subjects  to  be  thus  brought 
forward,  I  was  guided  by  that  general  view  of  the 
Gospel   which  was  formerly  illustrated.     We  found 
its  distinguishing  character  to  be  the  religion  of  sin- 
ners,— a  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  moral  evil, 
provided  by  the  love  of  God  the  Father,   brought 
into  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  applied  by  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit.  All  the  controversies  which 
are  scattered  through  the  ordinary  systems,  and  which 
have  been  classed  under  the  different  heads,  Arianism, 
Pelagianism,  Arminianism,  and  Socinianism,  respect 
either  the  Persons  by  whom  the  remedy  is  brought 
and  applied,  or  the    remedy  itself.     The  different 
opinions    respecting    the   Persons    comprehend    the 
whole  of  the  Arian,  a  part  of  the  Socinian,  and  all 
that  is  commonly  called  the  Trinitarian  controversy, 
upon  which  so   much  has   been   written   since  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.     The  different  opin- 
ions concerning  the  remedy  itself  respect  either  the 
nature  of  the  remedy,  the  extent  of  the  remedy,  or 
the    application    of  it ;    and   they    comi^rehend  the 
whole  system  of  Pelagian  and  Arminian  principles, 
a  part  of  the  Socinian,  and  many  of  the  doctrines  of 
Popery.     Opinions  as  to  the   nature  of  the  remedy 
depend  upon  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease  ;  so  that  all  the  questions  con- 
cerning original  sin,   the   demerit   of  sin,   and   the 
manner  in  which  guilt  can  be  expiated,  fall  under 
this  head.     Opinions  as  to  the  extent  of  the  remedy 
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embrace  the  questions  concerning  universal  and  par- 
ticular redemption,  and  concerning  the  decrees  of 
God.  Opinions  as  to  the  application  of  the  remedy- 
turn  upon  the  necessity  of  divine  assistance,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  bestowed  and  received,  and 
the  effects  which  it  produces  upon  the  mind  and  the 
conduct  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  by  this  distribu^ 
tion  we  do  not  omit  any  of  the  great  controversies, 
with  which  students   of  divinity  ought   to  be  ac^ 
quainted  ;  at  the  same  time,  by  tracing  with  undis- 
tracted    attention    the    progress    of    opinions    upon 
every  subject,  by  viewing  their  points  of  opposition, 
and  examining  their  respective  merits,  we  consider 
one  subject  closely  upon  all  sides  before  we  proceed 
to  another,  and  are  thus  saved  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning at  any  future  period  upon  the  ground  which 
we  had  formerly  trodden.     Much  light  will  proba- 
bly be  struck  from  this  collision  of  different  opinions. 
You   have  experience  that  you  are   never   so  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  a  subject,   as   when  you 
have  heard  the  discussion  of  the  several  questions  to 
which   it  gives  rise,   either  in   conversation,  or  in 
more  formal  debate ;  and  therefore  you  have  reason 
to  expect  that  your  knowledge  of  theology  will  be 
rendered  much  more  accurate  and  profound,  by  can- 
vassing the  different  opinions  held  in  a  succession  of 
ages  by  very  able  men,  and  defended  by  them  with 
a  zeal  that  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  omitted  any 
argument,  because  it  was  dictated  not  merely  by  the 
love  of  truth,  but  in  many  instances  by  the  desire  of 
victory. 

After  I  have   derived  all  the  benefit  which  the 
labours  of  these  men  can  afford,  in  opening  to  you 
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those  doctrines  of  Christianity  which  are  the  great 
subject  of  your  studies,  I  next  consider  the  church 
of  Christ  as  a  society  founded  by  its  Author.  This 
branch  of  our  course  entered  into  the  general  view 
of  the  Scripture  system  ;  and  it  demands  your  par- 
ticular attention,  not  only  from  the  mention  made 
of  it  in  Scripture,  but  also  from  the  many  violent 
controversies  to  which  it  has  given  birth.  The  no- 
tion of  a  society  implies  the  use  of  certain  external 
observances,  which  are  necessary  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  societies,  and  to  maintain  order  amongst 
the  members.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  in  speaking 
of  the  Christian  society,  to  give  a  history  of  church 
government,  or  an  account  of  the  various  practices 
and  questions  which  have  occurred  upon  this  head  ; 
and  in  this  account  I  am  led  to  investigate  the 
grounds  of  that  claim  advanced  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  as  the  Head  of  the  church,  and  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  upon  earth.  There  are  many  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  fall  under  some  of 
the  controversies  that  we  propose  to  review.  But 
these  doctrines  were  only  called  in  as  auxiliaries  of 
the  hierarchy,  to  lend  their  aid  in  supporting  that 
system  of  spiritual  power,  of  which  the  claim  made 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  the  principal  pillar ;  so 
that  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  Popish  contro- 
versy belongs  to  the  head  of  church  government. 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  country,  to  consider 
Church  government  without  bestowing  attention 
upon  the  claims  of  Episcopacy  and  Presbytery. 
After  examining  the  support  which  they  derive 
from  the  word  of  God,  and  from  the  practice  of  an- 
tiquity, the  transition  is  natural  to  the  constitution 
of  that  Church,  of  which  you   expect  to  become 
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members.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  like  eveiy  other 
established  Church,  requires  her  office-bearers  to 
subscribe  a  declaration  of  their  faith.  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  right  upon  which  such  re- 
quisition rests,  and  the  propriety  of  that  right  being- 
exercised.  The  peculiar  doctrines  contained  in  that 
declaration,  which  we  call  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
will  have  passed  in  review  before  we  come  to  this 
part  of  our  course.  But  it  will  be  proper  that  you 
then  attend  to  the  reason  of  the  peculiarities  of  that 
worship,  in  which  you  may  soon  be  called  to  pre- 
side, and  to  the  principles  of  that  discipline  and 
government,  of  which  you  may  soon  be  called  to  be 
the  guardians  and  the  administrators. 

The  different  parts  of  the  office  of  a  parish  mini- 
ster are  familiar  to  those  who  live  in  this  country, 
where  they  are  not  neglected.  But  some  observa- 
tions, with  regard  to  the  importance  of  performing 
them  properly,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  may 
be  rendered  most  useful,  will  not  appear  unseason- 
able to  those  who  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  office 
of  the  ministry  ;  and  there  is  one  branch  of  that  of- 
fice, I  mean  the  preparation  and  the  delivery  of 
sermons,  concerning  which,  after  all  that  you  have 
heard  of  composition  elsewhere,  you  will  naturally 
expect  some  practical  rules  in  a  place  where  your 
own  discourses,  the  legal  specimen  of  your  proficien- 
cy in  the  study  of  theology,  are  exhibited  and  judg- 
ed. 

When  I  have  filled  up  this  plan  to  my  own  satis- 
faction, I  shall  think  that  I  discharge  that  part  of 
the  public  duties  of  my  station  which  consists  in  lec- 
turing, by  contributing  the  whole  stock  of  my  infor- 
mation  and  experience  for  your  advantage.      My 
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principle  is,  to  condense  the  execution  of  the  plan  as 
much  as  possible.  I  shall  be  disappointed,  if  I  be 
not  able  to  comprise  my  whole  course  in  such  a  pe- 
riod as  will  give  to  every  residing  student  of  divi- 
nity an  opportunity,  if  he  chooses,  of  hearing  all  the 
parts  of  it ;  and  I  shall  think  it  an  advantage,  if,  by 
omitting  some  parts,  and  abridging  others,  I  can  so 
reduce  the  course,  as  to  admit  of  passing  over  it 
twice,  in  the  time  prescribed  for  regular  attendance 
at  college. 


Turretin,  abridged  by  Russenius,  is  a  very  useful  book  for  giving 
a  short  view  of  all  tbe  controverted  points. 

Stapferi  Instit.  Theol.  Polemicae,  in  5  vol.  is  a  valuable  work. 
The  different  systems  of  opinions  concerning  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion are  there  separately  arranged. 


END  OF  VOLUME  FIRST. 
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